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FOnEWORD 


I am very glad to see that the third volume of the 
Freedom Struggle in Hyderabad covering the period from 
1885 to 1920 has been prepared by the Committee. 

I congratulate the members of the Committee on the 
expeditious execution of the work entrusted to them. I am 
confident that the Committee would persevere in its efforts 
for compiling the connected accoimt subsequent to 1920 
also. I wish them aU success in their further efforts. 


B. Ramakbishka Rao^ 
Chief Minister 
{Govt, of Hyderabad ), 

‘ Shah Manzil/ 

Hyderabad^Deccan, 

October 81, 1956. 
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It is a matter for gratification that tlie Research 
Scholars of the State Committee have completed the 8rd 
volume of the Freedom Struggle in Hyderabad dealing with 
the period 1885-1920. The Research Scholars liave, during 
the past three years, been engaged in collecting material 
bearing on the freedom struggle in Hyderabad. They have 
consulted records available in the National Archives, New 
Delhi, and in the Central Records Office and other Govern¬ 
ment departments. They have also drawn upon the records 
available in the libraries, colleges and with important fami¬ 
lies in the State. While the scrutiny of the records, the co¬ 
ordination of the work of Research Scholars all over the 
country and the publication of volumes, dealing with the 
freedom struggle in India, would no doubt be done under 
the auspices of the Government of India with the help of 
experts in the field, the Hyderabad State Committee decided 
to bring out a connected account of the freedom struggle 
in Hyderabad so that the public in general would be acquain¬ 
ted with the work which was being done by the State Com¬ 
mittee and also get a general idea of the vicissitudes through 
which the freedom struggle has passed in Hyderabad dur¬ 
ing the last 150 years. The purpose of these volumes has 
not been the production of research work. That work 
would be left to experts in the field. All that has been 
aimed at is the presentation of a general picture of the free¬ 
dom struggle in the State for the benefit of the general 
public. Students of History will no doubt find in these 
volumes valuable soimce material for their study which will 
encourage them for further research in the field. 

The State Committee dirring the last three years has 
tried to give publicity to the work which it was engaged 
upon. Contacts were made with a number of institutions 
and persons to get valuable material from them. Articles 
were written in the press in Marathi, Urdu, Kannada, 
Telugu and English on various aspects of the freedom 
struggle. Meetings were held where Research Scholars 
spoke on the history of the freedom struggle in Hyderabad. 
Radio talks were given on events like “1857”. Valuable 
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contacts were established with the State Committees of 
Bombay and Madhya Pradesh when subjects of common 
interest were discussed in the light of the material available 
with those States. Scholars were invited to write on the 
subject and were rewarded when good essays were forth¬ 
coming. 

Thus the State Committee has succeeded in drawing the 
attention of the general public to the history of freedom 
struggle in Hyderabad. The volumes published so far are 
also intended to draw further attention of scholars and 
students of history to the value of the work. When the 
history of the freedom struggle throughout India is written, 
there is no doubt that the State of Hyderabad will have an 
important place in it. It is hoped that the 3rd volume which 
is being published will be studied and appreciated by all 
those interested in the freedom struggle in our country. 


K. S. VaIDYA, M.A., LL.B., 
President, 

Hyderabad State Committee, 
History of Freedom Movement in India, 
and Speaker, Hyderabad Legislative Assembly, 

{Govt, of Hyderabad ). 


Hyderabad-Deccan, 
October 29, 1956. 



PREFACE 


As Vice-Chairman of the Hyderabad State Committee 
and the Chairman of its Executive Committee I feel great 
pleasure to see that the Tliird Volume of The Freedom 
Struggle in Hyderabad is coming out so soon after the 
publication of the First and Second Volvunes. The State 
Committee had been constituted to collect material bearing 
on the freedom struggle in Hyderabad. Since Hyderabad 
lost its independence in 1800 with the signing of the treaty 
of Subsidiary Alliance, the freedom struggle in Hyderabad 
may be said to have begun from that date. This freedom 
struggle came to an end in 1948. For purposes of con- 
yenience the period of 148 years was divided into four phases. 
The first phase started from 1800 and came to an end in 
1857. The second phase covered the part played by Hyder¬ 
abad in the War of Independence of 1857 A.D. and other 
activities till 1885, the year in which the Indian National Con¬ 
gress was bom. The 3rd phase began with 1885 and came 
to an end in 1920. The 4th phase covers the period from 
1920-1948. 

The Third Volume now being published deals with the 
formative period in the history of Hyderabad. The growth 
of an educated middle class, the development of communi¬ 
cations, the growth of the Press, the Swadeshi agitation and 
the springing up of a number of institutions like the Arya 
Samaj, the Ganesh Utsav, Schools, libraries, social and 
educational conferences, have all taken place during this 
period from 1885-1920. 

The Research Scholars of the State Committee have 
drawn upon the rich collection of material available in the 
Central Records Office, the Home Department, public and 
private libraries and records available with prominent fami¬ 
lies, and as a result, have been able to give a connected 
accoimt of this phase. Jomnalism in Hyderabad began 
early, when in 1880 Mohib Hussain had started his journal 
Muallim-e-Shafiq wherein the great Pan-Asian Missionary 
Jamal-ud-din Afghani wrote articles during his stay in 
Hyderabad. The journal Hazar Dastan started in 1883 by 
Syed Akqil was converted into a daily in 1885 and it must 
be said to be the first Urdu Daily in Hyderabad. The Press 
in Hyderabad both Urdu and English was openly critical 
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of Anglo-Indian policies in the country and did not hesitate 
to take up the case of Indians in the famous Ilbert Bill 
controversy. This independent and bold role of the Press 
in Hyderabad was one of the factors leading to public 
awakening in the State. The Arya Samaj, the Ganesh Utsav 
and the Swadeshi agitation gave rise to prominent institu¬ 
tions like the Vivek Vardhini High School, the Nutan 
Vidyalaya High School, the Krishna Devaraya T<ibrary, and 
the Marathi Grantha Sangrahalaya which collectively 
proved a good nucleus for the development of nationalist 
activities in later years. The strong interest which Hyder¬ 
abad took in the political affairs of the Middle-Eastern coun¬ 
tries was demonstrated by the Hejaz Railway Construction 
Fund, the Red Creseent Society and the raising of funds 
for the Khilafat agitation. 

Furthermore, men like MuUa Abdul Qayum, Moham¬ 
med Murtuza, Sri Keshav Rao Koratkar, Sri Waman Naik, 
Dr. Aghornath Chattopadhyaya were responsible for a 
great educational and social awakening in the State. 
Hyderabad was also drawn into an intimate connection 
with the political developments in the rest of the country. 
Late Smt. Sarojini Naidu, one of the foremost fighters in 
the cause of India’s freedom, belonged to Hyderabad and 
this fact lias played a great influence on shaping the public 
opinion in the State. Thus the period 1885-1920 is a 
crucial one in the history of Hyderabad. 

In bringing out this volume the State Committee has 
achieved a major portion of the task allotted to it. Collec¬ 
tion of material for the last phase of the history of the 
freedom struggle in Hyderabad is proceeding briskly and it 
is hoped that the Research Scholars of the State Committee 
will soon take up the work of giving a connected account 
of the last phase. 

Tlie State Committee is deeply grateful to the Chief 
Minister for the keen interest which he has taken in the 
publication of the volumes. 

Gopal Rao Ekbote, 

Vice- President, 

Hyderabad State Committee, 

History of Freedom Movement in India 
and Education Minister, 

Govt, of Hyderabad, 

HyderabadrDeccan, 

October 25, 1956. . ,1' 



INTKODUCTION 


The First ^ivin^ a connected account of the 

llistorx' of Freedom Stru^‘^*le in Hyderabad co\ering* the 
period from IHOO-lHoT was [)id)lislied by the Slate Com- 
miltec on tl e loth of Aiip^nst lOob. Tlie 2nd volume deal¬ 
ing' wiih the j)eriod from 1857-1885 uas jniblislied on the 
2Hh O'* October 1950. It is a malter i*or gratification tliat 
the 8rd volume covering* tlie i)eriod fnm 1885-1920 is also 
b ing published by the Stale Committee, This period is 
ciiaracterised by movements which had a ])rofoimd eff .a*t 
on thi State of lly(k‘ral)ad in the final phase of its history 
<1 iring- 1920-19-18. 'riie Indian National Congress gained 
enthusiastic support in Hyderabad during this ])eriod. 1 he 
eifect ol* tlu^ Swadeshi agitation throughout India was also 
Tell in ILyd(!rabad during the period 1905-1914. This gi \e 
rise to a number of private educational institulions. 1 he 
S late 'vas i isited by revolutionaries like Balkrishna I lari 
C'hapekar and Kao Saheb alias Baba Saheb who were very 
active* in the State in the last decade ol* the 19th century. 
The (h‘ath at the hands of a student of Aurangabad of 
iNlr. .lackson, Collector of Nasik, spotlighted the actiNnties 
ol* the revolutionaries in the State. iVmnng constructive 
\\()rkcrs during this period, the names of ]Mulla Abdul 
(vaN'uin, a staunch Congressman and the ]>ioneer of C()mj)ul- 
sory Kducation, ]Mohib Hussain, a journalist and social 
reformer. Dr. Aghornath Chattopadhyaya, a scholar and 
social it'foinner, Sri Keshav Rao Koratkar, an educationist 
and so(*ial reformer, Sri Waman Naik, a great philanthropist 
and nationalist leader, stand out prominently. The esiab- 
lishmeid of the Osmania TTniversitv was a landmark in tlie 
educational development of the State; the growth ot* the 
Fress, Avhich, in si)ite of restrictions, showed an indepen¬ 
dence of* outlook is a bright feature of' this ])eriod. The 
(‘l.anges in the administrative structure which took place in 
189;3 leading to the establishment of the l\.egislative Council 
w(‘re noteworthy. Further changes were brought about in 
1919, when an FiXecutive Council was aj)pointed for the 
governance of tlie State. The activities of the Arya Samaj 
and the institution of the Ganesh I'^tsav proved to be potent 
means for the growth of jniblic awakening in the State. At 
the end of this j)eriod tlie Khilafat agitation which roused 
])ublic opinion as never before, paved the way for a greater 
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interest in political and adniinislrativc ixd'onns in the State. 
The Hejaz Railway Fund and the Red Crescent Society 
had already demonstrated a strong- political cojtseiousiiess 
prevailing in Hyderabad with regaj-d to the happenings in 
the Middle-East. Thus the period under review is a fonna- 
tune one in the history of Hyderabad. 

The Research Scholars of the State Committee have 
succeeded in collecting valuable material bearing on this 
pei'iod. The State Comniittee is grateful to all those who 
collaborated in its task by making available the required 
information in their possession. 

P. Sim) Madhav Rao, ]\i.a., j.a.s., 

CMiv^nrr, 

Hyderabad Stifle Cominillcc, 

Hifttory of Freedom IIovemen.1 in India, 
and Secretary to Governnient, Edueation Department, 
Goiernment of Hyderabad. 

Hydera bad-Deccan, 

October la, 1956. 



Chaftee I 


PUBLIC OPINION ON THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OP" THE CONGRESS 

The birth of the Indian National Congress at the end 
of the year 1885 was bound to have a profound effect on 
the educated classes in Hyderabad, as in other parts of the 
country. The Hyderabad administration, dominated as 
it was by officers like Mehdi Ali Mohasin-ul-Mulk, Imad- 
ul-Mulk Bilgrami, Viqar-ul-Mulk and Mehdi Hasan P"ateh 
Nawaz Jung, who had been influenced by the social and poli¬ 
tical thought of Sir Syed Ahmed, was highly critical of the 
Indian National Congress. Public opinion, on the other hand 
was sympathetic towards this new political awakening. Pro¬ 
minent among those, who supported the National Congress 
were Dr. Aghomath Chattopadhyaya, Mulla Abdul Qayum, 
Kamchandra Pillay, Mohib Hussain, the editor of Muallim 
-e-Shafiq and the pioneer of social reform in Hyderabad 
and Syed Akhil, the editor of Hazar Dastan. The Urdu 
press was outstanding in its criticism against the British 
policies in India and in the Middle-East countries. It 
strongly supported Lord Ripon in the Ilbert Bill contro¬ 
versy and bitterly criticised the opposition to it engineered 
by vested British interests in India. It gave prominence to 
unfair and discriminatory treatment in which Englishmen, 
both officials and non-officials, indulged in India. It was 
thus natural that, when the Indian National Congress was 
established, public opinion should be favourably inclined to 
it, but the Hyderabad Government took up, as stated earlier 
a critical attitude against this situation. On the other hand 
every encouragement was given to the activities of Sir Syed 
Ahmed in the educational and political field. 

In 1887 Mir Laik Ali Khan, Salar Jung II, Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad, resigned and was after a brief inter¬ 
val succeeded by Sir Asmanjah. Two important events which 
happened during his regime are worthy of note. The first 
was the replacranent of Persian by Urdu as the language 
of administration. This measure of reform removed the 
artificial atmosphere created by the continuance of Persian 
as the Coiut langua^ even when it had ceased to be so in 
the otter parts of the country. The fillip, which Urdu 
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received by becoming the language of the administration, 
strongly encouraged the growth of education in the State 
and paved the way f<.)r higher education in Hyderabad. The 
second event during the time of Salar Jung II was the 
extension of the railway communication from Secunderabad 
to Warangal. This line was in 1888 extended further to 
Dornakal and Yellandu, the seat of coal mines, on one side 
and t() Be/wada on the other side. There was now thus a 
tlirough communication between Wadi on the Bornbay- 
JNladi'as line to Bezwada on the Madras-Calcutta line pas¬ 
sing through the State 

Soon after he took charge as Prime Minister, Sir Asman- 
jah was called upon to investigate charges against Abdul 
Huk Dilair Jung, the Home Secretary, who was connected 
with tlie affairs of what was known as ‘The Deccan Mining 
Company’. Abdul Huk had, in sponsoring this Company in 
England, persuaded the Government of Hyderabad to 
purchase shares at a high rate. It turned out that these 
shares had belonged to him. As a result Abdul Huk was 
found guilty of having deceived his own Government and 
thereby makiiig a large profit. The scandal connected with 
the concessionaires of Mining rights and ‘The Deccan Mining 
Company’ created a great sensation in England, and 
affairs were investigated by a Conmiittee of the Parliament. 
The Hyderabad Government suspended the Home Secretary 
Abdul Huk and sent its representatives Mehdi Ali Mohasin- 
ul-Mulk, Political and Finance Secretary and Mehdi Hasan 
Fateh Nawaz Jung, the Chief Justice of the Hyderabad 
High Court to England to assist in the investigation and 
also to negotiate with ‘ The Deccan Mining Company ’ to 
settle its affairs in order. While Mehdi Ali Mohasin-ul- 
Mulk was in England he strongly criticised the Congress 
and advised the Muslims against the Congress. The fol¬ 
lowing is an account of the opinions expressed by Mohasin- 
ul-Mulk on the Indian National Congress in August 1888:— 

“The Central News sends the following account of an 
interview with the representative of the Government of the 
Nizam now in Brighton, on the subject of the proposed 
National Congress in India:— 

‘ The Moulvi Mahdi Ali Mohsin Ool Moolk Bahadur, 
political and Financial Secfetaiy of the Nizam’s Govern¬ 
ment, now on a special mission to England, is well-known 
throughout India as one of the most distinguisihed Native 
in these few minutes to tell you veiy little of the many strange 
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officials in the peninsula. He served with high reputation 
for seventeen years under the Indian Govemnient and left 
the service with the highest testimonials to accept an impor¬ 
tant appointment offered in Hyderabad by the late Sir 
Salar Jung in 1874. It is the testimony of men like Sir 
Richard Meade and Sir Charles Elliott that the reconstruc¬ 
tion and reform of the revenue and fiscal service of the 
Nizam’s dominions are mainly due to the integrity, capacity, 
and energy of Moulvi Mahdi Ali. In 1885 a very remark¬ 
able letter written by him on the attitude of the Moham¬ 
medans of India towards the then threatening advance of 
Russia was published. This letter called forth from Sir Mack¬ 
enzie Wallace, writing for the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, a 
special letter of thanks, and made the name of Moulvi Mahdi 
Ali familiar to all who had been watching with atten¬ 
tion the progress of events in India during the last five years. 
The attention of Moulvi Mahdi Ali having been called to a 
letter pubhshed on Monday touching a letter written by the 
Maharajah of Banaras in opposition to the assembling of an 
Indian National Congress, he was asked with whom this 
movement for the National Congress in India originated. 
“It originated,” he said, “with the so-called Baboo, or edu¬ 
cated Bengalee. The first Congress was presided over by 
Dadabhai Naoroji, an able man, and it was made up chiefly 
of Bengalees and Parsees. I paid little attention to the sub¬ 
ject when first mooted, my time being fully occupied with 
the affairs of the Native State which I have the honour to 
serve. I first seriously considered it when the Congress 
met last year at Madras. For this, there were two reasons. 
One was the interest taken in it by a distinguished public 
servant in India, Mr. Allan O. Hume, one of my oldest 
friends and instructors, who took me by the hand as a boy 
when I first entered the Indian Service, and to whom I owe 
much gratitude and affection. Mr, Hume was devoted to 
the idea of a Congress, and spent four months in Madras. 
The presiding officer of the Congress also was an old per¬ 
sonal friend of mine, a highly-educated man, Budrooddeen 
Tyabjee of Bombay. He made a striking address before 
the Congress, which attracted wide attention, and I wrote 
him a friendly letter, congratulating him on its ability and 
its success. In reply, he wrote, asking my opinion as tf) the 
idea of a Congress itself. This was nine months ago, and 
I have not yet replied to his letter. This will show you, per¬ 
haps, that I have not enthusiastically adopted the idea of a 
Congress. The question as to whether such a Congress is 
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So, then what would not happen to us here were we mad 
advisable has, in my judgment, first to be settled. I do not 
wish to be hasty in coming to a decision on that point, for 
1 am also on most intimate terms of friendship with Sir 
Syed Ahmed, whom I have always supported in the great 
reformatory work he is doing for the benefit of my people, 
the Mussulmans, and Sir Syed by no means approves of a 
Congress. I am sure both Mr. Hume and Sir Syed Ahmed 
are equally honest and equally devoted to the cause of order 
and of progress in India; and when two such men differ so 
widely as to the wisdom and timeliness of the proposed 
National Congress, I think it right to reserve my final opinion 
till I can go over the whole matter with them face to face, 
and find out what reasons for or against the project each has 
to give. As at present advised, however, I will frankly say 
that my own predisposition is against it. I cannot think 
it a thing to be desired for India in general or for the Mus¬ 
sulmans of India in particular. I do not believe India is 
really ready for it. Some of the Indian populations are 
much in advance of others in education and training for 
public affairs. Many of the Bengalees in particular are, per¬ 
haps, advanced enough to deal with the grave matters which 
would come before a National Congress, sagaciously and 
wisely, but certainly the people of India in general are not 
in that condition. Is it not better to await a further develop¬ 
ment of the education and the capacity of the Indian people 
before sending them to take action in such a Congress on 
subjects about which they cannot possibly now be well advised 
or well informed? I have a great respect for the educated 
Bengalees. I believe them, indeed, to be quite loyal to the 
British Glovernment, but whether their loyalty is according 
to wisdom in this matter is another question. Perhaps they 
think the masses of the people are as enlightened as them¬ 
selves, which is hardly the case. They are, I fear, in too great 
a hurry. They certainly know next to nothing of the less 
educated military class among the Mussulmans. They are 
not soldiers themselves, and they do not understand the mili¬ 
tary class. If they could succeed in impressing the Mus¬ 
sulman population with the belief that there are very great 
defects in the British system of governing India, what 
would be the result ? Not to produce an intelligent desire 
for a reasonable reform of anything that may be wrong in 
the Gk)vemment system, such a desire as the educated 
Bengalees themselves would feel. Not at all. It would only 
produce a sullen disposition on the part of the military class 
to distrust the Grovemment, and desire to see it overthrown. 
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Tliis would be a bad thing in itself, and though it might do 
no great harm to-day or tomorrow, while all is peaceful, 
who can say what might Imppen from it were India sud¬ 
denly exposed to a great war or to an attack by a foreign 
enemy? Where you now have honest, simple loyalty to the 
Government among the military classes, you would then 
have a body of dangerous discontent, all the more dangerous 
because vague and not intelligent. All Mussulmans who 
know the history of the world and of their own religion know 
that the Mussulmans of India are better off to-day under 
the British Government than are the Mussulmans of Egypt, 
of Turkey, of Afghanistan, and they know that this is due 
to the general honesty, firnmess, and justice of the British 
rule. 1 have frankly stated these views of mine to one of 
the ablest native friends of this Congress now in England, 
so 1 see no objection to stating them to you as you ask me 
for them. If the day of danger ever comes to England in 
India upon whom can England rely? Not upon the timid 
Baboo with his clever pen, but upon the Mussalman, Rajpoot 
or Pathan "with his loyal sword. I don’t think it well to be in 
t(K) great a hurry to distrub the mind of my own people with 
questions which they are not yet fully prepared to under¬ 
stand .”—Morning Post, August 16.’ 

In his interview with Mr. Gladstone which Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk had in September, 1888, during his stay in England, 
he expressed the followingg views:— 

“ On the subject of the National Congress Mr. Glad¬ 
stone said he had only imperfect information, and consequ¬ 
ently had some hesitation in discussing this subject; but, so 
far as he remembered, the questions involved consisted 
mainly of reform of the marriage laws and prohibition of 
early marriages, matters chiefly affecting Hindoos. Mehdi 
Ali explained that his co-religionists, as a body, had not yet 
joined the Congress movement, preferring to allow a Gov¬ 
ernment which had done so much for them and their religion 
to proceed with its reforms without interference or pressure 
by political agitation, adding that there was, no doubt, an 
advantage in educated natives coming forward to give their 
opinions on points arising in the government of the country; 
but, on the other hand, there was some danger that the vast 
masses of the population of India, who were to a great extent 
uneducated and unable to comprehend administrative 
questions, would regard public animadversions upon the 


1. Hyderabad A fairs, pp. 887-888, 
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conduct of the Gtovemment as evidence of ineflSciency and 
weakness, which it was highly undesirable to disseminate.”^ 

Again on his return to India Mohsin-ul-Mulk delivered 
a speech on 12th November, 1888, at the Hyderabad Club, 
the report of which is as follows:— 

""Hyderabad and National Congress —^An Indian 
correspondent sends us a translation of the speech referred 
to in our Bombay despatch. It was delivered at Hyderabad 
on the 12th of November, by Nawab Mahdi Ali and 
gives an interesting summary of the effect upon an unusually 
able and upright Mussahnan statesman of his observations 
in Europe, as well as of the feeling with which the strongest 
native races of India regard the scheme of a National Con¬ 
gress. At a banquet given at the Hyderabad Club, Novem¬ 
ber 12, in honour of his return, replying to the toast of his 
health, Nawab Mahdi Ali said:— 

‘ Gentlemen,—It is not easy for me to find expression in 
words for my feelings this evening, nor can I fitly acknow¬ 
ledge the many kind and flattering expressions which have 
fallen from Major Gough. At all times a reception so kind 
as this must have been extremely gratifying to me, but on 
this occasion when returning to you all, my friends, from a 
first visit to the great world beyond the seas, I recognise that 
moments perhaps the happiest I have ever known are closing 
for me an experience of surpassing interest. And now, as 
I am an officer growing old in the service of His Highness the 
Nizam, you will doubtless, wish me to tell you something of 
the events of the past six months—what I have seen in that 
world over the great waters, and what are the more striking 
and visible contrasts between the civilizations of the East 
and those of the West. One very strong impression which I 
wish to convey to you is tliis that if you should visit Western 
Europe, to observe the signs of a perpetual progress, and of 
a rapid adaptability to modem improvements, then tmly you 
will find all this and much more, and attractive indeed to the 
visitor must be that boundless prospect of growth and change. 
And, further, it is very good to see the we^th and the magni¬ 
ficence everywhere of those Western societies, and still more 
the energy displayed there by the wealthy classes, who de¬ 
vote themselves to arts, to politics, to literature, or to coimtry 
pursuits, not less steadily than if hard work was a necessity 
to them. In this way, and in this way only, are the European 
aristocracies able to justify in these days the privileges of 

1. Hyderabad Affairs, VoL IX,p. 894. 
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their position lag&ihst the advances of the new Democracy. 
All these evidences of changes now taking place appear to 
me very important, and in this direction valuable to us are 
the teachings of Europe, but if, on the other hand, the results 
of Government and social progress are to be estimated rather 
by the general happiness of the people governed than by signs 
of wealth or the spectacle of ^eat armies ready for the field, 
then indeed I should be slow to admit that Europe can teach 
us any lessons, for, so far from widespread happiness, there 
is the appearance of a poverty more pinching and of 
misery more distressing in a single quarter of London than 
could be found in all the Deccan—^yes, 1 believe, I might safe¬ 
ly say, more than in all India. For here at least the poorest 
man can enjoy the sunshine, while there the richest man can¬ 
not buy hajjpiness, when for weeks together the sun is never 
seen; and thxis it hapi)ens, no doubt, that while many English¬ 
men are content to spend the best years of their lives here, 
not one of our race would be able to endure any long removal 
to England. But if in England I failed to see that life is to 
the poor man so good a thing as it is with us, yet I was much 
struck with the evidence on all sides of England’s power. To 
get an idea of the resources of England and where her real 
strength lies, you must leave London and go into the great 
manufacturing districts of Lancashire and the North. There, 
indeed, you will at once find those sources of national strength 
which have sent England to India and to all parts of the 
world, and have made her what she is. My friends, we often 
think of our population of 250,000,000; and we marvel when 
we contrast it with the 80,000,000 or so vdio inhabit England; 
but the mere comparison contained in these figures is worth¬ 
less. England’s real power is in that wonderful machinery 
which 1 was privileged to see at Manchester and elsewhere. 
What are the muscles and sinews of mere men—^men who 
require to eat and sleep, and who a little later must die. 
when weighed in the scales against those gigantic men of steel 
and ircm, who need neither food nor rest, but who continue 
at all times and in all climate to work as the patient bond- 
slaves of the British nation. So you see that behind the 
80,000,000 in England there is this immense reserve force 
of iron men, equivalent, perhaps, to 200,000,000 more, a 
vast fighting array, fencumbered by neither women nor 
children. This is the real value and sighifi^ce of England's 
weallhj whidh finds no true essprestefon in the palaces and 
carriages of the great nobles in London, but must be looked 
for in hasr provincial cities. And now, my friends, I an^ able 
eitJiei^ of great foreign enemies or of one imbther—if this is 
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impressions and ideas that necessarily follow after a first visit 
to England. During the past six months 1 have learned 
much, and some things also it was proper to unlearn; and 
very much, also, I have observed which brings a conviction 
of the advantages we possess over the European nations. It 
appears to me that on the Continent, and even in England, 
there are many symptoms which show that the masses of the 
people are less contented than with us, because they are less 
happy than here, and that there the discontent admits remedy. 
Here, in Hyderabad, surrounded as we are on all sides by 
the power of the greatest nation on the globe, we are entirely 
secure from revolutionary troubles both from within and 
without; assuredly this cannot be said of any 
one 'nation in Europe to-day no, not one. The 
last view I had of Europe was of the great 
volcano opposite the city of Naples, its top wreathed in 
smoke reflecting ruddily the fierce fires below the surface. 
And when I rememl)ered that two days later the new Ger¬ 
man Emperor, the greatest captain of Europe, was coming 
there to Naples, 1 was reminded very forcibly that there are 
to-day volcanic forces more active and more inevitable than 
those which two thousand years ago destroyed an earlier civi¬ 
lisation under the overflow from Vesuvius. So vmtil Eurojje 
has herself been able to solve these great problems which are 
agitating her, and which threaten a widespread destruction, 
let us continue as now to disregard the counsels of those who 
would recommend us in India to embrace revolutionary theo¬ 
ries of what is called representative government. Tliat form 
of Government, even in England, affords little satisfaction 
to what is wisest and best in the community. It is not too 
much to say that in the Europe of to-day those nations whose 
systems of government are most modernised are the very 
nations whose conditions are found to be most critical, and 
where even the continuance of national life is most precarious. 
England alone, relying on the wise arrangements of her 
statesmen hundreds of years since dead, promises to stand 
safely on the threshold of a new world, and to live to witness 
the new order of things. When that future has declared 
itself, then indeed our time of rearrangement may have come. 
It has not come yet. Russia is to-day agitated by a demand 
for a National ingress; Russia is but one nation. We in 
India are many distinct nations, differing in customs, in 
caste, and in creeds. If it is true that tl^se developments 
even in Russia threaten to destroy her unity and to leave her 
a little later a number of disconnected States, at the mercy 
either of great foreign enanies or of one another—if Ais is 
so, then what would not hapi)en to us here were we mad 
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enough to list^ to similar teaching ? When the various 
nations of Europe—^the Russians, the French, the Germans, 
and the English—^have shown us the spectacle of a Cong¬ 
ress in which they can all meet and legislate, then, and not 
till then, may Mussulmans and Sikhs, and fighting Pathans, 
mingle at Allahabad or Madras in peaceful assembly with 
Bengalis and Mahrattas. If indeed the other people of 
India are now ready for this Congress project, I make bold 
to say we Mohammedans are not. Before we commence to 
make laws for others, let us show that all is complete within 
our own boimdaries. Have we got so much unemployed abi- 
lit}'^ here, that we can send delegates to spend their lives at 
distant Congress centres? Who will go from here on any 
such errand? No, my friends, what I have this year seen of 
Islam elsewhere suggests to me quite other needs. Who are 
the chosen Ambassadors of the Sultan and the Shah to Lon¬ 
don? Rustem, the Italian, and Malcolm, the Armenian, 
Christians both! Is this as it should be? And where now are 
the Standards of Omar? or what encouragement may we 
derive from the position of Egypt? When I think on these 
things and the lessons they contain, then I recognise that 
here in Hyderabad alone, unshadowed by foreign encroach¬ 
ments, Islam may yet revive, and something of our ancient 
glories may be ours. And our duty is to our own nation, 
here around our own shrines.’ Moming Post, December 8.”^ 

While, as noted above, the officers of Hyderabad were 
criticising the Congress, there were others who supported 
this institution. Mulla Abdul Qayum was among these 
sympathisers of the Congress. He was bom in 1858 in 
Madras. He had his education irf Hyderabad and in Mirza- 
pur in U.P. He entered government service in 1875 
and began to take an active interest in public affairs. Early 
in his life he had come into contact with Dr. A^omatn 
Chattopadhyaya and was one of those who took a leading 
part in what is known as the “Chanda Railway Sdheme Agi¬ 
tation”. After the birth of the Congress he wrote articl^ 
in support of that body in the local paper Safir-e-Deccan. 
He also got a number of copies of the pamphlet entitled “ A 
Spirited Defence of the Congress ” wluch Pandit Ayodhya- 
nath Kunzru had issued in reply to the criticism levelled by 
Sir Syed Ahmed and his supporters against the Congress. 
These were widely distributed by Mulla Abdul Qajnun and 

1 Bydtrckhad Affair*, VoL IX pp. 482-484 
2 
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Shttrful JtfuQ. For these activities the GovernmMit of 
*iryderabad issued a strong wammg to MuUa Abdul Qayuin 
on 29th September, 1888. The i^glish translafmn of the 
wammg letter is reproduced below:— 

“ Office of the Political & Financial 
Minister. 

No. Main (10828) 22nd Moharrum 1888 H . 

Misc: (1016) 29th September, 1888 

From:— 

Nawab Intesar Jung Bahadur, 

Offg. Secretary, 

Political & Financial, 

Hyderabad-Dn. 

To 

Mulla Abdul Qayum Saheb, 

Deputy Commissioner, 

Inam, 

Southern Division. 

I am directed by the Minister to state with reference to 
the articles which you have been writing in the “Safir-e- 
Deccan” in support of the National Congress, that the policy' 
of the Government is against the National Congress and 
in support of the “Patriotic Association”. It is hoped that 
you and your colleagues among the officials referred' to in 
the newspaper “Safir-e-Deccan” will desist from their aims 
and objects. The pamphlets in support of the National 
Confess wliich you, it is heard, have obtained from Allah* 
abad should be deposited by you with the Government fortii- 
with. 

Copy to Moulavi Sharf-ul-Huq, Officiating Superinten- 
1 dent, Excise Department, Secunderabad, with a similar ffi- 
I fectioh that he should desist from the propagation of the pam* 
phlets and deposit the undistributed ones with the (^vem- 
ment. 

It need not be stated that the activities of govemmott 
officers in opposition to govemmait policies is against geneml 
pmpriety. 

(Sd.) Illegible. 
Assistant Secretary.”* 


1. From files preserved in the CefitrUl Reeoi^ds Office, Hyderabod-thi* 
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But Mulila Abdiiil Qajrum ctoilitinued his Aefckities and iM 
the time of his death in 1906 attended many of the sessions 
(rf the Congress. The sympathy wliich the Indian Naticmai 
Congress attracted fr<»n the educated classes in Hyderabad 
is illustrated; by an account of the public meeting held in 
Secunderabad in October 1888 given below.:— 

“Small ccanmittees were formed in October, 1888 and 
bills and placards for holding a meeting were circulated. It 
also found publicity in the Local Press. One such reads: 

“The National Congress.—We are requested to in¬ 
timate that a pnfblic meeting will be held on behalf of 
this institution, opposite the Head Police Station in 
Secunderabad, at 5 p.m. on Simday next, the 21st in¬ 
stant. Notices will be issued in English, Urdu and 
Telugu by the Committees, and all the loyal subjects of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty, the Queen Empress, are 
cordially invited to attaid.” {Fide The Hyderabad 
Record, dated 19th Ocftober, 1888.) 

In Hyderabad, people were trying to hold a meeting at 
Cfaaderghat for this purpose. The paper {The Hyderabad 
Record) writes, 

“We imderstand' that it is in contemplation to hold a 
meeting in Chaderghat to discuss the aims and objects of the 
Congress. 

A local vernacular paper says that the Resident will be 
asked to allow the meeting to be held. It is true that the 
Inspector General of Police of His Higliness the Nizam’s 
Dominions on being asked in the Bombay High Court, the 
other day what he meant by the ‘Local Government’ replied 
‘The Residency’, but we have yet to learn that it is necessary 
to obtain the ^sident’s sanction before a public meeting of 
citizens can be convened in this State.” 

In accordance with a notice previously circulated {Fide 
The Hyderabad Record, dated 19th Octr., ,1^8) “A meet- 
mg in connection with this moveniiant was held last ev^ung 
at Secimderabad opposite the Head P<^ce Station. A lairge 
ehamiam was erected, but the greater portitai of the acHtienoe 
was aceqmmodated outside of it. The mimher assembled 
was close upon 2,900 and perfect order Was .mamtained 
throughout the proceedings. The meetmg was decidedly a 
jn^reaentative one. Among those who were presait w«re 
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Messrs. C. Ramachandra Pillay, Pleader, Edalji Soorabji 
Chenoy, Haji Saj jan Lall, Doondigalla Kistnaniah, Bezon- 
ji Aderji, Pleader, Chirconda Ramachandriah, Ganga Bhi- 
sham, Mirza Doordi, Chirconda Rangiah, Gopthy Lutch-^ 
miah, Venugopal Pillay, Vedyal Vurana, Ismail Saheb, 
Meerwanji Meah, Syedu Meah, Hussain Khan Saheb 
Hakim Sujjam Saheb, Jaganathji of Bunhtlal & Co., 
(Bankers), Haji Shaik Adam, Haji Moosa, Mooteal Rama- 
na, Haji Kajah Meah, Dr. Nabi Khan, etc. 

On the motion of Mr. Edulji Soorabji Chenoy, seconded 
by Ramachandra Pillay, Mr. B. Krishna Iyengar, solicitor 
of the Madras High Court, and a member of the Residency 
Local Fund Board was voted to the Chair. 

Mr. Krishna Iyengar after taking the chair spoke to the 

following effect:— 

# 

He was glad' that so many had come to attend this meet¬ 
ing, and had done him the honour to vote him to the chair. 
He, however, had not come prepared for the occasion and 
felt diffident to discharge the duties that now devolved 
upon him, especially as he had not been accustomed to ad¬ 
dress a large audience as the one before liim. He said that 
the object of the present meeting was to express their sym¬ 
pathy and lend their support to the national movement that 
was now taking place under the name of the Indian National 
Congress, whose aims and objects were at this time discussed 
in every part of India, and in much larger meetings than 
the present. He need hardly inform the audience that the 
motto of this National Congress was loyalty to the Queen- 
Empress of India, and its watch-word progress. (Cheers) 
‘Would you,’ he asked, ‘ca,ll this large and splendid meeting 
of the loyal subjects of the Queen Empress, who came to 
support this movement Disloyalty? No!’ The meeting had 
already been commenced so late and he would not detain it 
by any further remarks of his own, but would call upon other 
speakers to address it. 

Mr. Mootial Ramanna next stepped forward and read 
a Teli^ address. He was followed by Hari Krishna Sastry 
Pandit, who read the second Telugu address. The third 
address was delivered by Syed Mea Saheb in Urdu. Then 
came Mr. Ramachandra Pillay who in giving a short history 
of the rise and the progress of this Congress Movement, said 
that some opposition was started lately by some of tl» edu¬ 
cated classes who had charged the meml^rs who composed 
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the Congress with being imbued with republican views and 
with intent to oppose the Government. These accusers for¬ 
got that in the Hindu and Mohammedan sacred books the 
sovereign was spoken of as the incarnation of the Almighty 
and it was therefore mischievous to attribute to the members 
of the Congress such views and such intention of opposition. 
But having largely benefited by Western Education which 
the British Government in its vmbounded generosity ami 
goodwill towards its subject races had placed within their 
reach, he said, he would simply request the Government to 
confer upon them a large share of their rights and privileges 
which had been promised to them and would leave it to 
Government either to grant them or withhold them from the 
people. The Queen Empress as the mother of Her Indian 
subjects Would only be too happy to hear their cries and 
supply their wants, just as the mother would suckle the babe 
that cries for milk. 

The letter published by Syed Hussain Bilgrami in the 
Secunderabad paper {The Deccan Times) was then touched 
upon. Mr. Ramchandra Pillay could not agree with that 
gentleman when he insinuated that because the Hindus of¬ 
fered' to enrol themselves as volunteers to assist Govermnent 
in defending their country and repelling foreign invasion, 
they were disloyal. Mr. Pillay pointed out how The Deccan 
Times had changed front, in that once it was for the Cong¬ 
ress Movement and in the next breath it decried it and even 
went so far as to call forth, or anticipate an opposition meet¬ 
ing and prophesied a failure for the present meeting. He 
then referred to the partisanship of His Higlmess’s Govern¬ 
ment which had supported Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, and had 
forwarded a cheque to patronise the association which that 
gentldman headed. He said that till then the Nizam’s Gov¬ 
ernment was quite catholic in the distribution of its favoiu*s 
arid support, but the reason for its deviation from this path 
was not far to see, seeing who composed the present Govern¬ 
ment of His Highness. History, he informed his audience, 
recorded that all reforms in the past had invariably met with 
opposition and that what the association of Sir Syed Ahmed 
Kl^ mig:ht do, instead of thwarting the aims and objects 
of the Congress, would most assuredly aid its develcmment 
and prove advantageous to it in the end. After Mr. !l^ma- 
chmidra Pillay sat dovm, Mr. Harikrishna Sastry addressed 
the mating in Telugu. He was followed by Mr. Bazonji 
’Aderji, Pleader, who made a very effective and eloquent 
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kpeedi. He ccnubsled tiie objediim nused against the Cong¬ 
ress to the offect that it was not a representative cme, 
riiowed how many diii'erent professions were represented in 
the last Congress held at Ma^as. The reoeptiou accorded to 
the delegates by Lords DufPerin and Connemara aiien the 
Congress was held at Calcutta and Madras was instanced by 
him to show that the representatives of the British Govern¬ 
ment did not look upon the nnovement as one subversive of 
good government. The demands made by the Ckmgiess 
were pronounced in all influential quarters as bemg very 
moderate and were acquiesced in by all sections of politicians 
in England and in India. The British Government would 
do wi^ to grant immediately these demands as gracious 
favours, whereas if longer delayed, it would be compiled to 
grant them as a matter of necessity, which it could avoid. 

Mr. Ramchandra Pillay was now called to explain to 
the audience what had transpired at the meeting, which he 
did in Urdu. The Cliainnan then asked' the meeting to sub¬ 
mit its proposals. 

(1) It was then proposed by Mr. Edulji Chen(^, 
seconded by Mr. Haji Khwaja Meah, that the meeting re¬ 
cord its sympathy with the Indian National Congress. 
The proposal was carried unanimously. 

(2) It was proposed by Mr. Haji Sajjan Lafl, 
seconded by Mr. Krishna Iyengar, that all should subscribe 
at the imiform rate of one rupee each to meet the expaises 
of the Congress. 

(8) It was proposed by Mr. Kameshwar Rao, 
seconded by Mr. lyaswamy Achary, that the following 
gentlemen sent as delegates to Allahabad:—Messrs. Haji 
Sajjan Lall, Mohomed Akram, Sheik Adam, Ramanuja 
Moodelliar, Ramachandra Pillay, Gungabhishem and Re- 
zonji Aderji. 

All the above proposals were supported without a 
discussion. 

Mr. Tadenta Desigachariar read a Sanskrit verse on tiie 
benefits enjoyed under the reign of Her Majesl^. 

The Chairman made a final speech and allied for three 
eheers for Her Majesty which was most enibnsiasticaQy 
responded to. 
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A vote of thanks was next proposed by Mr. Ramchandra 
Pillay to the Chairman, and the National Anthem having 
been struck up, the interesting meeting came to a close.”^ 

Mr. Eardly Norton delivered a lecture <mi “ The Tndi>n 
National Congress ” in Mahboob College, Secunderabad, on 
23rd September, 1889, and Mr. Ghulam Dastagir presided 
over it. In the annals of Secunderabad this day would ever 
remain memorable. 


1* rrom sn Mtids entitled ** The IndUui M^etionel Consvess — A in 

Secundembd (1888) by K, S*J*a t«L a Meeting in 



Chaptee II 

THE PRESS IN HYDERABAD (1890-1891) 

Opinions in Hyderabad continued to be sharply divided 
between those who were in favour of the Congress and those 
against tlie organization. Broadly speaking, officials belong¬ 
ing to the group of Mohsin-ul-Mulk and others were opposed 
to the Congress while officers like Mulla Abdul Qayum and 
Dr. Aghornath Cliattopadhyaya, the press and the general 
public were in favour of this institution. Ghulam Dastagir 
has referred to one incident in this connection in the fol¬ 
lowing words:— 

“ In imitation of the Government of India, the 
Native States in general and the Government of the Nizam 
in particular were strongly against the Congress. At this 
time (i.e., in 1889) a meeting of the supporters of the 
National Congress was held in Secunderabad. The lecturer 
was Mr. Norton, Bar-at-law. The sponsors of the meeting 
requested me to be the chairman to which I agreed. The 
result was that many persons began to express their dis¬ 
pleasure against me in various ways. The Anti-Congress 
element considers itself as backward and desires to fight 
against the more powerful group fearing that the educated 
class would prevail upon them and they consider the activi¬ 
ties of this advanced class as rebellion against the 
Government.”^ 

A similar sympathy towards the Congress was expressed 
by Rev. Mr. Gilder of the Chaderghat Methodist Episcopal 
Church at the end of 1889:— 

“ You will be glad to hear that in the Rev. Mr. Gilder 
of the Chadarghat Methodist Episcopal Church we have 
got a well-wisher of the Indian National Congress move¬ 
ment. Alluding to The Pioneer’s articles on “ Missionaries 
and Politics ” he writes thus to me:— 

‘ With reference to “ Missionaries and Politics ” I 
believe every Christian Missionary in India ought to be in 
the vanguard in all things relating to the social or politico- 
social as well as moral advancement of the people. There 
are politics and politics; and inasmuch as in jmwy of, tl^e 


1. Autobiography of Ghulam Dastgir, p. 129. 
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political reforms called for to-day, there are bound up many 
and weighty social problems which demand a satisfactory 
solution in the interests of the people of India and which 
when solved will expedite political reforms, I am of opinion 
that Missionaries are not guilty of meddling in matters 
beyond their concern when they extend practical 
sympathy to the National Congress. My own sympathies 
are very largely with the Congress.’ 

The public life in Hyderabad was slowly coming for¬ 
ward and expressing itself in various fields. By this time a 
class of pleaders haxl come into existence since the exami¬ 
nations for pleadership were started for the first time in 
1883. Legal talent was also attracted from outside the State 
and we hear the names of Ramchandra PiUay and Barrister 
Rudra, who started practising in the courts of Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad at this time. A nmnber of societies and 
clubs had been started and were contributing to the shaping 
of public opinion. The Young Men’s Improvement Society 
was established on 26th Februray, 1879, in Chaderghat. The 
Society moved into its own premises on 8th August, 1886. 
It maintained a reading-room, a library and used to arrange 
lectures of prominent people. 

The Theosophical Society was established on 26th 
December, 1882 by Ramaswamy Iyer in Chaderghat. It 
secured the patronage of officers like Pestonji and Jhangirji. 
The Society Hall was constructed and declared open on 7th 
January, 1906, by Mrs. Anne Besant. This Society was a 
centre of discussions on religious and cultural matters and 
attracted the elite of the city. 

The Albert Reading Room, Secimderabad, the Malwala 
Sabha in the city and the Hindoo Social Club, Chaderghat, 
were also beginning to take part in public affairs. Due to 
men like Dr. Aghomath Chattopadhyaya, Barrister Rudra 
and Ramchandra Pillay interest in Public matters was 
quickened. Criticism of the administration began to appear 
at this time both in the press and on the platform. This 
criticism was resented by the official world who attributed 
these activities to outsiders. This cleavage is brought out 
effectively in the following extract:— 

“ The Hindus and the Nizam's Goveenment. It 
is marvellous how public opinion is being educated, shaped 


1. Hydtrabad in 1890-91, pp. 61-S2. 
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and formed into a factor for the good of the country, by the 
influence of the Madrasi and the Bengali. Those here who, 
in season and out of season, thunder their anathemas 
against these for their ‘meddlesomeness’ and ‘intellectual 
dishonesty ’ have little honsety to perceive the real good 
that they are doing to Hyderabad. And those in power find 
it little convenient or to their advantage to confess it. But 
the fact remains that but for the advanced Madrasi and the 
Bengali the wishes and feelings of the people might have 
been to-day as much a sealed-book to those at the helm of 
affairs as they were a few years ago.”^ 

The Hindoo Social Club, Chaderghat had Ba,ja Murli 
Manohar Bahadur as the President and Mr. B Krishna 
Iyengar as the Vice-President. The proceedings of a meet¬ 
ing held in this club will give an idea of the active interest 
which was being taken by the public in the administrative 
measures of the Government:— 

“ The “ gross injustice ” of the appointment of a 
committee of orthodox and ill-informed men to decide, from 
a religious point of view, whether Hindu students could cross 
the “ kala pani ” and of the condition imposed by the Gov¬ 
ernment which requires of a student good knowledge of 
Persian and Urdu to offer Jiimself as a candidate for the 
Government scholarship and which prevents many a pro¬ 
mising Hyderabadee youth from taking advantage of the 
opportunity afforded of proceeding to Kngland for purposes 
of education is felt strongly and widely here. And the 
public are bestirring themselves to memorialise the Govern¬ 
ment with regard to the matter. A meeting of the Chader¬ 
ghat Social Club was held last night to consider the pro¬ 
position brought forward by one of its members, Mr. 
Krishnamachari, b.a., b.l., viz., that the Government be 
memorialized in the matter of sending Hindu students to 
England for purposes of education. It was a large gather¬ 
ing fully representative of the cult and intelligence of the 
Hindu portion of the population of the place. In the 
absence of Rajah Murli Manohur Bahadur, the President, 
M r. B. Krishna Iyengar, Vice-President of the “ Club”, 
occupied the chair. 

The Chairman by way of explaining the object of the 
meeting said: He was sure that all present missra the pre¬ 
sence amidst them of the Rajah Murli Manohur Bahadur, 


1. Hyderabad in 1890-91, p. 9. 
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the President. He was sorry that the Rajah was not there 
where he was to advise them with regard to the proposition 
that had brought them together, and by his words throw the 
weight of his influence as a member of one of the oldest and 
noblest Hindu families in the State into the scale against 
any possible opposition in high places. But this consoled him, 
that the Rajah had been in the Club’s room a few hours 
previously, and called away by urgent business elsewhere, 
left assurance of his sympathy with the object of the meet¬ 
ing and as such would no doubt subscribe his name to the 
memorial that might be voted to be submitted to the Gov¬ 
ernment by the meeting. Then reading out Mr. Krislma- 
machari’s proposition, he continued: He knew every one 
would admit that the advantages accruing from a sojourn, 
however short, in the land of the most enliglitened people 
on the face of the earth, the English, in the land of those 
whom Providence had put in-charge of the destinies of India 
were very great. If a short sojourn by reason of giving an 
insight into the thou^ts and feelings of the West was so 
advantageous, how much more must it be when made with 
the object of an educational training there? Whether the 
Shastras allowed of Hindus crossing the seas or not, he 
could not say. Opinions were divided upon the point, the 
same passages in the Shastras were differently construed. 
But this he could say, the times in which we w'ere living were 
not the same as those in which our ancestors had lived, that 
we could not, with impunity, remain stationary wliile all the 
rest of the world was moving, that the wave of enlighten¬ 
ment, of advanced thought was growing bigger and bigger 
day by day, that the tide was increasing in volume and to 
stem it back would be attended with grave consequences. 
As to antagonism to Hindus going to England, it was not 
as strong as it had been; as time advanced it grew weaker. 
The caste people, even Brahmins, were now, in a way of 
course, willing to admit their England-returned brethren 
back into caste as evidenced in the case of the Brahmin Bar¬ 
rister in Bangalore. This itself showed that belief and pre¬ 
judice however strongly grounded must give way to the in¬ 
fluences of time and circumstances. The major portion of 
the population in the Nizam’s Dominions was Hindu and 
Government should be memorialised to show consideration 
to the claims of this portion, to encourage them educational¬ 
ly and in other ways, to give than opportunities of being 
serviceable to the State, such opportunities as those of pro¬ 
ceeding to England in view to education. With these words, 



he called upon Mr. Krishnamachari to “ move ” his pro- 
postion. 

Mr. V. Krishnamachari, b.a., b.l., said: The chairman 
had said all that he might have said on the important question 
of Hindus making sea-voyage. And he would not weary 
the meeting witli any repetition. The Nizam’s Government 
had sanctioned a number of scholarships for the benefit of 
Hyderabadee youths desirous of prosecuting their studies 
in England. And they had entrusted the decisions of the 
question of Hindus going to England to a number of men 
very orthodox and as such adverse to Hindus going to 
England. This was a mistake and it needed to be corrected. 
Then he moved that the Nizam’s Government be memo- 
ralized in the matter of sending Hindu students to England 
for purposes of education. 

Mr. P. Ramchandra Pillay, a member of the local bar, 
rising to second the proposition, said: He had been for many 
years resident in Secunderabad, in His Highness the Nizam’s 
Dominions, and had always taken interest in things affect¬ 
ing the welfare of the people. Not being a high functionary 
in the State, he had not done much. But whatever it had 
been possible for him to do he had not left undone. Recently 
he had advised a Hindu lad of his acquaintance to put in 
his application for being permitted to compete for one of 
the scholarships established by the Government for enabl¬ 
ing deserving Hyderbadees to prosecute their studies in 
England, The advice had been carried out but the appli¬ 
cation had been rejected on the score of the applicant’s not 
knowing Persian and Urdu. Now, he could not for the life 
of him understand how a knowledge of Persian and 
Urdu could be of any help to students in their studies 
in England. No doubt a knowledge of Persian and Urdu 
was necessary for those who were to serve the Nizam’s Gov¬ 
ernment; but then, the knowledge could be acquired by 
students on their return from England. The selected candi¬ 
dates for the British Indian Civil Service were made to 
study the Vernaculars of the Districts to which they wished 
to be appointed during their probationary term of office. 
Why should not His Highness’s Government do a similar 
thing? The bringing into existence a committee to decide 
whether Hindus could, religiously speaking, cross the “ Black 
waters ” was not called for. And the appointment of purely 
orthodox men on it, gave room for the suspicion that thie 



Government had prejudged the case, had made up its mind 
not to allow the Hindus to profit by the opportunities, 
afforded by the scholarships, of going to England. An im¬ 
pression had been gaining ground that those in power were 
opposed to the interests of the Hindus. And this but 
tended to strengthen this impression. In the memorial to 
be submitted to the Government it should be stated in clear, 
unmistakable terms that it would do well, that it would be 
to its interest, to act so as to remove this impression. In 
this connection, he might say a word or two about the state¬ 
ment made by the Nawab Intesar Jung with reference to 
the account of the interview that a friend had had the courage 
to have with the Nawab on behalf of the “ Hindu ” viz., that 
there was apathy on the part of the Hindus to avail 
themselves of the opportunities given them of educating 
themselves to a high standard. The Nawab had referred, 
in exemplification of the statement, to the fact that there 
were few Hindus in the higher grades of the Pleader’s 
service. He (the speaker) had moved freely with all classes 
of Hindus in the State, and could state, without the least 
fear of contradiction, that there was many a Hindu who 
could hold his own against the Moslem in the higher grades 
of pleader’s calling. But how Hindus in no way inferior 
to their Mahomedan competitors failed to secure a pass in 
the examinations admitting them to these grades was a 
mystery to him as to every one else. The mystery could not 
mean any apathy on the part of the Hindus to avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunities given them of educating them¬ 
selves to a higher standard. 

Mr. Sadagopachari, m.a., in supporting the proposition 
said that the Government should be asked to tlirow the 
scholarships open to the Hindus as well as to the Mahome- 
dans. 

Then Mr. P. Veeraraghavalu Naidu, a non-member, 
being permitted by the Chairman to speak on the occasion, 
said: There was no necessity for asking the Government 
in the memorial to throw the scholarsliips open to the Hindus. 
The Government notification published in the Jareeda a few 
months previously threw them open to all bona fide Hyder- 
abadees, irrespective of caste or creed. And it was 
thought that Hindu lads might compete for the scholarships 
as well as other religionists which led those in power to bring 
into existence a committee to decide whether, from a religious 
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point of view, Hindus could cross the seas—ostensibly to 
provide against the impression that the Government was 
doing anything arbitrarily without consulting the people 
concerned. So then, our object, in memorializing the Gov¬ 
ernment, should be to prevent them from being solely guided 
by the opinions of the orthodox men on the committee. 

Then the proposition being put to the vote, was carried 
nem. con. A committee was formed of Messrs. Krislma 
I Iyengar, Ramachandra Pillai, Krishnamachari and Rama- 
t chimdra Lakshman, to draw up a memorial to the Govem- 
! ment making mention of the points dwelt upon by the dif- 
i ferent sjjeakers. ” ‘ 

The Chaderghat Social Club also sent a Memorandum 
on 2nd October, 1890 to the Governor General praying that 
the age of consent be raised to 14 years. 

The activities of the Malwala Sabh^are referred to as 
follows:— 

“ The Malwala Sabha which owes its existence to 
the Rajah Murli Manohur Bahadur is doing a lot of good 
work in the City. One of its essential objects seems to be to 
preach to the people on the advantages of education and thus 
to clear the path of all prejudices. To judge by the large 
number of men present at a meeting of the “ Sabha ” I had 
the pleasure of attending sometime ago, the loud applause 
that the lecturer of the evening, the Rajah Murli Manohur 
Bahadur, was every now and then greeted with by them— 
the weekly lectures of the Sabha are very much appreciated 
in the city. Mrs. Sbevanti Bai Trimbak Canaran, one of the 
lady delegates to the Bombay Congress—on a short visit 
here—addressed one of the meetings of this Association 
recentty on “ Female Education ”. I wish the “ Sabha ” all 
success.”® 

In 1889 Barrister Rudra came to Hyderabad and 
started his practice in the courts of Hyderabad and 
Secimderabad. For sometime he was popular in the official 
circles, but his remarks in the Gribble versus GnUagar Case, 
to wit, “ It is a weU-knovm fact that the justice in Hydejr- 
abad is a* toss up, and the judges are more or less partisans 
of the Government ” caused a furor. Thte City High Court 
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called upon Mr. Rudra to show cause why he should not 
be debarred from appearing before the court. He was 
virtually boycotted by the official world for his independent 
attitude. The incident is described as follows:— 

“ HydeuabaDj 24th January, 1891—^As promised 
in a recent letter of mine I shall let you know how a gentle¬ 
man who has the misfortune to be independent, spirited and 
to have the courage of his convictions, has been and is being 
persecuted here. The gentleman I refer to is no other than 
Mr. A. C. Rudra, Barrister-at-Iaw. He set foot on this 
soil about two years ago and he has been a marked man 
since. The success that greeted him on all sides at the out¬ 
set and the petty persecution and social “ boycotting ” that 
followed it close on its heels, the treatment he has received 
from the Moglai officialdom ranging from utmost warmth 
to utmost frigidity, from petting to persecution: these show 
how very difficult it is for a self-respecting man to pull on 
well where factions reign supreme, that sycophancy and 
time-serving alone can constitute the secret of success in 
a place where men in power are such as are bent upon self- 
aggrandisement. Mr. Rudra was received with open arms 
by every one here at the beginning. How he was shaken 
by the hand, by the official “ silk gloves, ” how Mehdi Has- 
san “ chaperoned ” him into the favour of the officialdom, 
how he in his enthusiastic admiration proposed Mr. Rudra 
to a membership of the Nizam Club and how the Joint- 
Secretary of the Club seconded the proposal—all Hyderabad 
knows. And how all this favour and friendship turned in¬ 
to antagonistic factors is equally well-known. About the 
same time that he got into the Nizam Club Mr. Rudra. ac¬ 
cepted the correspondentship of the “ Pioneer and then 
began his troubles. As the local representative of the 
“ Pioneer ” he was not going to act the apologist of the 
vagaries and the wrong-doing of the officials or their hangers- 
on. In his telegrams to the “ Pioneer ” which appeared in 
its issues of November and December 1889, he evinced a 
spirit of independence and a determination to echo the 
people’s voice at any cost which well-nigh took away the 
breath of his official friends and admirers. They saw what 
stuff he was made of, but thought that time would change 
him and convert him into a blower of their trumpets. They 
thought vvTong. Mr. Rudra’s independence did not flag. He 
persisted in his cause with the result that his “friends” 
dropped off one after another. And by acceptiag a brief 
ftom the British officers concerned in the famous Sowar case, 
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he made himself “ thorouglJy ” obnoxious to all in any way 
connected with the Government. Then came the declaration 
of “ war It was held, by the power-that-be, a crime de¬ 
serving of exemplary punishment for any official to be on any 
good understanding with Mr. Rudra. And it was in ac¬ 
cordance with tins unwritten order that such of the officials 
as responded to the invitations issued by Messrs. Rudra, 
Gribble and Syed Ali for a picnic at Golconda—one of the 
social events of last year—^got what is officially known as 
the khanji wink and Messrs. Syed Ali and Gribble who 
were associated with “ the Offender ” fared worse at the 
hands of the “ Government ”. The “ sinners ” repented and 
were restored to favour, but Mr. Rudra stood recalcitrant 
—to suffer. Many methods have since been employed to 
cow him down and crush him. First in order came his 
“ boycotting, ” from the Nizam’s Club. The incidents con¬ 
nected with this are among the most remarkable in the an¬ 
nals of social life here. A challenge regarding his eligibility 
to membership of the club made by a member on the 7th 
December, 1889, and deemed “unfit for notice ” at the time 
—was entertained against Mr. Rudra on the 11th October, 
1890, by the Secretary of the Club—the Nawab Fateh 
Nawaz Jung. A rule whicli refers to certain nationalities 
and not to the individual religious beliefs of those falling 
under the nationalities was misinterpreted so as to operate 
against him. And he was turned out of the Club. This was 
followed by attempts to make this place too hot for him. 
Finding it difficult to get a house to live in, because of the 
khanji \vink, he took shelter under the roof of a friend. 
Even here he was not left in peace. A distinguished official 
of the State had sworn to see him out of the friend’s house. 
And the following conversation between the official and the 
friend reveals what unscrupulous men we have holding sway 
here now and to what depths they can descend to infuse ter¬ 
ror into those wdio dare to be independent. 

Official: —“ I say, my friend the Nawab spoke to me 
about Rudra last night. He said he was stopping with you. 
Is it true?” 

Friend: —“ Yes. The poor fellow could not get a house. 
So I put him up with me, and mean to do so until he gets 
a house.” 

Official: —“ You had better get rid of him as soon as 
you can. The Sirkar is very angry with you. The Nawab 
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told me that either you must drop Rudra or I must drop 
you. If you keep him long with you, it will be a sad look¬ 
out for you.” 

Friend '.—“ But how can I ask him to leave before he 
gets a house?” 


Official '.—“ How I can’t say. But the Nawab told me 
that Rudra is a rebel (Bagi) and anybody that associates with 
him will be regarded as a rebel. That is the Sirkar’s opinion, 
and we shall do well to respect it.” 

As the result of this conversation, Mr. Rudra found 
himself within twenty-four hours of its taking place, occupy¬ 
ing a house, the possession of which was soon to be claimed by 
a certain “ would-be ” tenant. While knocking about in this 
manner, Mr. Rurda was hauled over the coals for his remarks 
about the administration of justice in the Hyderabad Court 
in connection with Gribble versus Gallagher. I have seen 
the correspondence that has passed between the High Court 
and Mr. Rudra on this matter, and I find reason to believe 
that Mr. Rudra’s position is unassailable and so I hope the 
High Court will be prudent enough to accept the explana¬ 
tion tendered by ]\Ir. Rudra and be done with the ugly affair. 
You have not heard as yet Mr. Editor the last of the perse¬ 
cution. A high official of the State paid a visit recently to 
the head office of the “ Indian Thunderer.” What passed 
between him and the Editor-in-chief, no one knows, but there 
is good reason for believing that the official’s visit has not been 
altogether unsuccessful. It is reported that Mr. Rudra and 
his Editor differed in opinion on a matter of considerable 
importance to the State, and this ‘ difference ’ has resulted in 
the non-appearance of Hyderabad telegrams in the columns 
of the paper. Here ends for the present the history of the 
Persecution. 

Barrister Rudra had ultimately to leave Hyderabad 
State for his views which were anathema to the official world: 

“ An order published in a recent issue of the “ Ja- 
reeda ” notifies that in accordance with the decision of the 
learned Judges of the High Court, Mr. Rudra has been de¬ 
barred for his offensive remarks on Justice in the Moglai 
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Courts in connection with Gribble versm Gallagher. It is 
noteworthy that the order should appear about the same time 
that Mr. Rudra by his cross-examination of Mr. Gallagher 
put the public in possession of many important State secrets, 
not the least of them being that which charges the officials 
with bribing xmscrupulous newspapermen for being lauded 
up. A strange coincidence to be sure!” 

The Press commented strongly on this order:— 

“ Hyderabad, 2\st March, 1891,—This morning’s ‘ Dec- 
can Times has a very sensible leader commenting upon the 
order recently passed by His Excellency the Minister revok¬ 
ing the licence granted to Mr. A. C. Rudra, Barrister-at-law, 
to practise in the Courts of His Highness the Nizam for 
“ offensive remarks ” made by him regarding the Judges of 
the High Court in connection with Gallagher versus Gribble. 
“ The case of Ikir. Rudra ” is very clearly set forth, and, the 
great injustice or rather the unheard-of severity of the order 
is dealt with in no spiteful or captious spirits. The remarks 
which have cost Mr. Rudra his sunnudh allude to the Gov¬ 
ernment of Hyderabad being a personal one, to Judges 
being more or less all partizans of the Government, and to 
justice being a toss-up in Hyderabad. That the Hyderabad 
Govermnent is a personal one, even the most unscrupulous 
of official proteges and apologists cannot and dare not deny; 
and the partizanship, Le., the thoroughly subservient character 
of the Judges, is put beyond a possibility of doubt by the 
fact that the High Court did not take any notice of the so- 
called oflPensive remarks until called upon more than once 
by the Government to do so. Who can gainsay then that 
justice is a toss-up here? A statement of these facts made 
when uncalled for would certainly constitute an unpardon¬ 
able offence. But in the circumstances in which it was made 
by Mr. Rudra, it was privileged. His client, Mr. Gribble, 
stood charged with unprofessional and dishonourable con¬ 
duct; and to have refrained from mentioning well-known 
facts calculated to disprove the charge would have been 
dereliction of duty. That the Judges should have failed to 
take all this into account and “ unanimously resolved ” to 
strike Mr. Rudra’s name off the rolls of the advocates of the 
High Court is passing strange—if it does not point to parti¬ 
zanship. ” ^ 
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The Governing body of the Albert Reading Room, Se¬ 
cunderabad, were also active in interesting themselves in 
educational matters of public interest:— 

“ The Hindus of Secunderabad would seem to have 
taken a leaf from the book of their brethren here. The 
“ Albert Reading Room ” people convened one or two meet¬ 
ings to discuss the advisability of having a Hindu Judge in 
place of Mr. Ekbal Ali retired, and have finally resolved to 
memorialize the Government praying that it may take 
advantage of the vacancy created in the High Court branch 
and appoint a competent Hindu Judge to interpret law in 
the light of the customs and manners of a vast majority of 
His Highness’s subjects. The resolution though destined 
to fall flat on the powers-that-be is to be welcomed as indica¬ 
tive of the growth of jiublic opinion which will have one day 
attained such strength as to force justice even from worse 
rulers than those in the ascendanc to-day.” ^ 

The newspapers in their outspoken comments against 
the administration had to run up against many difficulties 
yet they maintained an independent outlook. The follow¬ 
ing article appearing in the Hyderabad Record, which last¬ 
ed for about 5 years , is illustrative of the tone and the tem¬ 
per of the press of the period:— 

“ The latter half of the nineteenth century was cha¬ 
racterised by vigorous journalistic activity in Hyderabad 
and a number of newspapers and journals in Urdu, Per¬ 
sian, Telugu, Maratlii and English were started during this 
period. Most important among them were:— 

1. Aftah-i-Deccan. 

Aftab-i-Deccan was published by Qazi Muhammad Qutb 
from Secunderabad in 1860. 

2. Afmr-uUAkhbar 

It was a weekly of two pages published by Maiflavi Must- 
taq Ahmad from Golconda. 

8. Asaf-vl’Akhbar. 

Asaf-ul-Akbhar was a weekly of six pages published 
from the Residency Bazars bby Narayan Swamy Mudaliar, 
from 1st February, 1878. 
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4 . Amfi. 

It was a weekly of six pages published by Sayyid Altaf 
Hussain in 1885. 

5. Islamia. 

It was published in 1882 by Maulvi Sayyid Mohib-i- 
Hussain. 

6. Shaukat-uUIslam. 

This paper was first published at Sukurwarpet, Poona 
and later on from Bombay City. It was a four-page weekly. 
Later on it was published from Secunderabad by A. Haji 
ISIohd. Kirtan Sahib. He was also granted permission to 
publish a part of his paper in English. 

7. Shafaq, a weekly of six pages, published from the Resi¬ 
dency Bazars in 1881, by Narhari Rao. 

8. Mateen-i-Kirtan. 

It was published by Mohiuddin Kirtan from Afzal Gunj 
in 1870. 

9. Masmr-ul-Qulub. 

It was a supplement of ShaukaUid-Islam, being a weekly 
of two pages published from Secunderabad from 28th Feb¬ 
ruary 1886. 

10. MualUm-i-Shafiq. 

In 1882 it was a monthly, and later on from August 1884 
it became a weekly. Maulvi Mohib Hussain was its editor. 

11. Pcdk-i-Asafi. 

Paik-i-Asafi was a daily published from 1st January 
1884 by Munshi Sayyid Hasan, Jashan Bilgrami, from the 
Mathba-i-Hazar Dastan. The Government granted aid of 
Rs. 1,500 a year to this journal. 

12. Jarida-i-alamiya. 

Jarida-i-alamiya. It was the Hyderabad State Gazette, 
published in 1869. First it was in Persian. Later on it was 
published in Urdu. Hs first editor was Maulvi Zain-ul-Abe- 
deen Shirazi. It continued till 1^48* 



Id. The Deccan Pimch. 

The Deccan Punch was a weekly of six pages, published 
from Gowliguda by Kishan Rao in 1887. 

14. Hazar Dastan. ^ 

At first it was a weekly but in 1883 it became a daily. 
It was published by Muhamad Aqil from Darushafa. It 
received an annual subsidy of lls. 1,500 from the Nizam’s 
Gk)vernment. 

15. Sayyid-ul-Akhhar. 

Sayyid-ul-Akhbar, a Persian weekly, its publication was 
from 16th November, 1888. 

16. Ihn-o-Amal. 

17. Musheer-i-Deccan, 

It is still continuing. 

18. Dena Vartaman. 

It was an eight-page bi-weekly, four pages in Urdu and 
four in English, published on Fridays and Saturdays by 
Narayan Swamy Mudaliar from the Residency Bazar. 

19. The Deccan Times. 

The Deccan Times was started in 1864. It was printed 
and published at 155, James Street, Secunderabad, by G. P. 
F. Gallagher. It was a weekly. . 

20. The Deccan Standard. 

It was a weeldy published from Secunderabad by Mr. 
Leech. 

21. Jami-Jamshid. 

22. The Public Opinion. 

The Public Opinion was tm English weekly published 
from the Residency Bazars. 

Note :—It is interesting to note that in 1901, the number of 
periodicals and newspapers published was, only 14, 
of which 12 were in Urdu and 2 in Marathi 
and only 7 out of 14 were newspapers. 

Some of these newspapers were started to commemorate 
the happy event of the accession of His Highness Nawab 
Mir Mahboob Ali Khan on the 5th February 1884. It is 
interesting to note that a few newspapers and journals were 
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also started, however, outside the Hyderabad State on this 
occasion. {Nizam-ul-Mulk was a weekly of six pages pub¬ 
lished by Qazi Fahimuddin from Muradabad.). 

This paper deals with one such paper called “ The Hy¬ 
derabad Record.” Its issues tvere of a large size 
published thrice a week on Mondays, Wednesdays and, 
Fridays by Mr. Solomon from the Residency Bazar with 
a monthly subscription of Rs. 2. 

In one of its editorials dated 29th January 1890 A.D. 
the i)olicy of the paper is clearly enunciated thus:— 

“ The principles which have guided us hitherto, and 
hope will guide us hereafter, are above party considerations 
and we mean to pursue our public duties fearlessly and act 
at all hazards against every kind of evil... .Our honourable 
calling compels us to support the weak against the strong 
and in doing so we endeavom to yield implicit obedience to 
law, order....” 

The Hyderabad Record and the Nationalist Movement: 

The Hyderabad Record always championed the cause 
of the Nationalist Movement and the down-trodden people. 
Even the Imperial Government at Calcutta did not escape 
its bitter criticism. In a series of editorials on “The Gov- 
ermnent of India’s Suicidal Financial Policy ” the paper 
drew the attention of the people to its repercussions. 

As a champion of the Nationalist Movement, it vigo¬ 
rously espoused the cause by giving free publicity to its acti¬ 
vities. It was but natural that it clashed with big personal¬ 
ities and also contemporary newspapers who did not escape 
its scathing remarks in this connection. For example, The 
Deccan Times, which started as Nationalist paper, later on 
came imder the influence and pressure of the Residency and 
pursued an anti-national policy. Hence this paper came in 
for a lot of severe criticism at the hands of The Hyderabad 
Record. 

Referring to Lord Dufferin’s speech at the dinner ^ven 
in his honour on St. Andrew’s Day (where he called the 
Congress a microscopic minority), The Hyderabad Record 
“ denoimced it as the most indiscreet remark that could have 
been published or uttered and foresaw that it would be just 
disturbing a hornet’s nest which might have been left alone, 

and that it would set the country ablaze. {Vide, The 

Hyderabad Record, dated 19th December 1888.). 
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Lord Dufferin’s unsympathetic attitude towards the Na¬ 
tional Congress did not materially affect the position of the 
Freedom Movement. The Hyderabad Record writes, “ the 
opposition from Lord Dufferin comes upon us as an unex¬ 
pected surprise. But we knew that sooner or later we will 
have to present a compact front to the whole body of Indian 

officials from the Viceroy downwards.But since it 

has been the case, we can say that it is a fortunate circums¬ 
tance for us, that the retiring Viceroy’s shallow denimciation 
of the Congress has so soon given us an opportunity to he 
fore-warned and thus to be fore-armed. 

Proceeding further it adds “We are entering upon an era 
of struggle for the power which has hitherto been their pre¬ 
serve. And the Struggle that has in a manner already com¬ 
menced between the ruling classes on the one hand, and the 
evergrowing class of the educated natives on the other, will 
be hardly less keen, or less sustained than was the struggle 
of the plebeians against the patricians in Roman History, or 
of the English jjeople against the strong opposition of the 
king and the aristocracy in turn.” 

The Hyderabad Record refers to the attempt of Nawab 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk in belittling the Nationalist Movement. It 
also publishes extracts from Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk’s letter 
addressed to Gladstone and Gladstone’s reply to Nawab. 
Referring to the Nawab’s interview with Gladstone, the 
paper commented, “In the course of the interview, the Nawab 
tried his best to draw out the veteran statesman for an ex¬ 
pression of his views and opinion on this great and imique 
movement that is now engaging the attention of all classes of 
politicians throughout the length and breadth of India, and 
has already drawn the sympathies of all sincere well-wishers 
of India even in Great Britain, we mean the Indian National 
Congress. But the Nawab to his discomfiture unfortunately 
found that the wary politician and statesman was too astute 
to be so easily drawn out and so adamantine did he exhibit 
himself to be that the Grand Old Man refused to be charmed 

by the Nawab. {The Hyderabad Record, dated 17th 

December, 1888). 

The Hyderabad Record quotes ^th approval the speech 
of Gladstone who rebukes Lord Salisbury for calling Dada- 
bhai Nauroji ‘ a blackman when he was seeking election to 
PaxUament. 
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The arguments of Maharaja Dalip Singh in support of 
his claims over the Punjab, his appeal to the people of India 
to join his banner to drive the English out of India and his 
last manifesto have been given full publicity {Ibid., dated 
3rd May and 7th August 1889). 

It devoted many columns and editorials to give full pub¬ 
licity to the proceedings of the Allahabad Session of the 
National Congress, {Ibid., dated 28th and- 31st December 
1888, 4th, 7th and 11th January 1889). 

The article “The Coming National Congress,” i.e., The 
Bombay Session appeared in its issue of 17th July 1889. 
Another editorial “A case for the Congress” appeared in its 
issue dated 17th December, 1889. 

Charles Bradlaugh, who participated in the Allahabad 
Session of the National Congress, prepared a Draft Consti¬ 
tution for India and addressed a letter to the Editor of The 
Hyderabad Record requesting him to give full publicity to 
the scheme and also to apprise him of the public opinion about 
his draft. The following letter from him gives an idea of the 
esteem and popularity enjoyed by this paper:— 

London, N.W. 

20, Circus Road, 

11th Oct. 1889. 

To 

The Editor, 

The Hyderabad Record. 

Sir, 

I have pleasure in forwarding you in print a copy of the 
Draft Bill which I propose to ask leave to introduce next 
session for carrying out the proposals of the Indian National 
Congress regarding the enlargement (in number of mem¬ 
bers and in powers) of the yarious Legislative Councils in 
India, and for the provision of Councils where such do not 
exist. An explanatory Memorandum accompanies the Draft 
Notice of my intention to introduce such a measure as indi¬ 
cated and it has been placed by me on the Order Book of 
the House of Commons. 


I am anxious that the terms of the Bill should be thoro¬ 
ughly discussed in India and I shall be indebted to you, if 
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you will publish the Draft in your paper, make it the subject 
of your own criticism and permit correspondence (should 
any of your readers wish to express an opinion on the Draft 
Bill as a whole, or on any of its provisions). Your criticism, 
whether for or against the measure, will be of exceeding 
value in guiding me. I venture to ask your most careful 
consideration of the Draft, I have the honour to lay before 
you. 

I shall be obliged if j'^ou will send copies of your issues 
containing any reference to the measure and if desired 1 will 
remit the value of papers and postage. 

I remain. 

Your obedient servant, 
Chabuss Beadlaugh. 

Referring to the Draft Bill, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
writes “ It embodied the views of the Congress as expressed 
till then and the Congress in accordance with his wishes 
drafted certain proposals embodying the mature opinion of 
the Indian people on the subject”, (Fide Dr. P. Sitaramayya: 
The History of the Congress, p. 133). 

Read also “ William Digby’s interview with Mr. Glad¬ 
stone” and his elucidation on the Draft Constitution {Vide 
The Hyderabad Record, dated 14th June 1880). 

The Hyderabad Record gave in detail the proceedings of 
the meeting of the Secunderabad Committee of the Indian 
National Congress. {Vide K. Sajun Lai’s article “ The In¬ 
dian National Congress,” in The Deccan History Journal, 
January issue, pp. 81-86). 

It was suggested that John SejTiiour Keay, M.P., who 
had come to Secunderabad on some business, should be re¬ 
quested to represent the Secunderabad Committee in the 
Bombay Session of the Indian National Congress. Referring 
to it The Hyderabad Record —“We have heard in more 

than one quarter that Mr. John Seymour Keay, M.P., has 
been asked to represent the Indian National Congress Com¬ 
mittee of Secun^rabad at the Aimual Congress to be held 
in Bombay on the 25th instant as one of its delegates and 
tliat he had positively refused the preferred honour adding 
that he would attend the Congress only as a visitor and as 
an M,P.” 

5 
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The Office-bearers of the Local Committee of Secunder¬ 
abad denied tlmt any such offer was ever made by them to 
Mr. Keay. Conunenting on this The Hyderabad Record 
writes “ We are not sure whether Keay could be expected to 
satisfy the local gossip indulged in by certain officials and 
non-officials of the community. But any authoritative ver¬ 
sion from him would be very warmly welcomed, if it tended 
to clear up the otherwise erroneous impression.” {Ibid., dated 
18th December 1889). 

The Hyderabad Record, during its chequered career, 
frequently came into a clash with the Residency. As late as 
1892, one ISlr. Mitra was its correspondent as well as a sub¬ 
editor. It so happened that Mr. Mitra published 80 copies 
of a defamatory matter in a pamphlet and so the aggrieved 
party filed a suit for defamation. It became notoriously 

known as “ The Pamphlet Scandal Case.”.The 

case dragged on for a long time. The Hyderabad Record 
was defended by the well-known Barrister, Mr. Norton, who 
got him (Mitra) acquitted. But the Residency suspended 
the publication of the paper for some time. The paper had 
not many good words to say about the Residency, for more 
than one reason. Its editor was a very vigilant and in¬ 
dependent person who closely followed the activities of the 
Residency. 

Its editorials under the caption “ Haman and Mordecal ” 
furnish full details of the defamatory case against its editor, 
Mr. Solomon and throw light on the part played by the 
Residency. No wonder The Hyderabad Record called the 
Residents the Local Caesars and the Residency returned 
the compliment by calling it a “ Rag ”. 

There are a number of editorial notices and news items, 
which usually appeared when an old Resident left and a 
new incumbent arrived to take his place, like “ What sort of 
Resident Hyderabad Requires? ”, “ Mr. A.P. Howell, the 
retiring Resident of Hyderabad,” “ The Coming Man,” 
“ The arrival of Dennis Fitzpatrick ” and “ Topics for the 
Resident’s consideration” etc., etc. 

The paper was critical about the activities of the Resi¬ 
dents of Hyderabad and says in one place, “As soon as 
they cross the Red Sea they leave their conscience behind 
with one noble and single exception and that in the person 
of Mr. W. B. Jones.” The paper continues, “ It would be 
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simply stating an indisputable fact when we aver that, from 
the time of Sir Richard Meade down to the present day, 
every Resident that was sent to Hyderabad by the Govern¬ 
ment of India with one noble and single exception in the 
person of Mr. W. B. Jones, proved a lamentable failure and 
left Hyderabad with more or less tarnished reputation. We 
have heard and it is even recorded in the annals of Indian 
History that the British Officials coming out as administra¬ 
tors of the country in the olden times of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors and Board of Control left their conscience at the Cape 
of Good Hope, when that was the only available route by 
which communication was kept up between England and 
India.” Proceeding further it adds, “At the present time, 
it would appear those coming out on appointments from the 
Queen Empress leave their conscience at the Red Sea.” 

Further it says “We ourselves cannot with any degree 
of certainty say whether each and every Resident, before 
Mr. Fitzpartrick, had actually left his conscience behind him 
when lie entered for the first time within the borders of H.H. 
the Nizam’s Dominions.” 

The Hyderabad Record gives a critical appraisal of each 
of the Residents and how far they were responsible for party 
cliques and financial ruin of Hyderabad. About Sir Stewart 
Bayley it saj'^s, “ The ears of Sir Stewart Bayley were 
secured by”^ one of these partizan cliques and he became the 
author of the evils which resulted from the dual administra¬ 
tion.” (Laik Ali Nawab Salar Jung II was appointed 

Co-Administrator with the Peskhar. For details, read 
Hyderabad Affairs, Vol. IV, pages 384 & 390). 

AlK)ut Mr. Cordery the paper says “ There are undoubted 
evidences that Mr. Cordery, the last of the permanent Resi¬ 
dents of Hyderabad, had proved himself totally unfit to dis¬ 
charge his important duties as the British Representative at 
the Nizam’s Court. That cannot be gainsaid. A veteran 
debauchy himself in several respects, he strenuously propped 
up an equally debauched Minister with all the weight of 
his official position against the sovereign mitil the game was 

up.” and adds “ Mr. Cordery was the worst Resident 

Hyderabad ever had, as he has done these territories the 
greatest and the most permanent mischief tliat it was possible 
for any human being to do.” 

Referring to how the Peshkar and Khurshid Jah had 
reversed the policy of Sir Salar Jung I with the heli> of 
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Mr. Cordery and how it resulted in the dismissal of skilled 
administrators and the return of old practices of corruption 
Blunt says, “What would seem incredible, but for which 1 
could nevertheless vouch is that the Peshkar’s misgovernment 
was strongly supported at the Residency.” (Blunt, Iwdm 
under Bipon, p. 89 and 92. Vide also The Hyderabad Affairs, 
Vol. IV, p. 881). 

On the completion of the work of water pipelines laid 
down in the Residency Bazar, the editor made the following 
conmients touching the character of Mr. Howell, “ It seems 
that the new system of water-works in the Residency Bazars 
having been completed, and the pipes laid down, the Gov¬ 
ernment of H.H. the Nizam is about to enter a protest 
against the imposition of a water-rate within the limits of 
the Residency jurisdiction on the ground that it is contrary 
to the rule of Islam that water should be charged for ”. Pro¬ 
ceeding further, the editor writes, “ We shall be curious to 
learn how the officiating Resident will meet the objection. 
In his old polemical days, when the pen in his hand Avas a 
polished rapier, Mr. HoAA'ell Avould have leapt at such a 
chance to demolish the objection Avith fine scorn. But al¬ 
though his right hand has not altogether lost ancient cunning, 
although, when put on his mettle, he still exhibits remnants 
of his old fire and spirit, Mr. HoAvell of today is someAvhat 
jaded, it must be confessed, has groAvn cold and cautious, 
lie carries with him, we will not say a haggard, but a listless 
air, the air of a man whose hopes have been blighted, whose 
aims have been frustrated and whose ambition has miscar¬ 
ried....”. 

Reviewing the work of Howell on the eve of his retire¬ 
ment, the paper says, “His removal from Hyderabad, where 
he AA’as either the cause of so much mischief himself or gave a 
tacit permission for their perpetration, has not been brought 
about a minute sooner than what was absolutely necessary 
and Hyderabad and its inhabitants cannot be too thankful 
for their deliverance”. 

One of the Residency officials called the people of Hyder¬ 
abad Husky denizens (Italics ours) and The Deccan Times, 
as usual, joined the chorus. The Hyderabad Record passecl 
a scathing remark on the irresponsible officer. Yet this con¬ 
troversy continued. One Residency official under the nom- 
de-plume ‘ Warkemus Ward ’ upheld the remark. But one 
citizen wrote a long letter to The Hyderabad Record and 
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had torn to pieces the arguments of his opponent. Referring 
to iWarkemus Ward’s letter he wrote, “Besides, does he know 
and if he does not know, let him know now, that he and all 
the white-skinned official gang from the Crovemor-General 
and Viceroy downwards including the Resident here (Hyder¬ 
abad), and his myrmidons are entirely supported by being 
paid by these very ‘ Dusky denizens ’ of the soil their hand¬ 
some and princely salaries.” 

In view of these facts the Residency officials looked down 
upon the paper and as time passed on they could not tole¬ 
rate its bitter attacks upon the Residency. So they stopped 
subscribing for it. The editor wrote a long, pungent and 
sarcastic editorial under the title ‘ Banned It makes in¬ 
teresting reading as may be judged from a few extracts 
given below:— 

“It has come at last; and we are crushed and annihi¬ 
lated. Our proprietor has evaporated, our printer collapsed, 
our staff skuttled, oxir editor withered up into his books. 
The Olympian potentates of the Residency have launched a 
thunder-bolt from the blue—the old familiar bolt like irate 
Jow and angry Jenkins ‘Stop my paper’....” 

“We are, however, we admit just a little surprised to 
find the local Caesar belong to the order of men who will 
never learn.” 

“ Have the Residency folks yet to learn that these 
petty exhibitions of spleen invariably produce an effect pre¬ 
cisely opposite to the one they are intended to create? Do 
they suppose that a newspaper is kept by a single monthly 
subscri^r of two rupees? Do they imagine that we can 
make their two rupees go any further than the sum obtained 
from the lowest subscribers? or do they know that the loss 
of such precious support is more than compensated for by the 
increased circulation which always attended such ridiculous 
attempts to discoimtenance the expression of public opinion?” 

For a long time the ‘ Mulki and Non-mulki ’ controversy 
was raging in Hyderabad State. Th e Hyderabad Record 
vigorously supported the cause of TttiilK'ag'ainsi; the Ntm* 
Mulki. It wrote editorials and warned Sir Asman Jah for 
failing to keep up his promises. Referring to this contro¬ 
versy, it writes, “ The tactics invariably employed by the 
party in power in this State which chiefly, if hot exclusively, 

• consists of all Hindustanis of Northern India are the follow¬ 
ing:—First to exclude Hindus and Muslims from aU posts 
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of dignity, emoluments and power... This is done not only 
with the purpose of the exclusion of the natives of the coun¬ 
try but also to strengthen their own position. Another me¬ 
thod generally adopted by the party in power is to withdrav^ 
from their opponents their efficient assistants. In illustra¬ 
tion of what we have just said, it would not be difficult for 
us to show that the solenm promises and the professions Sir 
Asman Jah Bahadur has been publishing in the Jarida since 
he assumed the charge of the Ministerial office is to the effect 
that no appointments under the Government would be con- 
feiTed upon foreigners. We can prove that within the short 
time that Sir Asman Jah Bahadur has been the Minister, 
there were more foreigners imported into the State and ap¬ 
pointments conferred upon them than during the tenure of 
any of His Excellency’s predecessors. 

Then the paper asked the Minister “Whether tliis is the 
way he intends fulfilling his solemn promises he has been 
publishing in the Jarida from time to time.” 

Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk wrote in defence of Sir Asman 
Jah’s administration in reply to the charges of The Hyder¬ 
abad Record but that did not close the controversy. I'he 
Hyderabad Record published in serial its re-joinders to the 
Nawab.” ^ 

When The Hyderabad Record ceased to exist its end was 
described in the following words;— 

“ It is always painful to have to write an obituary— 
and much more so when it relates to one who has done some 
service in his time. Yet it is desirable that it ought to be 
“ writ ”—for it often points a moi'al. The Hyderabad Re¬ 
cord after struggling for life for a little over five years, 
breathed its last on Friday last. It was a chequered exis¬ 
tence—and its reverses, successes and the unhappy circum¬ 
stances which led to its sudden demise are full of valuable 
counsel to all those who are already engaged in journalistic 
work or who may be engaged in it, hereafter here. Under 
the late Mr. Job Solomon it was a power in the land. How 
before it was many months old it came to be stopped by 
British officials, how persistently and courageously Mr. 
Solomon fought against tremendous odds and secured the 
right to publish the paper again, how the “ Record ”, until 
the moment of his death, was a terror to corrupt officials, 
how they winced under its attacks and kept their hands off 

1. From the article captioned ‘The Hyderabad Record' by K. Sajan Lai in 
the Jour ml of Deccan History and Culture^ July 1956, p. 65 et seqq. 
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partiality or injustice to a certain extent at least in sheer 
fright of its criticism Hyderabad knows all. Mr. Solomon 
died, and with him died the independence and courage of 
the “ Record ”. Under a good guide it might have had a long 
and very useful career 


1. Bj/d*n^>ad in 1800-91, p. 98, 
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RESTRICTIONS ON THE PRESS AND THE 
REACTION 

In 1891 the Government of Hyderabad in the Home 
Department issued a circular imposing a number of restric¬ 
tions on newspapers. The editors were expected under this 
circular not to publish anything that might “ threaten an 
injury to a Government servant or tend to prejudice the 
mind of the pet)ple against His Highness the Nizam’s Gov¬ 
ernment or any of its officers This action of the Govern¬ 
ment was severely criticised in the press of the day. The 
Urdu pajjer Shoukat-ul-IsJam refused to sign the agreement 
and commented upon it in very strong language with the 
result that it was supjjressed. The following remarks show 
the reaction which the circular had produced in Hyderabad 
at the time:— 

( 1 ) 

“ The circular issued by the Home Secretary to the 
Native papers in Hyderabad, which you copied from 2'hc 
Deccan 2'imes some days back, defines very clearly the 
character of the despotism that guides the destinies of over 
ten millions of His Highness’s subjects. To expect any 
Editor to discharge the duty he owes to himself no less than 
to the public after binding himself not to publish anything 
that may “threaten an injury to a Goverrunent servant 
or “ tend to prejudice the mind of the people against His 
Highness the Nizam’s (Government or any of its officers ” 
is tf) expect him to accomplish what is impossible; and to 
think that any man with a modicum of self-respect will sub¬ 
scribe to such a rediculous “ agreement ”, is to count too much 
ui)on the hectoring or terrorising policy the Home Secretary 
has hithertf) pursued. If this circular has been called for— 
I mean if the officials cannot afford to stand a moment with¬ 
out the “ thick coating ” that mercenary writers can invest 
them with for a consideration, if their doings are such as can¬ 
not bear the light of day—what becomes of the tall talk that 
all that people in power do is fair, that there are data for 
each document issued, and good reasons for each step taken. 
The Nawab Mehdi Hassan evidently mistook his vocation 
and the master he would have to serve when he entered 
the service of His Highness the Nisam-—^ prince who {uus “so 
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much” to do with an enlightened people like the English 
and a liberal Government like theirs. What an acquisition 
he mig^t have been as a censor of the Press under the Czar 
of all the Russia. But then I forget that in Russia people 
do not rise by flattery and wield power without intelligence.”* 

( 2 ) 

“ Under instructions from the great Home Secretary 
contained in his letter No. 183, dated the 25th Shaval, the 
City Cotwal has issued an urgent circular (No. 4956) to 
the Editors of some of the vernacular papers characterising 
their failure to send their papers to the Home Secretary 
in spite of his being a subscriber thereto and calling upon 
them to send their papers regularly or to “ show cause ” for 
unwillingness to do so. This circular is noteworthy as being 
issued by the City Cotwal under instructions from the Home 
Secretary. What has the Cotwal to do with newspapers? 
And whj'^ should he, of all, be made the medium of commu- 
nication between Editors of Newspapers and the Home 
Secretary? These are questions that need to be answered 
by the authorities or those who have the “ honour of being 
in their confidence.”® 

( 3 ) 

“ Hyderabad, 27ih June 1891, The Home Secretary’s 
Gagging Circular has borne fruit already. The Shaukat-ul- 
Islam,, an Urdu paper published within the Moglai limits, 
has been suppressed for refusing to sign the agreement sent 
round and commenting thereon in strong, but by no means 
undeserved terms. This action on the part of the Muehtak- 
Mehdi Hussan Government, thdr organ attempts to justify 
in its issue of yesterday’s date. And this is its ‘justification.’ 
** To our notions the circular might be ‘ bad law ’ that does 
not matter —^but the punishment inflict^ on fiie E^tor who 
refused to obey it is quite ‘ legal ’ for in the absence of any 
Press Act the sovereign authority which grants a license 
to start a paper can revoke it if it likes, and the refusal to 
obey an order must needs be punished.” I wonder how the 
punishment u ‘ Legal ’. Did the circular—I mean ‘ the bad 
law ’ declare that refusal to sign the agreement which seeks 
to enslave the Press or rather public opinion, on the part 
of any Editor, would be followed by the suppression of his 
paper? Is eveiy means resorted to by an administration, to 


1. Hydembad in 1890>18»1, pp. 109-110. 
3. Hyderabud in 1890-91, p. IIL 
6 
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provide against any ugly exposure ‘legal*? The pvesent 
Govemment has in season and out of season claimea to be 
(he best Govemment Hyderabad has had, has ever profess* 
ed to be actuated by nothing but consideration for ihe well* 
being of the people and has always declared itself to be ready 
to turn itself ‘ inside out ’ if necessary to prove its honesty 
of purpose. How the measure promulgate by the circular 
which no previous Government found it necessary to adopt, 
and the punislunent inflicted on the independent man who 
refused to be “muzzled” thereby are consistent with this 
claim, this profession and this declaration, I wish to know. 
If it is true that every line that appears in the local papers 
or in the mofussil once on Hyderabad affairs is translated 
into Urdu by an establishment kept up for the purpose for 
the benefit of His Excellency the Minister, I wish he would 
see an explanation for tliis glaring inconsistency furnished 
to the 4 >ublic. 

I hitherto gave the Nawab Mehdi Hussan credit for keen* 
sightedness, but I see now that 1 was mistaken. He seems 
to be quite at a loss to understand the circumstances amidst 
which he is placed, to read the signs of the times in which he 
finds himself possessed of enormous power. Does he know 
that Hyderabad has not been at a stand-still for a quarter 
of a century, that days when any wickedness imd injustice 
could be perpetrated safe from the eyes of the people or 
authority belong to ancient history, now that public opinion 
—^it does not matter by whom guided—is gaining in volume 
and strength day by day, that agitation for justice which 
was an unknown factor formerly has given his Government 
endless trouble? If he does, it is impossible to comjneh^d 
how he could commit the blunder of issuing a circular with 
a view to gag the Moglai Press, and aggravate it by op¬ 
pressing the paper the Editor of which h^ Uk honesty and 
moral courage to protest against it.”^ 

The difficulties under which the Press in those days was 
labouring can be seen from the following:—► 

“Though the men in power talk pretty good> that 
none but the favoured few are admitted to their confidence, 
yet their secrets get out—somehow—^now and then, mostly 
in the shape of rumours, and reveal to us how they s^ to 
strengthen themselves. And this is really fortunate. Scaii^ 

„ .. 1.1..l■.ll — III I.,.,. .— -..I ... . ^ 

1. Hyderabad in pp. lia-114. , 
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twp ago tiie Safiri Dekhan, an Urdu daily publi^ed within 
the Residency limits, wrote a leader severely commentii^ on 
the action of the Government in the city murder case. This 
annoyed the Minister so much, a rmnour says, that he wrote 
to the Resident requestkig him to suppress the Safiri. What 
effect this letter had upon the Resident, the rmnour does not 
say; but it is not likely that he would go out of his way to 
oblige even the Minister, for he must ^ow how one of his 
predecessors suppressed an En^sh Journal published with¬ 
in the Residency limits and how he was pitchi^ into for this 
by the Supreme Government. Whether there is any truth 
in this rumour or not, this much is certain that the article 
above referred to caused much gnashing of teeth in the offi¬ 
cial circles. Soon after the publication of it Moulvi Sad-pdr 
deen, the proprietor of the Safiri Dekhaai, was summoned 
before a high official and asked to tender an apology for the 
statements made in the leader and publish a contradiction 
thereto. The Moulvi refused to do anytliing of the sort and 
wished that the h^h official would put in writing what he 
wanted him (the Moulvi) to do. Perhaps the updiiot of 
this was the communication which rumour speaks of as having 
been addressed to the Resident by the Minister. Another and 
a still'higher official also played a part. From the heights 
of Olympus—mean Mahableshwar—the “ .Jehova, Jove or 
Lord'” of Hyderabad thundered against the poor Moulvi- 
Sad-ud-deen. He wrote to him to say tlwt he had forfeited 
his favour by publishing the article on the City Murder case, 
that after seeing it in his paper he could not but withdraw 
his patronage from him. Even if he were a private gentle* 
man and not an official, the mighty official ccmtimied, be 
woidd have felt called upon to h^e the step he todc-—and 
wound up by saying “Yeh umda our pakizah aabmi Apki 
Apko mobarik rahai” that is “May such elegant and 
choice language (as that used in the leader) stand you in 
good stead.” I may state en passant that 1 have had the 
leader ki question translated to me and 1 find the language 
though strong quite called for by the occasion.”* 

“ 1 called upcm a British authority in one of the‘places 
affininiftered by tte Govemmr-General, but nqi loim^ 
cl Britash India* recently in connwtion with the per- 
laission api^yied for previously to start a newspaper, ^reiu;; 
and it mi^t interest your readers to know wMt transpired 


1. BfdtratMd in 18e0.ai, pp. lli-llS. 
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at the interview. Being ushered into the authority’s pre¬ 
sence, 1 was asked wliat 1 wanted. 1 explained to him the 
object of my visit; and he said: 

. “ I don’t think you will get the permission 

“ Wliy ?” I asked. “ Can you assign reasons for think- 
ing so?” 

” Yes ” said he. “ We don’t want to have a paper 
of the sort here.” 

“ Is it so? ” I asked. 

” Yes—^it is so ” said he. “ We don’t want such a 
paper, and that is the reason why you will not get permis¬ 
sion to start it. Is not the reason clear enough?” 

And I had to admit that “ the reason was clear enough ” 
and 1 bade him good morning and got out. What a wonder¬ 
ful instrument for smothering the public voice the recent 
order of the Government of India will furnish XK)liticals such 
as this with, it is easy to understand.^ 

( 8 ) 

“ Some have been curious to know who the British 
authority is that could tliink of disposing of an application 
for permission to start a newspaper with a curt “ we don’t 
want a paper of the sort, so you will not get the permission 
to start it.” The authority is Mr. Crawford, the first Assis¬ 
tant Resident. 1 wrote to him on a certain day asking him 
for an appointment to see him in connection with the permis¬ 
sion applied for to start a newspaper. The appointment was 
duly made and what transpired at the interview I had with 
him on the appointed' day, at the appointed hour, I have al¬ 
ready told your readers. Well, returning from the inter¬ 
view, I put down on paper the particulars of the interview 
and sent it to Mr. Crawford with a letter to the effect: “ I 
have noted down on another paper the particulars of the 
interview I had with you this morning. Please look through 
and let me know if I have omitted anything that you may 
like to be mentioned and oblige. If by Friday next I do not 
receive a reply I ifiiall consider myself at liberty to send to 
the papers my account of the interview as being sMctly 


1 . Ibid., pp. ns-117. 
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faitMul.” And this elicited, mraUle dictu, an official docu¬ 
ment from the Extra Assistant Resident’s Office informing 
me, in reply to my letter regarding the permission, that the 
application for permission would be placed before the Resi¬ 
dent for orders. I could not for the life of me understand 
what the document meant, for I had never written to Mr. 
Crawford about the permission, the only letter written to him 
being the one asking for appointment in connection with it 
to which I had received a reply making an appointment. 
All this about the British authority’s proceedings sounds so 
funny that, I am sure, your readers will enjoy the reading 
of it” ^ 

(4) 

“At no time have we been wanting in slaves who 
could put their necks to the yoke readily and without a mur¬ 
mur and even commend the galling effects thereof. Follow¬ 
ing close upon the spectacle presented by the independent 
Shavkat Islam refusing to dance to the tune of an unscrupu¬ 
lous Government and suffering thereof, we have the sight 
of the Mahbooh-ul-huloof cheerfully putting on slavery of 
prabing the strength of the chain binding him and testifying 
to the salutary results thereof. The Kuloof has within the 
last few days posed as a champion of the Gagging Circular 
—^and a smart critic of the Bozgar who is too stupid to imder- 
stand what is good and the Islam who is too conceited to 
obey what will do him good. Too prudent Kvloof! Truly 
if fellow-feeling makes us wonderous kind—^a servile spirit 
renders us wonderous bjind!”^ 

( 5 ) 

“ The Government organ gives its readers to under¬ 
stand that The Deccan Times has notified to its staff that 
the paper will stop publication on the 31st instant. This is 
very bad news. Though not persistent and consistent in its 
advocacy of popular interests. The Deccan Times has been in 
a way a check on the rashness or inclination to do wrong 
of individualtofficials or cliques in the State. That this check 
is about to be removed, will no doubt cause jubilation in the 
midst of those who are in the least degree sensitive of public 
criticism. Th^ will no longer have a local critic; the people 


L Hyderabad In 1890-91, pp. 119-120. 
1. Fydarated <n 1890-91, pp. 121-122. 
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will have to seek tiie aid of distaat journals to publiak tSieir 
grievances, and the journalists not being on the spot can te 
heckled for their ignorance for giving publicity to the mis¬ 
representations of interested parties ^ and the time tli^ 
must elapse between the commission of an offanoe and its 
exposure by them can be expected to weaken their advocacy. 
What a satisfaction this must be to wrong-doers—and to Tht 
Deccan Standard who can say, at least locally, “ I am Sir 
Oracle, and when I open my hps let no dogs bark?” Wliat 
the official mouth-piece choose to call the “ostensible rea¬ 
son ”—“ The unwillingness or inability of the proprietor to 
carry on the paper under the new order ” of the Government 
of India—^must surely be regarded as the real reason for the 
Times ” notification to its staff. For how can one with any 
feeling of safety work a paper claiming to be independent 
under the new, imcalled-for and arbitrary rules? ” ^ 

( 6 ) 

Hydebabad, 18th December, 1891—In a few days more 
the one English Paper that Hyderabad can boast of—^if it 
can be said to boast of such paper at all—^will cease to exist; 
and the party in power will congratulate itself on being left 
there “ without the necessity to defend itself ” at the bar of 
public opinion. This does not cause regret to the people; 
on the other hand it is. matter for congratulation to them 
that the journal which has been their worst enemy will—be¬ 
fore long go to the d-1, though according to the sweet will 
wd pleasure of the men in power apd only to enable them to 
say “ we have established our honesty of purpose, so we con¬ 
descend to argue no longer over the motives or results of 
our conduct. “ In truth The Deccan Standard has been a 
curse to Hyderabad since its “resurrection”. It has not 
only had no word to say at any time on behalf of the mtereste 
of the millions, but it has always written against them and 
lavished sickening praises on their enemies who, mostly, form 
the present Ministry. It is therefore no wonder that the 
news of its approaching end has been received with such im- 
alloyed delight by all classes of people here. * : « = 

With The Deccm Standard disappears the local m^inth 
for the expression of the offemive, ag^ssive'Hyd^bid 
officialism and ilunkyism. I have written “ Local Medium ” 




1. HydtralMd in 1890-91, p. 127. 
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advisedly for now and then come floating down to me whis^ 
pers of hush-moneys and “ retainers ” sent to journals out¬ 
side Hyderabad, and the large number of copies subscribed 
for by the Crovemment of this or that English daily. But 
this is not all the mischief that the people have suffered from, 
since they were left without an independent paper to espouse 
their pause. The people with grievances—^and their number 
is legion—?have had to keep still tongues in their heads; op¬ 
pression and injustice have gone on without fear of exposure 
or criticism; and the unhappy results of all this the running 
man may read here. As the representative of the “ Hindu ” 
I have come in contact with all sorts and conditions of people 
in these Dominions; and the truest evidence I have had of 
the arbitrary character of the present Government, the most 
fruit reward for the little I am doing by way of bringing 
light into the dark places of this administration, has been the 
most illiterate and ignorant people’s coming to me now and 
then and asking me to read and explain my letters in the 
“ Hindu ”, and their expressing their gratefulness to me in 
their own simple way, for daring to show up “ the mighty.” 
And I know how much the want of an honest, independent 
journal here is felt by the people. Who will or rather who 
can make up his mind to supply this want in Hyderabad with 
Mehdi Hassan’s Press memorandum in force in the Moglai 
limits and the Government of India’s Gagging Regulations 
in the British?” ^ 

It would be fitting to close this chapter by reproducing 
below the leader in the Shoukatul Islam on this Government 
order intended to muzzle the independent Press;— 

“ Halaku Khani Orders or the Attempt of some 

Friends to Blacken the Face of Government 

How long can silence be observed 
In regard to the pangs of lovers’ hearts? 

I bum! I bumi 

How long can this secret be kept'hidden? 

! The lesson taught by the revolutionary changes which are 
taHng place in the world today is clear to every individiml 
S^d eyen to a child of the intelligentsia, viz., that if it is 
desiired to move along the path of progress, civilisatuxn and 
pios^H^y, it is essential to encourage cultural and j^ractical 
«nteypvise, including independent newspa^rs and journals 
of a ,hi|^, order. Alternatively, it is jposi^le to follow the 
to indulge to full satiety in love of power 

r V 1T5-1W. 
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and selfishness, to usher in general ruin, to spurn successes 
and blessings which are within reach and at hand and thus» 
aftbr trampling under feet the changes of national progress* 
to earn the contempt of one’s fellow beings in this world and 
of Gk)d and His Holy Prophet in the next. 

If, despite this, we close our eyes and without making 
any attempt to differentiate between what is good and what 
is bad for the Hyderabad Sultanate, we persist in doing it 
injury and yet believing that Ave have done it service or at 
least what may pass for service, we can only have very ques¬ 
tionable motives and if even now Government do not exercise 
their just powers it can only be a matter of great regret and 
amazement. 

If judgment is exercised with lionesty and sympathy it 
will be realised how the over-all position of Hyderabad is 

being confused and complicated.and among the 

(administration) matters that come up for decision there is 
hardly a matter that does not become tainted with the selfish 
policj'^ of the officers close to the Minister and with their desire 
to keep H.E. the Minister altogether unacquainted with 
such matter, or when efforts are not made, by undue influence, 
to keep his attention confined to the two or three officers 
nearest to him to the exclusion of others, thereby giving rise 
to a policy of stupidity and shortsightedness. 

It was and is quite essential that complicated affairs 
should be brought to light and clandestine dealing expo.sed 
and the State preserved against all the machinations, frauds, 
deceits and power-greediness of individuals; this called and 
calls for an extension of the sources of information and intel¬ 
ligence. Only such measures could avert the evil consequen¬ 
ces of bribery and flagrant irregularities, and progressively 
make the Minister’s office a seat of glory, glamour, beauty 
and interest, like his private mansion, the Bashir Bagh. On 
the contrary, however, and quite in disregard of these require¬ 
ments, an order and a draft agreement bond have been is¬ 
sued this week to vernacular ne'wspapers, under the false and 
deceptive guise of friendliness, though they actually have the 
effect of making the State and the Ministry a honets’ nest 
and centre of fraudulent activities and of protecting those 
who are engaged in conspiracies against the State and the 
Government, villifying the State and gradually idldermin- 
ing the very foundations of the Ministry. The order and 
the draft agreement are in contravention of all rules rad the 
constitution. The order, together Mth our reply and a brief 
comment, is published for the benefit of the reader^ wiffi 
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utter amazement and in the hope that while following the 
principles of culture, refinement, civilisation and progress, 
they will also jud^ and decide how beautifully the wording 
of the a^eement is calculated to sow the seeds of tyranny 
and enmity in the farmyard of goodwill and loyalty. 

"Order of the Department of Police, City and Suburbs, 
dated 8rd Thir, 1300 FasU, corresponMng to 2Q>th Shatval, 

1300 H, 

Main N o. 50 50 
Miscl. No. 2444 

While sending copies of the enclosed agreement and order 
of the Home Secretary (Department of Police) No. 1865, 
dated Thir, 1300 F. on the subject of obtaining agreement 
from the Managers and Editor of newspapers in the pres¬ 
cribed form, the Manager and Editor of Shoukat-ul-Islam 
newspaper are informed that the Government in the Home 
Department have ordered that an agreement as mentioned 
above be obtained from you, since, you have not submitted 
an agreement previously. Hence you are asked kindly to 
send an agreement to this office in compliance with the orders 
of the Grovemment according to the draft sent herewith after 
affixing your signature and seal to it. 

Copy with a copy of the agreement mentioned is sent to 
the Manager and Editor of Mahboob-ul-Quloof newspaper 
also, for compliance. 

(Sd.) Zainuddin, 
for Police Dept. City and Outside. 

The portion italicised (by us) is apparently quoted from 
the order received by the Police Department from the Home 
Secretary and needs consideration. No logician or legisla¬ 
tor ever before hit on the argument, viz., “ Since we could 
not secure this thing earlier, we have now acquired a title 
to it”. Quite right! Now for the agreement:— 

“ I (so and so) son of (so and so) residing at. 

declare that I am the printer and publisher of the paper 
under issue titled ( ) which is printed and published at 

.I promise that I or my representative or successors 

not commit the following acts :—*’ 

Prcanisi^ and agreements cmj be made only in regard to 
matters which the concerned parties have settled andl agreed 
upon and which yidd some advantage, and not loss to the 

7 
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party making the promise or agreement. This agreement and 
commitment, for the execution and implementation of which 
no procedure has been indicated, can result in such colossal 
loss to us as well as to the State arid the Ministry that it is not 
possible to give its details in- one instalment or issue. Only 
the following details may now be considered:— 

“ To print or publish any words or sketches or hints 
which might incite disloyalty towards the British Govt, or 
the Govermnent of H.H, the Nizam or result in discord 
among the members of various races, nationalities, religions 
or communities, irrespective of whether these communities live 
within British territory or the territory of H.H. the Nizam ”. 

Why not put it in plain words? This laconic and com¬ 
plicated style can only lead us journalists to conclude that 
we will be arrested the moment we say even a word in support 
of a decaying nation and a dying religion and will be put to 
sleep the moment we try to warn Government against the dis¬ 
loyalty or unworthiness even of any worthless member of 
Government. Such precedents cannot be found even in the 
most backward and autocratic States, to say nothing of the 
Hyderabad State, which is becoming more and more enligh¬ 
tened every day and His Highness has the welfare of his 
subjects sincerely at heart. 

“ To intimidate or cause pain to any person or insti¬ 
gate anyone to offer money or something else in lieu of money 
or any other thing signed or sealed which might serve in lieu 
of money to another person or—^give illegal gratification to 
him ”. 

The apparent and hidden implications of this clause are 
very grave. One of them is that if any oflicer behind the veil 
of his good name and false reputation of an able man (it 
should be borne in mind that no person is deceived or cheated 
by any one whom he knows to be a cheat or a thief) indulges 
in unlawful activities, in utter disregard of loyalty to the 
Government and interests of the State, and receiving ex¬ 
clusive information of this, we make an attempt, by remind¬ 
ing him of the power, greatness and alertness of Government 
to reform him, our sole reward shall be complete emascula¬ 
tion, which will be followed by a veiled proclamation through¬ 
out the land whosoever makes the slightest protest against 
corruption, wickedness or disloyalty smU meet the some end 
as ours, even though the edifice of the State is shaken to ita 
foimdations. 
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Would this exalt the name of His Highness or give sta* 
bility to the Gk)vemment? Hardly. And when this hap¬ 
pens to be the position, it does not befit a newspaper avowing 
allegiance to the State and the ruler to bow down to these 
conditions and accept them unreservedly like scriptural com¬ 
mandments. 

“ To threaten with injury a Government Servant or such 
other person as is supposed to be connected with a Govern¬ 
ment servant and by that means to induce the Government 
servant to do a particular act in the discharge of his duties 
or fail in the discharge of duties or delay the discharge of 
his duties ”. 

If Mulla Akfash, the grammarian, or Solon, the law¬ 
giver, were alive, they would have enjoyed the legal compre¬ 
hensiveness and grammatical beauty of this Section which 
has fallen in our unworthy hands. Still, despite our ignorance 
of law and rules and regulations, we would venture to com¬ 
ment that unless such sanctions as warnings of disciplinary 
action and evil consequences are brought to bear against the 
officers given to irregular practices, it would be difficult to 
run the administration satisfactorily. May our friend be 
blessed with a long life: we shall meet again. To give further 
details:— 

“ To print or,publish any anonymous writings in their 
paper ”. 

While publishing this agreement. The Deccan Times has 
already compared Hyderabad with Russia in the matter of 
tyranny. We are however prepared to prove that even 
in a vast and autocratic State like Russia, newspapers are 
not forced to disclose the names of their correspondents and 
informants or are thus cocreed into introducing in the pub¬ 
lic life, instead of reforming it, such a dangerous and power¬ 
ful anti-State and anti-Govemment element as even a vast 
iand powerful bureaucracy like Russia would* not be able to 
face, to say nothing of Hyderabad. 

It is foolhardiness to take the lightning for pyrotechnic 
flowers and a terrible river like the Ganges for a swimming 
pool. The reality will be revealed to you if, laying theory 
aside, you enter the arena of action and engage in stopping 
a couple of these flowers or waves. This conspiracy to gag 
newspapers is really not a step on the road of progress but 
k harki]^ back to Wbarism which should ever be abhorred 
by a State which in its refinement, culture, progress and pros¬ 
perity claims to be a follower and ally of the British Govern¬ 
ment. 



“ Any sudi news about Government, His Highness or 
any officer of the State which might adversely affect public 
opinion and about the authenticity of which full proof has 
not been obtained.” 

If I, or my representatives or successor disregard any 
of the above conditions Gk)vernment will be entitled to forbid 
the publication of my paper, in which case myself, my re¬ 
presentative or successors shall not be entitled to any com¬ 
pensation or damages. These responsibilities will be in addi¬ 
tion to the responsibilities which are imposed upon me, my 
representatives or successors imder the ordinary laws in force 
at the time. 

It is a fact well known not only to us but to the whole 
world that any attempt to incite the people to disaffection 
against the State through newspapers is sedition which is 
prohibited by law and eschewed by all journalists. But not 
even semi-barbarous States and Governments suj)press news¬ 
papers striving in support of and for the welfare of the 
State on the recommendations and for the benefit of the 
same traitorous and incapable officials and officers and ad¬ 
visers who masquerade in the guise of friends but are always 
ready to stab Government in the back and whom the neAvs- 
papers are trying to show up in their true colours. To pena¬ 
lise one who out of loyalty and in the spirit of reform warns 
you against a flattering traitor is to dig your grave with 
your own hands, as the old proverb has it. The well-known 
Persian couplet says:— 

“ Look at the tyranny of these mendicants who under 
their beggarly robes have hidden many nooses to hang with 
you.” 

It is now for the clever politician and the far-sighted well- 
wisher of the State to decide if the above inference is correct 
or not. It must also be decided whether or not it is a recog¬ 
nised and established principle of investigation and adminis¬ 
tration that every information received should first be thoro¬ 
ughly scrutinised and verified and only then conclusions 
drawn from it. Had the news itself implied full proof and 
verification, there would not have been a single magistrate 
or judge in this world today. Everything would have ^ 
pended on informants! the moment an infomuuit intimated 
that Zaid had murdered Baquar, Zaid would have b^n 
hanged and the case closed. 
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Shame! Shame! we now humbly attempt to solve this 
problem in a few words: Law, l^ligion and Ethics all look 
to the intention of the doer. The guilt or innocence of all 
acts is determined by the intention. No act becomes puni¬ 
shable or a crime unless the bad intention of the doer is 
established. In the same way while the freedom and en¬ 
couragement of the press are necessary to frustrate many 
future evils and treacherous designs, if any improper news 
or article is published it can always be examined in the light 
of the intention of the writer, and where bad intention is 
proved, the author can be punished under the Indian Penal 
Code. In spite of this, to say that without confession or 
proof the newspaper will be stopped, the press confiscated 
and this and that would happen, would be like calling loyal 
friends and servants to one’s house and, gloating over one’s 
powers, to attempt their lives without regard to difficulties 
in the way and consequences. To say that some of the 
clauses of the agreement bond are derived from the Penal 
Code does not deserve any consideration because they have 
come before us in the shape of an irregular document and not 
in the shape of an Act. The procedure for their implementa¬ 
tion is vague and nothing but a screen of deceit. 

We trust that His Excellency the Prime Minister, whose 
well-known personal love of justice the Home Department 
claims to follow will appreciate our friendly comment and 
will not lend support to any action, overt or covert, fraught 
with grave danger to the State. It is advisable to stop the 
spring at its source, for once it is on its way and full, not 
even an elephant can check its course.” 



Chaptee IV. 


ARYA SAMAJ AND THE GANESH UTSAV IN 
HYDERABAD 

In the year 1892 Swami Giranand Saraswati visited 
Hyderabad and stayed with Mukund Lai., He delivered 
a number of lectures on the Arya Samaj. Due to his efforts 
the Arya Samaj was established in Hyderabad City in 1892. 
Earlier i.e. in 1891 the first Arya Samaj in the State of 
Hyderabad' had been established at Dhariu* in the district of 
Bhir, due to the efiorts of Pandit Bhagawat Swarup and 
Sri Gokul Persad. The Arya Samaj in the Hyderabad 
City, started functioning in 1892. The President-was Sri 
Kamta Persad and the Secretary iMahatma Laxman Dasji. 
The first annual celebration of Arya Samaj was held at 
Kandaswami Bagh. Among the eminent persons who at¬ 
tended this function from outside the State were Swami 
Atmanand, Pandit Khushi Ram, Sri Kishandas and Sri 
Sevaklal. The Arya Samaj moved into its own building in 
1905. Since Arya Samaj was for reforms in the existing 
religious observances, its lectures created a strong reaction 
amongst the orthodox section of the City. The Sanatan 
Dharma Maha Mandal was established at about the same 
time to counteract the activities of the Arya Samaj. The 
preachers of the Arya Samaj were Sri Gokul Persad and 
Sri Deen Dayal Sharma. A number of religious discussions 
seem to have been held between the Arya Samaj and the 
Sanatanists at this time and attracted considerable atten¬ 
tion. In 1894 two preachers of the Arya Samaj, viz.. Pandit 
Bala Krishna Sharma and Nityanand Brahmachari were ex¬ 
pelled from the State. 

On 25th September, 1894 the Commissioner of City Police 
wrote to the Secretary, Judicial Department a D.O. in which 
he says:— 

“.... A few non-Mulki Hindus have arrived in 
Hyderabad who are persuading Hindus and Muslims to join 
Arya Samaj. They have formed a committee with a Non- 
Mulki named Kishen Rao, as the Secretary. One Kant 
Pershad is employed by the Committee on Rs. 40 p.m. who 
stays in Feelkhana. The Committee have also invited one 
Balkrishna from KJiandesh and two Swamis from Bombay. 
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They are staying in Hyderabad for the last one month and 
are paid Rs. 20 p.m. They have rented a house in Gosha 
Mahal. These non-Mulkies deliver lectures and discuss with 
Hindus, Muslims and even Untouchables and appeal to them 
to join Arya Samaj.”^ 

The D.O. goes on to state that they have a book written 
in Hindi by one Dayananda Swamy. It is called Satyarth 
Prakash. In this book “ the Koran of Muslims, the God of 
Muslims, the Prophet of Muslims and the Paradise of Mus¬ 
lims ” have been attacked in “ filthy ” language. Some Mus¬ 
lims had a talk with them and the former say that if they had 
arms with them, they would have eut the Araya-Samajists 
to pieces. These Arya Samajists also admit that such attack 
had been made on Islam. On explaining to them that the 
Muslims were angry with them, they said that they would 
go away. The D.O. further states that they had moved inb» 
the Residency area and were carrying on their activities there. 

The Judicial Secretary passed on the D.O. of the Police 
Commissioner to the Private Secretary to the Minister with 
a request to forward the same to the Resident for information 
and necessary action. 

On 2nd October 1894 Nityananda Brahmachari and 
Visveshverananda Saraswati filed a petition with Nawab 
Vikar-ul-Omra, Prime Minister of Hyderabad, with a re¬ 
quest to “ issue orders to the Kotwal at once not to interfere 
with the petitioners or with the said preachers of the Samaj 
and to cancel any orders he may have issued concerning them, 
and to render police aid in carrying out their legitimate object 
in the city 

In reply to the Judicial Secretary’s letter of 2nd October 
1894 (referred to above), the Private Secretary to the Prime 
Minister wrote to say on October 3,1894 that he had handed 
over the petition of the Swamis to the Judicial Secretary 
that day in Falaknuma and that “ it was settled this morn¬ 
ing that imtil you had considered the petition and submitted 
it to the Minister, the Resident was not to be addressed on the 
subject.” 

On 9th Rabi-ul-Akar 1312 H, the Kotwal submitted a 
note on the petition to the Judicial Secretary in which he 


1. From file No. 4S4 of 1803 Fasli of the Home Secretariat, Government of 
Hyderitbad The other extracts which follow arc also from the saue source. 
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reiterated his views expressed in his previous report and 
feared that if no action were taken, it was likely that 
a riot would break out in the city far more serious than what 
had happened in Poona and other places in India. 

On 16th October 1894, Pandit Balkrishna Sharma filed a 
petition through his pleader, Ramchandra Pillai, with the 
Judicial Secretary stating that by the orders of the Kotwal 
he had been virtually turned into a prisoner and that his 
pleader when he came to see him was placed in police custody 
for 2 hours and only released on the orders of the Kotwal. 

On 19th October 1894, Ramchandra Pillai filed a petition 
with the Judicial Secretary stating that Pandit Balkrishna 
Sharma was deported to Sholapur on 17th October under 
Police escort. “ The Zulum of Police has reached its climax 

and further commentary is unnecessary.I Pray in the 

name of Justice that orders may be issued at once ordering 
a strict enquiry ar>d for the recall of the Pandit who was 
never cliarged with any offence, still less was any proved 
and the poor man was not even heard.” 

The Kotwal submitted a note on the petition of Ram¬ 
chandra Pillai on 24th Rabi-ul-Akhar 1812 H., in which he 
stated that the Swamis and the Pandit used highly insulting 
language with regard to other religions and that hundreds 
of Hindus and Muslims, who were infuriated, had approached 
him and had filed hundreds of applications stating that there 
was a likelihood of riot breaking out in the city. The Swamis 
had deputed lawyers to him with a request that they may be 
allowed to preach in the city and that they may be given 
police protection. 

The note further goes on to state that he had told the 
lawyers that “ in the whole of India where people are un¬ 
armed, various religious riots have taken place and the British 
Govt., though more powerful, could not stop those riots and 
hundreds were killed and wounded and punished. This is 
an Islamic State and the people are armed and are full of 
religious fervour.” The Kotwal further states in his note 
that the same night the two Swamis left Hyderabad by train. 
Balkrishna Sharma, who had gone to Siddiamber Bazar and 
was staying with a woman, was the cause of S(»ne trouble 
in which the Police had kept the pleader under custody. Be¬ 
cause of the trouble, Balakrishna Sharma was deported. 
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The Judicial Secretary also put up a note to the Ministfei* 
in which he summed up all that had been said by the Kofrw'al 
in his notes, but took serious objection to the deportation of 
Balakrishna Sharma inasmuch as no charge was preferred 
against him nor was anything proved. He also took a serious 
view of the attitude of the police in the whole affairs. 

The Minister endorsed in his own hand on 21st Jamadi* 
us-Sani 1312 H. that no further action was necessary and 
that the whole case might be closed. 

The petition of the Arya Samajist preachers and that of 
Pandit Balkrishna Shanna are reproduced below:— 

To 

His Exceli^ncy, 

Nawab Vikakul-Umba Bahadue, 

Prime Minister, 

Hyderabad-Decean. 

The humble petition of Nityananda Brahmachari and 
Visvesvarananda Sarasvati, Hindu Fakirs of the Vedic reli¬ 
gion, at present residing in Residency Bazars. 

Sheweth, 

That having renounced the world they have entirely de¬ 
voted themselves to the service of God in preaching to the 
world the duty of man to his Maker, and his duty to the 
world, as revealed in the Vedas, but it has been their policy 
never to insult a foreign religion or the prophets of other 
creeds and as proof of this fact, they would refer Your Excel¬ 
lency to the numerous spectators, Mohamedans included, who 
were present at their lectures delivered during their stay in 
Hyderabad, but they appear however to have created ii few 
enemies among Hindus in Hyderabad, because of petitioners 
telling them that the Vedas do not enjoin idolatry and iSuch 
other things, which now-a-days have become too popular; 
and they belong to a most learned and loyal institutbn called 
the Arya Samaj which is doing excellent work throughout 
liidia and especially in Northern Hindustan, as Your Ex- 
celliency is probably aware. 

That such enemies imder the leadership of a Brahmin, 
generally kriown by the name of Panchapakshi, with no pre- 
tenidana to any deep br even fair knowledge of the Vedaa, 
8 
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have been busy in spreading false and malicious rumours that 
petitioners denounce the Koran and the Mohamadan religion, 
and he the Panchapakshi, had the audacity to inform the 
City Kutwal Nawab Akbar Jung, that petitioners belong 
to a sect which condemned the Mohamadan religion, and 
he even went to the length of submitting some false petitions 
in the name of a few INIohamadans and that the Kotwal hav¬ 
ing at a public meeting held at the house of Raja Shivaraj 
Dharmavant pledged himself in writing to the said Puncha- 
pakshi, that he ^v’oul{l support him in every possible way 
against petitioners in maintaining his principles, sent for 
them and' enquired t)f them what they had preached and 
though he was fully convinced that the Punchapakshi had 
misled him, the Kotwal nevertheless asked petitioners to 
leave his jurisdiction and thus avoid conflict with Mohama- 
dans, who he said were much incensed against petitioners and 
might do them bodily harm and petitioners out of deference 
to constituted authority, at once left the Kotwal’s jurisdic¬ 
tion and went into the Residency. 

Petitioners feeling themselves aggrieved by this most arbi¬ 
trary and illegal order of the Kotwal, most respectfully ap¬ 
peal for the following reasons to Your Excellency against 
the same, being confident of justice being done to them, and 
being also aware that His Higlmess’s Government is not only 
tolerant to all religions but supports their various institu¬ 
tions with inams and liberal pecuniary grants. 

That the Kotwal acted beyond his authority and contrary 
to the liberal policy of his own Government in identifying 
himself with this t)r that religion, creed or sect besides his 
own, and in interfering with the liberty of a subject in preach¬ 
ing what religion he pleased, so long as he did not preach 
sedition, and so long as he d'id not violate the laws laid down 
by His Higlmess’s Government. 

That the Kotwal further acted beyond his authority in 
having called upon a paid preacher of the Samaj, named 
Balakrishna Sharma, without any lawful grounds, to execute 
a Muchelika, that he would not in future deliver lectures 
even on the premises of the Samaj or anywhere, thus arbi¬ 
trarily trying to close the Samaj itself to the great delight 
of the Punchapakshi and his advisers. 

Petitioners therefore solicit the favour of Your Excel¬ 
lency issuing orders to the Kotwal at once UPt to interfere 
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with petitioners or with the said preacher of the Samaj and 
to cancel any orders he may have issued concerning them, 
and to render police aid if necessary in carrying out their 
legitimate object in the City, and for which they will ever 
pray. 

(Sd.) ViSVESVARANANDA SaBASVATI, 
(Sd.) Nitvananda Brahmachaiu, 

Care of Dr. Sreevivasa Boo, 
near Head Police Station, 
Residency. 

Chaderghat, Residency. 

October 2, 1894. 

To 

Nawab Imad Jung Bahadur, 

JuDiciAi- Secretary, 

His Highness the Nimm’s Government, 

Hyderabad. 

The petition of Pandit Bala Krislma Sharma. 

Begs to bring to your honour’s notice that since a petition 
was submitted to His Excellency the Minister by Swamies 
Vishaishwar Ananda Sarasvati and Nityananda Brahmachari 
complaining of the arbitrary conduct of the Police in res¬ 
pect to themselves and petitioner and reference was made 
to the Eutwal by you, petitioner has been actually confined 
in his house by the Police in that he is not permitted to go 
out of his house and police constables in undress, are guard¬ 
ing the same, though he is not charged with any criminal of¬ 
fence. 

Petitioner brings to your notice that when his pleader 
Mr. Ramachandra Pillay called to see him and petitioner wan¬ 
ted to go to Residency, the police prevented him from doing 
so and even kept Mr. Ramchandra Pillay in custody for over 
two hours till he informed the Kutwal who at once directed 
his release. He has lodged a complaint before the KutwaL 

The Kutwal makes Mr. Ramachendra Pillay believe that 
petitioner is kept under police surveillance for his own safety. 
Petitioner never requested the Kutwal to protect his person 
^d keep him a prisoner; for the treatment he is receiving 
is nothing short of the fate of a man charged with a heinous 
offence. 
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Frcnn what the Kutwal has informed your honour 
4 would appear that he is accused of having in his possession 
a book criticising Mohanimadanism and nothing more. This 
as your honour knows is no offence, even if true, which peti¬ 
tioner emphatically denies or that he ever preached or dis¬ 
cussed on Mohammadanism as he is prepared to prove. He 
is not even released On bail and yet the police clearly informed 
Mr. Ramchendra Pillay and so did Nawab Akbar Jung 
Bahadur that Petitioner was not charged with any offence 
or that he was in custody. Petitioner respectfully craves 
your honour to submit this petition to H.E. the Minister 
for his immediate release as he is not charged with any of¬ 
fence, still less has he committed any. 

Petitioner loudly prays for justice and redress against 
such un-precedented act of Zulum on the part of the police, 
which is the outcome of false and malicious rumours circu¬ 
lated not by Mohammadans but by Hindus of a different 
sect from petitioner and who have instigated some Moha- 
madans to petition against the petitioner. The Kutwal has 
pledged himself in writing and he will not deny, if he is 
asked to support the said Hindu sect against petitioner’s 
samaj and hence all the Zulum that petitioner is subjected 
to and for which he will ever pray. 

(Sd.) Ramchendra Pillay 
for Petitioner. 

Hyderabad. 

16th October 1894. 

Another development was the institution of the Ganesh 
Utsav celebrations in the year 1895 for the first time in the 
city. The Ganesh Utsav had recently been started cai a 
b^rg)^ »pal(^ in Mtiharasb^a throHgh the inspiration of Uoka 
Tilak. These celebrations became popular in a short 
time and spread in all parts of Maharashtra. These celebra¬ 
tions generally lasted for more than a week and consisted of 
Bbajans, Melas and lectures on various topics of interest. 
They thus afforded the best means for public awakening. 
The Ganesh Utsav celebrations in 1895 on a public scale 
itere held in the city of Hyderabad in two places, one at Shah 

Banda and* the other at Chaderghat. The Ganesh Utsaii; 
at Shah AU Banja was. due to the initiative l^ihen by"l^yi^ 
Shastry Gore anj the Chaderghat celebration was Qrgsnised; 
by students. 
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The starting of the Ganesh Utsav and the Arya Samaj 
Movement was a very good means of rousing public opinion 
in the State. Their importance ki the evolution of public 
opinion in Hyderabad cannot be over-emphasised. They 
provided virtually a training gromid for workers in cons¬ 
tructive action. Among those who joined the Arya Samaj 
in its early days were Sri Keshav Rao Koratkar, viio came 
over from Gulbarga and started practising in the courts of 
Hyderabad in the year ISQiG. In the following decade the 
Arya Samaj received great encouragement at the hands of 
Dr. Aghomath Chattopadhyaya, Sri Keshav Rao Koratkar 
and Pandit Sripad Damodhar Satwalekar. Sri Keshav Rao 
Koratkar was very soon to become a great pioneer of politi¬ 
cal, social and educational reforms in the State. ' 

Meanwhile Mulla Abdul Qayum Khan who had very 
cordial relations with Dr. Aghomath Chattopadhyaya and 
was a staundi supporter of the Congress was carrying on his 
activities in the political and educational fields. The career 
of this remarkable man who brought about a great awaken¬ 
ing in Hyderabad will be told in the following chapter. 



Chafees V, 

MULLA ABDUL QAYUM 

Mulla Abdul Qaj’^um was born in the year 1853 at Mad¬ 
ras. He spent liis early childhood in Mysore. His family 
had settled in Hyderabad when Abdul Qayum was 8 years 
old. He had his education in the famous school DaruL-UUum 
where he had a thorough grounding in Persian and Arabic, 
After leaving the school he went to Mirzapur in U.P. where 
he completed liis education in Arabic and Persian. On his 
return to Hyderabad Mulla Abdul Qayum joined the ser¬ 
vice in the Survey anfl Settlement Department in 1875. Early 
in his life he started taking interest in public affairs. At this 
time due to the reforms promulgated by Salar Jung I, a 
number of talented jjersons had joined service in Hyderabad. 
Among these was Dr. Aghornath Chattopadhyaya who was 
appointed as the principal of the Chaderghat College. Mulla 
Abdul Qayum came into contact with Dr. Aghornath in 
about 1880. A friendship sprang up between the two which 
was to last till Abdul Qayurn’s death in 1900. Both Dr. 
Aghornath and Abdul Qayum were responsible for public 
awakening in Hyderabad in the last two decades of the 19th 
centiu-y. 

At this time Mulla Abdul Qaymn and his friends started 
a Society known as Ikhwan-us-Sufa. The Society used to 
hold a monthly meeting in wliich lectures tm educational 
and social reform were argued. A monthly magazine was 
also published by the Society wherein these problems were 
discussed' by competent scholars. 

After serving for some time in the Survey and Settle¬ 
ment Department Abdul Qaymn joined the staff of Mohsiri- 
ul-Mulk in the work of the compilation of the gazettes for 
Hyderabad. He was in charge of the Persian Section. Dur¬ 
ing the course of his work in the Gazette Section he got an 
opportunity to study the history of India and Middle-East 
coimtries. Soon he was appointed as the Assistant Director 
in the Education Department. 

While Mulla Abdul Qayum was in the Education De¬ 
partment the Chanda Railway Scheme initiated by the Gov¬ 
ernment of Hyderabad attracted considerable attention 
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amongst the educated people of Hyderabad. A Committee 
under the lead of Dr. Aghornath and MuUa Abdul Qayum 
started an agitation against the negt)tiations being carried 
on by the then Regency Council of Hyderabad with the 
British Gk)vemment for the extension of the railway line 
from Secunderabad to Bezwada and Kazipet to Chanda. As 
has been referred to in the earlier volume the agitation was 
suppressed and Dr. Aghornath Chattopadhyaya was depor¬ 
ted from Hyderabad and Abdul Qayum had to leave for 
Madras for a short period. 

On his return to Hyderabad Abdul Qayum enthusiasti¬ 
cally welcomed the establishment of the Indian National 
Congress in 1885. He was one of the earliest in Hyderabad 
to enrol himself as a member of the Indian National Cong¬ 
ress. Dr. Aghornath who had in the meanwhile been allowed 
to return to Hyderabad became a staunch supporter of that 
body. The policy of the Nizam’s Administration w^as against 
the Congress. But Abdul Qayum wrote a series of articles 
in the local newspaper Safir-c-Deccan in the year 1888 in 
support of the Congress for which he was severely warned 
by the Government. 

While Mulla Abdul Qayum was working in the Educa¬ 
tion Department, he formulated a scheme for the Compul¬ 
sory Education of the children of the landlords, Inamdars 
and Jagirdars of the State. He also suggested a number of 
reforms in the field of education such as the institution of 
scholarships, expansion of educational institutions and the 
opening up of schools with a technical bias. Before these 
could be achieved he was transferred as a Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner for Inam Enquiry in 1886 and posted to Gulbarga. 
Due to his efforts in the field of education a school for the 
children of the Jagirdars and Inamdars know as Madras-e- 
Sardaran was inaugurated at Gulbarga on 14th August 1888 
by Sir Asmanjali, the then Prime Minister of Hyderabad. 
The Government of Hyderabad had as early as 1875 issued 
a circular calling upon Jagirdars and Inamdars to send their 
children to the school, penalty for not doing so being the 
stoppage of their emoluments. The school started by Mulla 
Abdul Qayum w’as in existence for some time, but due to the 
1^ of interest shown by the officers who refused to exercise 
compulsion, it had to be closed down. Mulla Abdul Qayum 
felt this very deeply and in the year 1894 he published his 
famouii A Plea for Compulsory Education in Urdu 
up 6 landmark in the educational development of 
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Hyderabad. He got into touch with the leading education¬ 
alists of the country among whom was the late Sri Gopal 
Ganesh Agarkar, the Principal of the Ferguson College, 
Poona, whose pre-eminence in this field Mulla Abdul Qayum 
acknowledged in grateful terms. The book is divided into 
5 chapters:— 

1. Why education should be compulsory? 

2. Extracts from religious books in support of Compul¬ 
sory Education. 

3. Objections against Compulsory Education and their 
refutation. 

4. Opinions of Philosophers, educationalists of Europe, 
America and other countries ancient and modem. 

5. Progress of education in India and the Deccan. 

These chapters were followed by a scheme for Compul¬ 
sory Education suggested by the author and statistics on 
educational progress in various countries. Mulla Abdul 
Qayum’s plea for Compulsory Education was supported by 
weighty arguments culled from religious books and the opi¬ 
nions of leading educationalists. In his book Mula Abdul 
Qayum had listed the various objections raised against the 
introduction of Compulsory Education and refuted them. 
These objections were posed by him as follows:— 

1. The Government of India have not launched the 
scheme of Compulsory Education yet. It is, therefore not 
necessary for this scheme to be taken up in the native States. 

2. Introduction of Compulsory Education will spread 
discontent amongst the people, hence it is not advisable to 
inaugurate the scheme. 

8. The scheme is premature. 

4. The element of compulsion may produce an adverse 
reaction. 

5. The scheme of compulsion would invite violation and 
consequent penalty which is not advisable. 

6. Compulsion indicates an interference in the ri^ts 
of the family and as such not desirable. 

7. The scheme would be costly and would be beyOnd the 
means of the Government. 

8. Asa result of Compulsory Education, the educated 
people would incite insurrection and rebellion agi^ist file 
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Government. The prestige of the Government officers will 
no longer be maintained. 

9. General education would remove the distinction bet¬ 
ween the men of noble blood and the common masses. 

10. Education would create unemjjloyment and thus 
encourage discontent. 

To each one of these objections Mulla Abdul Qayum has 
given a fitting reply in his preface to the book. He states, 
“ All governments have their basis only in a well educated 
and competent community.” A Government based on an un¬ 
educated public cannot be considered strong. Tbe efficient 
government derives its support from an enlightened public. 
In the absence of education, government tends to be tyran¬ 
nical and dictatorial in its methods. It is gof)d in the interest 
of the government itself that education should be encourag¬ 
ed, that people should be taught the knowledge of the laws 
of the country and should have a say in the affairs of the 
government. The close relations between the nobles and the 
ruled can only be possible when there is an enlightened pub¬ 
lic in the State. ” 

Dismissing the plea that education creates unemploy¬ 
ment Mulla Abdul Qayum states, “ If only education in 
India had a technical bias, there would have been no unem¬ 
ployment. ” He made a strong plea for technical and in¬ 
dustrial education and condemned the type of education 
given in British India. Turning out graduates unfitted for 
the needs of the community, in his opinion, created unem¬ 
ployment. 

To the plea that compulsion meant interference with 
private rights of the family, he answered by saying that 
compulsion was the only way of raising the standard of the 
people and dismissed the objection as puerile. 

To the objection that the scheme would be costly Mulla 
Abdul Qayum said, “ If a scheme was in the interest of the 
State, the question of finance should not stand in the way of 
its introduction. ” 

To the point raised that the agitation of the National 
Congress was a result of education, he replied as follows:— 

“ Flatterers and sycophants of the Government and 
the enemies of the country are against the National Congress. 
9 
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What evil has National Congress done? What communi* 
ties has it excited? It has only demanded the jights given 
by the Government, but denied by selfish officers. Can this 
be called an illegal act? The opponents of the Congress have 
been discredited and they have proved to the world that they 
are not the well-wishers either of the Government or of the 
people. On the other hand they desire in their selfishness to 
harm and weaken the Government. To-day a congressman 
has become a member of the parliament and he is able to 
get the reforms in education achieved. This has tended to 
forge strong bonds between the Government and the people. 
If similar results are achieved in our State what harm could 
there be, excepting that the tyrannical ofiicers would not 
have their own way. Due to general education the govern¬ 
ment will have a strong foundation, the people will be happy 
and prosperous. There would be no occasion for the British 
Government to interfere in the State as is happening today 
due to selfish administrators. Trade and industries will in¬ 
crease and the State will progress on the whole. If these 
results are bad then education is definitely bad, but if these 
results are good and to be welcomed then education is good 
and necessary and for that Compulsory Education is all the 
more necessary. ” 

To the fear expressed that the distinction between the 
gentry and the common man will disappear due to the gene¬ 
ral education Mulla Abdul Qayum replied, “ Nobility was 
derived not from blood, but from character. ” 


In putting a strong plea for Compulsory Education 60 
years ago Mulla Abdul Qayum was ahead of his time. His 
plea at the period fell on the-deaf ears of those in authority, 
but the educated public in Hyderabad hailed Mulla Abdul 
Qayum’s contribution in the field of education as a signal 
one. 


yf Mulla Abdul Qayum’s interest was equally deep and 
abiding in the history and politics of the Middle-east coun¬ 
tries. He closely followed the policies of the Imperial pow¬ 
ers, Great Britain and France, which were having a disast¬ 
rous effect on countries like Turkey and Egypt. Egypt had 
lost its independence in 1882 and was fully exploited by 
Great Britain. Turkey was in great difficulties and was 
being ousted from its possessiops in Europe. At this stage 
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in the year 1894 one Dr. ^Earnest Hart, a mexriber of the 
House of Commons arrived in India on the plea that insani¬ 
tary conditions in Mecca and Madina were giving rise to 
epidemics. He wanted restrictions to be placed on the Tur¬ 
kish Government in the regulation of the Haj i)ilgrims. One 
of the major suggestions made by him was that the body 
well Zum Zum should be closed as it was one of the causes 
of the outbreak of epidemics. A meeting was got up by him 
in Hyderabad in the Public Gardens which was attended by 
the Resident and the Prime Minister Nawab Viqar-ul- 
Omrah. After the speech of Dr. Hart, Mulla Abdul Qayum 
got up and made a slashing attack on the suggestions of 
Dr. Hart which he characterized as interference in the reli¬ 
gious practices of the Muslims and calculated to affect the 
sovereign rights of Turkey. So strong was the reaction pro¬ 
duced by Mulla Abdul Qayum’s siieech at the meeting that 
Dr. Hart had to depart from Hyderabad disappointed in his 
mission. 

In the field of education Mulla Abdul Qayum w'as res¬ 
ponsible for the starting of the great Research Centre Dairat- 
ul-Maurif in 1891. This institution has during the course of 
the last 70 years edited rare Arabic Manuscripts and has 
earned a reputation for a high standard of scholarship at 
home and abroad. Mulla Abdul Qayum was also responsible 
for the establishment of a State Central Library in 1892. 

In the year 1898 when War broke out in the Balkans all 
Turks in the island of Crete were suffering hardships Mulla 
Abdul Qayum started a fund to help them. This attempt of 
Abdul Qayum was successful and attracted wide support 
throughout the coimtry. 

While Abdul Qayum was W'orking as Collector at Ling- 
sugur, the epidemic of plague made its apj)earance in the 
district of Raichur as in other parts of the State in about 1898. 
Arrangements for the control of the plague through inocul¬ 
ation and segregation of the population were entrusted to 
Dr. Lary, the Director of the Sledical Services, who was 
appointed as Plague Commissioner with Mr. Stevenson as 
his deputy. Mulk Abdul Qa 5 aim tried his best to assist the 
people of the district in tliis calamity. Where he was con¬ 
vinced that the plague had appeared in the villages, he arrang¬ 
ed for the smooth evacuation of the population, got shelters 
constructed for them and otherwise looked after their con¬ 
veniences. The subordinate staff of tlie plague Department 
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harassed the people without sufficient grounds and verifica¬ 
tion. They ordered the evacuation of the people from the 
villages and left them to shift for themselves in sun and rain. 
IMulla Abdul Qayum strongly protested against this callous 
attitude of the plague officials with the result tliat the Euro¬ 
pean Officers became hostile to him. Mulla Abdul Qa)aun 
was recalled to Hyderabad and a Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the allegations made by the Plague officials 
against him. The stand of Abdul Qayum was completely 
vindicated and the allegations of the Plague Department 
appeared baseless. Due to the influence of the Europeans, 
the Government of Hyderabad was forced to retire him on 
pension in the year 1901. 

After his retirement Alxlul Qayum threw himself heart 
and soul into the problems of the nation. He wrote strongly 
in support of the Congress and attended the sessions at 
JMadras aaid Banaras. The Turkish Government was at that 
time undertaking the construction of the railway from 
Damascus to Madina. Mulla Abdul Qayum started the 
Hejas Railway Construction Fund. He toured the country, 
delivered a number of lectures and succeeded in collecting 
considerable sums which were remitted to Turkey. What 
was more valuable than the material assistance given, Abdul 
Qayum succeeded in focussing the attention of the Moham¬ 
medans of India towards the problems of Turkey and its 
struggle for survival against European exploitation. For 
his efforts in promoting the Hejas Railway Construction 
Abdul Qayiim received the thanks of the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment. Abdul Qayum attended the Congress Session at 
Banaras in 1905 and spoke in support of removing restric¬ 
tions placed on pilgrims proceeding to the Hejaz. The 
speech he made at Banaras reveals the catholicity of his out¬ 
look and a strong affection he evinced for the National Con¬ 
gress as a secular organization. He was criticised bitterly 
for joining the Congress but he never Avavered and in the 
year 1905 he issued a strong pamphlet “ Indian National 
Congress and the Muslims,wherein he has justified the 
entry of Muslims into the Congress. 

The criticisms levelled against Mulla Abdul Qayum ap¬ 
pearing in the Urdu paper Mukhdbar-e-Deccan, Madras, 
were strongly refuted by Abdul Munim, the son of Mulla 
Abdul Qayum. The reply of Abdul Mimim appeared in the 
Pcdaa, a newspaper of Lahore. This was referred to by 
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Tribune of Lahore in its issue of 26th June, 1906. The 
article appearing in The Tribune is reproduced below:— 

“Muhammadans and the Congress. —MuUa Abdul 
Qayum, of Hyderabad (Deccan), is a Muhammadan gentle¬ 
man of an India-wide fame. He is a profomid Arabic and 
Persian scholar, and has, of all his Indian co-religionists, col¬ 
lected perhaps the largest sum of money in aid of the Hejas 
Railway. He has, however, the misfortune of being a Con¬ 
gressman, and has attended most of the sessions of the infor¬ 
mal Parliament of India. It was chiefly at his instance that 
the Banaras Congress adopted a resolution in December last 
asking the Government to discontinue requiring pilgrims to 
Mecca to undergo quarantine at Bombay. Strangely enough 
tills has set a certain section of his community, of which he is 
one of the worthiest members and a most zealous servant, 
against him; and for some time past there have been rancor¬ 
ous attacks against him and the Congress in different Muham¬ 
madan newspapers. The latest of these tirades appeared in 
the Mukhabar-e-Deccan, and has called forth from Mimshi 
Abdul Munim, of Hyderabad, a vigorous and cogent reply 
which is published in the Paisa Akhbar of Lahore and a sum¬ 
mary of which is given below, matters of a personal character 
being entirely eliminated. 

‘ The writer in the Mukhabar-e-Deccan is wholly wrong 
in calling the Indian National Congress a Hindu propa¬ 
ganda. The Congress is a political society, of which all Indian 
subjects of the British Government, whether Hindus or 
Muhammadans, Parsis or Christians, Jains or Buddhists, 
can become members. It is to be regretted that the leaders 
of Mussahnans should not enquire into the how and why of a 
thing, and have become so enamoured of imitation that all 
reasoning and arguments are lost on them. All that they do 
is to follow the late Sir Sayad Ahmed Khan, whom they con¬ 
sider to have been infallible, and whose opinions, they be¬ 
lieve, the changes of time cannot affect. Ask those who deny 
that the Congress is a national political institution, to adduce 
logical reasons in support of their contention, and they can 
say nothing sensible in reply. Equally untenable is the 
^iter’s contention that as Hindus and Mussalmans profess 
different religions they cannot work shoulder to shoulder in 
the Congress camp. Personal and religious differences can¬ 
not stand in the way of National and Political union, for the 
neason that the promotion of the wealth and the welfare of a 
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country is the common interest of all its inhabitants. As to 
the statement that in the event of the Congress midertaking 
anything against them, the Prophet’s followers will have to 
go to the wall, and their numerical and intellectual superior¬ 
ity will ensure the victory to the Hindus, it is a chimera, pure 
and simple. It is an established rule that no question cal¬ 
culated to wound the feelings of any community can. on any 
account be brought before the Congress. 

Another difficulty the writer in the Mukhahar sees in the 
way of Muhammadans working with Hindus is that, should 
Government show undue favours to the followers of Islam 
Hindus express their displeasure at this. In proof of this liie 
refers to the conduct of Hindus in connection with the parti¬ 
tion of Bengal, the abolition of competitive examinations and 
the low'ering of the educational test (for the Muhammadans 
of East Bengal) in respect of the Pleaders’ examination. In 
the first place, however, it is a gross mistake of principle for 
any Government to make imdue concessions in favour of any 
class of its subjects, for the reason that by doing away with 
competition and employing incompetent persons in its ser¬ 
vice, it places both the administration and society in danger. 
Again, it is contrary to justice and fair play to appoint less 
able persons to public posts over the heads of their betters. 
But the worst of it is that such proceedings create estrange¬ 
ment between the class thus favoured and the rest of their 
fellow-countrymen, which feelings no civilised State ought to 
be guilty of fostering. Besides, the showing of such favours 
to a commimity is calculated to prove injurious to its best 
interests, because they help to keep it ignorant and prevent 
it from making efforts to move on. The whole civilised world 
is agreed that competition is the only and great secret of 
progress; and consequently it is a gross mistake on the part 
of Indian Muhammadans to regard favours like the above 
as being beneficial to them, and base the opposition to the 
Confess on them. As regards the Partition of Bengal, even 
if it is admitted that it has been effected by the Government 
with the object of helping a few incompetent Muhammadans 
by taking them in the public service, no sensible follower of 
Islam can feel gratified at the event. The New administra¬ 
tion will cost several lakhs of rupees, and as Mussalmans 
form the majority of the population of East Bengal die 
greater part of the expenditure will have to be borne by them- 
It is, moreover, a mistaken impression that the authorities 
will always go on treating the Prophet’s followers with undue 
partiality. Government possesses strong commonsense, and 
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if Mussalmans have of late received some favours at its hands 
they should not count on the continuance thereof. 

The Paisa Akhabar’s correspondent adds that the flower¬ 
ing of the educational test in favour of JMuhammadans in 
regard to the Pleaders’ examination in East Bengal cannot 
benefit either themselves or the country or Government, If 
Mussalman lawyers came to consist of incompetent men the 
community should feel sorry and not pleased at this, for the 
reason that men of their stamp will not be able to win fame 
or wealth, safeguard the rights of their clients, or help the 
courts in the administration of justice. And if the suppor¬ 
ters of the Congress express indignation at, and oppose, such 
proceedings they do so not because the changes are calculated 
to benefit the followers of Islam, but because the same are 
likely to prove injurious to the interests of the country. 

Another objection urged against Muhammadans join¬ 
ing the Congress is that owing to their forming a minority 
their rights will be trampled upon by that body, although 
it is difficult to understand how. The writer in the Paisa 
Akhabar cannot see what rights of theirs can be adversely 
affected through the above cause, seeing that the Congress 
discusses only questions wliich equally affect and interest all 
sections of the population. Besides, when the smallness of 
their number injures the Parsis in no way, how can any in¬ 
jury be inflicted on Mussalmans, who are far stronger num¬ 
erically than the former? In reply to this some of the anti- 
Congressionists are in the habit of saying that the Parsis 
being far better educated and abler are in a position to safe¬ 
guard their rights effectively. And if this is so the question 
is one of ability and not of numerical strength; while here 
again the position of the Prophet’s followers is untenable. 
There is no dearth of able men in the community, many of 
the members of which even now enjoj'^ the confidence of both 
the authorities and the public owing to their sound judge¬ 
ment and high intellectual gifts. 

Muhammadan supporters of the Congress are called 
shameless, on the ground that they hear Moslem rulers of 
India spoken ill of in the Congress pandal, and see the rights 
of their co-religionists trampled upon. In the first place, 
however, no evil is spoken of the said kings; and in the next, 
to criticise particular action of any one of them can never 
mean insulting the prophet’s faith. There have been many 

tyrannical kings among the Mussalmans. As to 

the assertion that the rights of the Muhammadans are tram¬ 
pled upon on fihe Congress platform, the Paisa Akhabar't 
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correspondent wishes to know what these rights are and how 
they are treated in the manner alle^d. He can however 
say that the anti-congressionists do wish to deprive Hindus 
of their rights, inasmuch as although, according to their own 
confession, they are an incompetent lot they would prevent 
abler Hindus from entering the public service, and ask of the 
Government for under served favours for themselves. In 
short, Muhammadans have always opposed the Congress 
with the sole object of securing Govermnent posts for their 
co-religionists at the expense of competent Hindus. It is to 
be regretted that their leaders should have, in the mistaken 
belief of serving them, proclaimed them to be brainless fel¬ 
lows and cowards, and thereby lowered them in the estimation 
of the other people. Nor is this all. They have been prevent¬ 
ed from exerting themselves to better their lot, while for their 
means of livelihood and prosperity they have been made 
dependent on foreign people. To incline the community to 
a degrading and limited source of support like the public ser¬ 
vice and make it regard agriculture, commerce and industries 
with feelings of aversion is like dealing with it in a most dis¬ 
honest manner.’ ” 

Mulla Abdul Qayum was a staunch advocate of Swadeshi. 
In league with his friend Dr. Aghornath Chattopadhyaya he 
started the Swadeshi agitation in Hyderabad in 1905. He 
also took a keen interest in the Ganesh Utsav celebrations of 
1906 at the invitation of Mr. Keshav Rao Koratkar. 

Shortly after, Mulla Abdul Qayum died on 27th of Octo¬ 
ber, 1906. The late Srimati Sarojini Naidu paid a well 
deserved tribute in 1941 (June, 19) to the memory of Abdul 
Qayiim who was a great friend of her father in the following 
words:— 

“ How happy I am to add a flower of affection to the 
memorial garland woven by many hands in honour of my 
father’s beloved friend Mulla Abdul Qayum Saheb, whose 
picturesque flgure and fascinating personality are integral 
parts of my earliest childish recollections. 

Seldom have two persons divided by such divergent cir¬ 
cumstances of birth, education, racial heritage and religious 
tradition achieved such perfect friendship as these two gifted 
and distinguished people. 

Both were men of vigorous intellwt and versatile know¬ 
ledge, nobility of character and righteousness of conduct 
Both were kindled by the fire of deep moral indignatioj} 
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against every force of falsehood, injustice and tyranny. Both 
were sustained and inspired by a radiant and invincible faith 
in the redemption of humanity from the tragic evils of ignor¬ 
ance, poverty, exploitation and oppression. Above all both 
were patriots loving India with a passionate and prescient 
devotion and a prophetic vision of her freedom from bondage. 

I was too young in those far-off years to understand clear¬ 
ly or appreciate correctly the significance of their passion and 
their faith; nor was I able to realise till long afterwards that 
men like these were among the first though perhaps not 
among the most famous pioneers of the Indian !^naissance. 

When the Indian National Congress was founded Mulla 
Saheb eagerly enrolled himself as a member and with true 
missionary zeal preached to members to join and take the 
proper share in the building of a new India, based on unity 
and crowned with life-giving liberty. 

' He was not only the messenger but tbe living message of 
Hindu-Muslim Unity. At a time more than fifty j'^ears ago 
when, and especially in an Indian State, the mere whisper of 
patriotic sentiment was accounted sedition, it required rare 
courage to proclaim aloud as he did his dream and hope and 
purpose for his country’s progress and political emancipation. 

To-day when by some strange and sinister irony of history 
the country is torn asunder by the shame and sorrow of un¬ 
reasoning and destructive communal war how marvellously 
does it renew our strength and restore our courage to re¬ 
member this brave and generous hearted man; scholar, 
soldier, patriot and pilgrim who always sought the truth and 
strove to follow it like a star. 

My love and my homage to the memory of my father’s 
friend Mulla Abdul Qayum Saheb. Great Muslim, great 
Indian and great Man.”^ 

In 1905 Mulla Abdul Qayum inspired a number of young 
people like Moulavi Mohamed Akbar Ali, Moulavi 
Mohamed Mazhar and others to start an association called 
Anjuman-e-Marif which had the aim of developing the social, 
intellectual and economic life of Hyderabad. A monthly 
lmb\vn as Sahifa was also started under the editorship of 
Mr. Akbar ^i. One of the last articles which Abdul Qayum 
vvrbte in this magazine dealt with the Prophets of the Hindus. 

1. Extracted from flies preserved in the Central Records Office, Hyderabad- 
Deccan. . 
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Chaptee VI 

ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS 

Sir Asmanjah, the Prime Minister, resigned in the year 
1893 and' was succeeded by Sir Viqar-ul-Omrah. In that 
year the Nizam promulgated a set of rules known as “ The 
Qanoon-Cha-i-Mubarak. ” 

“ It is an exhaustive document of great importance in 
which the Nizam has reviewed the past administration of 
his State, with an insight that may do credit to any ruler. 

He next set out in detail the major defects of the existing 
system demanding immediate attention, and the scheme of 
his reforms, conducive to the peace, contentment, and happi¬ 
ness of his subjects, was adumbrated. Finally His Higlmess 
emphasised certain principles to be particularly observed in 
the new system, and while declaring that “ the character of 
a Government could only be judged by the extent of its 
contribution to public peace and prosperity as well as to a 
solvent exchequer”. His Highness enjoyed scrupulous 
observance of all the administrative principles he had laid 
doAvn to ensure the fulfilment of the above ideals. 

The important features of the new scheme were the insti¬ 
tution of a Cabinet Council for executive business, and a 
I^icgislative Council for the purpose of framing laws, in place 
of the Council of State, which was an executive and Legis¬ 
lative body combined, but which seldom met and hardly 
transacted any business. The Cabinet Council was a 
consultative body, composed of the Prime Minister, the 
Peshkar, and the departmental Ministers, the Prime Minister 
being the President. All matters of administrative import¬ 
ance were to be referred to this Council for settlement, as also 
were any matters on which there might be a difference of 
opinion between the departmental Ministers and the Prime 
ISIinister. Certain classes of business were specially reserved 
for the consideration of the Cabinet Council, such as the 
annual State budget, final disposal of cases for report on 
which special commissions had been appointed, questions 
relating to state concessions, important question arising 
out of the proceedings of the Legislative Council, and any 
other matters which from time to time were considered proper 
for the Council to deliberate upon. The Prime Minister, 
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as President of the Council, had the right of over-ruling any 
decision arrived at by a Majority of the Council subject to the 
Nizam’s consent. 

Rules were issued clearly defying the duties and powers 
of the Cabinet Council, the Prime Minister, the Peslikar, 
and the departmental Ministers. The distribution of work 
among them was as follows:— 

The Prime Minister had under his own supervision 
Finance, Political, Revenue, Stamps, Mint, Post Offices, 
Regular Troops and stud. 

The Peshkar was in charge of the Imperial Services and 
Irregular Troops. 

The Minister for Justice and Public Affairs had justice, 
Jails, Registration, Medical, Religious Institutions, and 
the Court of Wards. 

The Minister of Police and Public Works had Police, 
Public Works (including Railways and Mines ), Munici¬ 
palities and Sanitation. 

There were six Secretaries in charge of Finance and 
Revenue, Judicial, Police and General, Public Works, 
Military, Private Secretariat, and Daftar-i-Mulki (Persian) 
respectively. 

In the year 1898 the main principles of the new scheme 
in the form of a few simple rules, excluding unnecessary 
details, and embodying such modifications as the five years 
working of the new constitution had suggested were promul¬ 
gated. 

.Under the scheme promulgated in 1893 a Legislative 

Council was constituted, consisting of the Chief Justice, a 
puisne judge of the High Court, the Inspector-General of 
Revenue, the Director of Public Instruction, the Inspector- 
General of Police, and the Secretary, and rules were laid 
down to guide its work. The Legislative Council thus 
constituted' met only three times under the presidency of the 
Late Nawab Fakhr-ul-Mulk Bahadur, the then Judicial 
Minister. 

His Highness soon found the weaknesses of such a consti¬ 
tution and set to refonn the system of lepslation, for which 
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he expressly declared his great solicitude, with a view lo 
provide good and useful laws for his subjects. The Legisla-, 
tive Council was then re-constituted on an altogether new) 
and reformed basis. It was to consist, in addition to the 
Prime Minister who was its President, and the Minister of 
the department to which the measures imder consideration 
might belong as Vice-President, of three ex-officio members, 
and 12 nominated membres, of whom six w^ere to be officials 
and the rest non-officials. The six non-official members were 
to be returned in the following manner: Jagirdars and 
zamindars were, as one class, allowed to elect 2 representatives 
from among themselves, the High Court Bar was also 
privileged to elect two of its members, and the Prime JVlinister 
nominated two persons from the remaining non-official 
classes who could be organised, at the time, into a consti¬ 
tuency for the purpose of electing their own representatives. 

The Council thus reformed met for the first time on 6th 
May 1894, under tlie presidency of the Prime Minister Sir 
Vikar-ul-Umra, who opened the proceedings with an address, 
in which he laid stress on the honour conferred on the members 
of the Council by their investment with the important work 
of legislation, and pointed out the necessity of their giving 
careful and close attention to the proper legislation of laws, 
while promising his own unreserved assistance in the onerous 
task on which they were embarking. 

In 1900 a Legislative Council Act was passed giving 
the Council larger and wider powers of legislation. 

The Legislative Council as thereafter re-formed and 
after the introduction of the Cabinet system of government 
under a President instead of Prime Minister as liitherto, 
consisted of a President, a Vice-President and 19 members, 
two of whom were extraordinary. The President of the 
Legislative Coimcil as well, and the Member whose depart¬ 
ment was concerned with the bill under consideration acted 
as Vice-President in the absence of the President. Of the 
members, eleven were official, three being ex-officio, namely 
the Chief Justice of the High Court of Judicature, the 
Judicial Secretary, and the Legal adviser to His Exalted 
Highness’ Government, who also acted as Secretary to the 
Council. Of the remaining, six were non-officials, of whwn 
two were returned by the Jagirdars, whose hereditary rights 
were free from encumbrances and yielded a net annual income 
of Rs. 6,000, two from the Hi^ Court Bar elected from 
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lUnong the members of the Bar Association, and two nomi¬ 
nated by the President—one from each of the Paigahs in 
turn, and the other from the general public. The two extra¬ 
ordinary members were appointed from among persons who, 
by their special knowledge, were likely to help the delil)e- 
rations of the Council. The term of membership was two 
years the members being eligible for re-election or re-nomi¬ 
nation. 

No bill or motion affecting the public revenues, or the 
religion of any class of His Exalted Highness’ subjects, 
or the organisation of His Exalted Highness’ army or the 
relations of His Exalted Highness’ Government with the 
British Government, or the Act relating to the Legislative 
Coimcil could be introduced- without the previous permission 
of the President of the Executive Council. 

While undertaking any legislative measure the Council 
was enjoined to keep in view the principles of Muslim Law, 
the tenents of Hindu Shahtras, the special laws of the commu¬ 
nities residing in the Dominions, and the customs and usages 
having the forces of law. 

Any contentious measure, before it became law, had 
ordinarily to pass through the following stages:— 

(1) Notice for leave to introduce a bill, follo\^ed by 
its formal introduction and publication for criticism. 

(2) Reference of the bill, with any opinions received, 
to a Select Committee, where the details are scrutinized, 
suggestions are considered, and the draft is amended. 

(3) Consideration in Council of the Select Commit¬ 
tee’s report, and of any further amendments that may be 
brought forward. 

(4) Motion that the bill, as amended, be passed. 

(5) Submission of the bill to the Nizam as passed 
followed by its final publication as an Act. 

In the case of non-contentious bills some of these steps 
were omitted. There was often no need for waiting for 
criticism of such a measure or referring it to a select 
committee, and it was accepted without amendment. 

No Act of the Council, nor any power granted to it, 
could in any way affect the rights and prerogatives of His 



Exalted Highness the Nizam as the supreme ruler of the 
State; and no bill or motion even though passed by the 
Council could have the effect of law unless it had received 
the assent of His Exalted Highness the Nizam.”^ 

Thus the Legislative Council with very limited powers 
was set up as a result of these reforms. In practice this 
Council used to meet for very brief periods. The limited 
scope of the Coimcil and the very limited representation to 
non-officials in it soon created a general feeling of dissatis¬ 
faction among the educated public. Meanwhile the Govern¬ 
ment of Hyderabad wliich h^ made an offer of material con¬ 
tribution towards Imperial Defences was being asked to form 
a defence corps and was being continuously reminded by the 
Government of India to bring the plan into operation. The 
offer made by the Hyderabad Government of material con¬ 
tribution was not liked by the people, who still remembered 
the loss of the Peshkash from the Northern Sircars on ac¬ 
count of the Palmer & Company transactions and the loss of 
Berar on account of the Contingent Forces. When the full 
quota for the defence corps was not forthcoming from Hyder¬ 
abad it was believed that Sarwar Jung, one time tutor of the 
Nizam was responsible for the hesitation and delay. As a 
result of strong pressure exerted by the Resident Mr. Plow- 
don, Sarwar Jung was asked to leave the State in 1897. It 
will thus be seen to what length the interference of the 
Resident in the internal affairs of Hyderabad had come to 
operate. The appointment of Viqar-ul-Omrah as Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad in 1893 was also the result of strong 
pressure exerted by the Resident in favour of that nobleman. 
The educated class had continued to grow. The Nizam Col¬ 
lege had come into existence in 1887 and a number of grad¬ 
uates passed out of it every year. A number of clubs, literary 
institutions and societies were also started. Libraries in the 
regional languages of the State now began to be established. 
? The Bharat Guna Vardhak Samstha, a Marathi Library at 
! Shah Ali Bunda in Hyderabad, was established in the year 
1895. The Press also continued its bold criticism against the 
administration in the State and against the British policies 
in India and in the Middle-east countries. Some journals 
now began to appear in Marathi and Telugu in the city and 
s in the districts. A mention may be made of Gulharga Samar 
\ char, Nizam Vaihhav, Bhageshya Nagar, Sri Bhageshya 


1. A Bietory of Admini$trative Reforms in Hyderabad State by M. Futhulla 
Kbaii> p. 79, et eeqq. 
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! Vijaya and Champawati in Marathi and Dina VarUman in 
’ Telugu. These had a limited circulation, but they were indi¬ 
cative of the growing interest of the reading public in the 
^ State. Among the English journals The Hyderabad Tele- 
I graph had started publication in 1886; The Deccan Standard 
in 1889; The Deccan Times and The Hyderabad Record in 
1891; The Deccan Budget in 1897 and The Deccan Mail in 
1898. At the end of the century only The Hyderabad 
Chronicle was in existence. The difficulties of the Press ow¬ 
ing to restrictions imposed by the government could well be 
imagined, but taken collectively the Press of the day, both 
English and Urdu, played a notable part in the public 
awakening in Hyderabad during the last two decades of the 
19th century. 

Before the century came to a close Hyderabad witnessed 
two sensational events arising out of the activities of Maratha 
revolutionaries in the State. The first was the arrival in Rai- 
chur in 1898 of Balakrishna Hari Chafekar, accused of the 
murders of Col. Ryand and Ayrest in Poona and the second 
the insurrection of Rao Saheb ^as Baba Saheb in the district 
of Bhir in the year 1898-99, 



Chafteb VII 


ARREST OF BALAKRISHNA HARI CHAFEKAR 

In the year 1897 Balakrishna Hari Chafekar involved 
in the murder of Ryand and Ayrest in Poona was arrested 
by Mr. Stephenson in the district of Raichur. Fqr this arrest 
the Hyderabad Police received a reward from the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. Balakrishna Hari Chafekar seems to have 
stayed for more than six months in the hills between Kopbal 
and Gangawati in the district of Raichur. He attracted a 
great deal of sympathy from the local people. In his report 
Mr. Stephenson has stated that in view of the strong sym¬ 
pathy which existed for Chafekar in the district of Raichur, 
it had become very difficult for him to obtain dependable in¬ 
formation about the whereabouts of Balakrishna Hari Chafe¬ 
kar. The following papers relate to the affairs of Balakrishna 
Chafekar^:— 

“ From: 

A. C. Hankin, Esq., C.I.E., 

Inspector-General of Police and Jails, 

His Highness the Nizam’s Dominions, 

Hyderabad-Dn. 

To 

The Secretary to Government, 

Judicial. Police and General Departments, 

H. H. N. D. 

Dated Camp, 7th January, 1899. 

SlE, 

Some months ago I got information of the whereabouts 
of Balakrishna Hari Chafekar one of the murderers of 
Messrs Ryand and Ayrest from my assistant Mr. Stephen¬ 
son, the head of the Detective Department. I communicated 
with the Bombay Police, and got copies of the proclamation 
in which a reward of Rs. 10,000 was offered. 


1. File No. 590 of 1897 regarding Balakrishna Hari Chafekar’s arrest. 
Home Department, Government of Hyderabad. 
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Mr. Stephenson at once set about planning his arrest, 
and in a short time brought his informers up to me, and from 
the conversation we had there was very little doubt in our 
minds that the arrest of this man was now a certainty but 
perhaps a matter of time. I was so comjjletely satisfied with 
all the arrangements and had such implicit trust in my assist¬ 
ant that I handed the whole case over to liim to work out to 
the end and he deserves the whole credit. Mr. Stephenson 
worked with that zeal, and industry which has characterised 
his whole career both in lierar, and the Nizam’s Dominions. 

The case required a deal of patience, and his patience has 
been rewarded, for, Balakrishna Hari Chafekar has been fully 
identified by the Poona Police. The wa 5 ’^s and means adopt¬ 
ed by Mr. Stephenson were numerous, and original but need 
not be gone into details. The anxiety of the past two or three 
months lest he should fail has quite knocked him up. For 
more than a month he lived like a native of the country, had 
no tent, or furniture. 

The thanks of the government are due to Mr. Stephenson 
for his energy and zeal in this case and I trust that His 
Excellency the Minister will ask the llesident to get the 
thanks of the Bombay Govermnent for this excellent piece 
of work which is most creditable to the Nizam’s police. Had 
this Balakrishna Hari not been arrested, doubtless, a slur 
would have been cast on the Nizam’s police. Now that he 
has been arrested the praise that is due should be freely given. 

Balakrishna Hari Chafekar was, when arrested, disguis¬ 
ed as a Rohilla, and for the past eleven months has associated 
with a gang of Karwar dacoits and wandered about the Sath 
Padi Hills. A ct)py of a statement made by him to Mr. Step¬ 
henson is herewith attached. 


(Sd.) A. C. Hankin, 

Inspector-General.” 


SiMement of Balakrishna Hari Chafekar'. 

‘‘ On hearing of my brother Damodar being arrested my 
brother Wasudeo and I absconded from Bombay on the 1st 
October with Rs. 850 in cash and 25 tolas of gold with us. We 
took train at the Byculla station taking tickets to Manmad 
but left the ttain at the Nasik station where we both, after 
11 
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resting ourselves, bathed in the river and after visiting several 
temples we took the train again at Nasik and went on to 
Bhusaval where we left the train, got something to eat at the 
Dharamsala outside the Railway Station and knocked about 
Bhusawal for a day and night and then taking train again 
came to Hutgi, the junction of the G. 1. P. and S. M. Rail¬ 
ways. From here we took train and came to Gaduck, a Rail¬ 
way station on the S. M. Railway. From Gaduck, we took 
tickets and came on to Kopal Railway Station. We entered 
the town but could not speak the language as the local lang¬ 
uage was Canarese. So we left the place and taking rest 
under a tree near the Railway Station we went on to Suepur, 
a village in the Kopal District of Sir Salar Jung’s estate and 
from there we came to Annagundi. We did not enter the 
town but remained outside in a mango tope. Several Byra- 
gees were coming into Annagondi and I sent my brother 
Wasudeo with them with the view of obtaining some food. 
After a little, Wasudeo returned with some rice which was 
cooked and eaten. Here we remained for a day and then 
moved to a temple known as Rangnath’s Devul near Anna¬ 
gundi. I then sent Wasudeo, my brother, by train from IIos- 
pet to Bellary and told him to remain there for some time 
and, when he got tired, to join me again. Making the Rang- 
nath Temple my headquarters I moved about the hills visit¬ 
ing the villages at Suepore, Augnee, etc., and used to attend 
the Suepore weekly fair held at that place every Tuesday, 
and I used to buy sufficient food to last me for a week till the 
fair came on again. Wasudeo my brother used to visit me 
again and again going f rom Bellary to the Rangnath temple. 
Here I remained for about three months. The reason for my 
sending Wasudeo to Bellary was that I thought it best to be 
alone and not incumbered by a lad who could not stand knock¬ 
ing about in the hills. During my wandering I came across a 
gang of Karwar dacoits with whom I struck up an acquaint¬ 
ance and I used to wander about the Sath Padi Hills with 
them and they supplied me with food on payment. I re¬ 
mained hidden with them for about eleven months and made 
particular friends with three of them named Khania, Sunda 
and Abdool. The day before I was captured my three friends 
accompanied me from their hiding place in the hills going 
towards the Gaduck Station. On the way my three friends 
decamped and a Mohammedan coming up brought me into 
a camp where I was made a prisoner. 


Wasudeo left me at Annagundi going via Goa to Bombay 



where he was discovered by the police and brought to Annd-* 
gundi where I believe he pointed out the places 1 had visited 
and where I had stayed when he had been with me.” 

.(8)i 

“ From; 

The Detective Assistant to the Insi)ector-General 
of Police and Jails, 

Hyderabad. 

To 

The Inspector-General of Police, 

H.H. the Nizam’s Dominion, 

Hyderabad-Dn. 

No. 84 dated 1st October 1899. 

Snt, 

With reference to certain correspondence regarding 
the reward offered for the capture of Balakrishna Chafekar 
referred to in the Resident’s No. 2045 dated 11th September 
1899, to the Minister and also in the letter No. 5081, dated 
80th August 1899, from the Secretary to Government 
Bombay to the Resident, Hyderabad, as desired by you in 
your endorsement dated 25th September 1899 ( 1 have the 
honour ) to submit particulars relative to the two questions 
raised:— 

(a) How Balkrishna came to be arrested? 

(b) How and from whence did the information M'hich 
led to his arrest come into possession of the Hyderabad State 
Police? 

I have in my confidential report already submitted on 
the case of Balkrishna Hari Chafekar which I forwarded 
to you fully explained all my actions in the matter, but as 
the Bombay Government call for explanation on the two 
above points I have the honour to furnish the following facts 
in connection with those questions;-^ 

I beg to submit that the detective Police were on 
Balkrishna’s track from the middle of July 1898 to the 16th 
of December 1898. During those five montlis, detectives 
from the Detective Department as well as others specially 
employed by me, were continually on the move throughout 
the length and breadth of the Annagondi Raja and Sir Salar 
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Jung’s Estates and part of the Lingsugur district. All my 
movements having to be carried on with the utmost caution 
and secrecy owing to the well-known sympathy that on all 
sides existed with the fugitive, I had to do my travelling 
mostly by night and often to leave the comitry cart-road 
and to go miles across fields and low jimgles so as to avoid 
observation. Working on the infonnation received, to which 
I shall allude when disposing of the question, (b) raised, I 
at last came to learn tliat Balkrishna was in hiding with a 
desperate band of Yerkula dacoits in the Satpura or seven 
hills in the jurisdiction of Sir Salar Jung’s Estate, all or 
most of whom were declared outlaws and for a pohce oflicer 
so well-known as I am in those districts it required no small 
amount of tact and patient working to get myself put into 
communication with the leaders w’ithout rousing fears of their 
own safety. 

Having got so far, my next step was to ascertain in 
exactly what part of those hills he bad found shelter, and 
leaders with the view of getting them to deliver up Bal¬ 
krishna. Tliis was the one and only plan that presented it¬ 
self to me affording any chance of success, as, from the inac¬ 
cessible nature and extent of those hills, surprising the fugi¬ 
tive or surrounding his retreat with even ever so large a body 
of police was hopelessly impossible. It would be impossible 
for anyone not already acquainted with the geography of 
this part of His Highness the Nizam’s Dominions to form 
any adequate idea of the almost insurmountable difficulties 
attending the capture of a fugitive amongst the Satpura 
Hills which from their peculiar formation have from time 
immemorial afforded and still afford secure and inaccessible 
retreats for robber gangs. Intersected as those hills are by 
large and extensive subterranean caves, the passages to which 
are secrets kno^vn only to the robbers themselves and in some 
of which there are even springs of fresh water, Balkrishna, 
unless betrayed by the dacoit leaders, might there have safely 
defied all attempts at capture. Having at last located the 
exact place where he was in hiding I had myself put into 
communication with certain parties who were believed to be 
on friendly terms with the Yerkula dacoits and settled on 
the promise of a reward of Rs. 600 for them to arrange wi:^ 
the leader of the Yerkula dacoits to have Balkrislina betrayed 
into my hands which was done in this way. 

Those informers having laid their plans it was ar¬ 
ranged that the leader of the band was to inform Balkrishna 



that, as the police were on his track, it was not possible for 
them to harbour him any longer and he was advised to make 
his escape to Goa by taking the train to Gadak Railway 
Station on the Southern Maratha Railway. Agreeing to 
this and accompanied by three of the band of dacoits Bal- 
krishna left his hiding place and was conducted by night to¬ 
wards the Gadak Railway Station and on the way, as pre¬ 
arranged, at daybreak the party was met by my detectives 
who were supposed to be on their way to the village of Man- 
dulgery to get posses at the Plague Camp where I was al¬ 
ready staying and where I was personating the Plague Doc¬ 
tor. Balkrishna accompanied the party and when near my 
camj) the dacoits made off and Balkrishna having been con¬ 
ducted into my camp was arrested. I think I may say with¬ 
out self-praise that this result was not obtained without the 
exercise of detective ability coupled with patience, the en¬ 
durance of hardships and the greatest personal inconviencei 
having to spend days concealed in a ruined temple and in 
native villages, always sleeping on the bare ground and par¬ 
taking of the common coarse food procurable at villages, to 
add to which I and my party were exposed to great risk in 
having to pass through plague-stricken districts. I think it 
will not be out of place for me here to add that the indefatig¬ 
able exertion and hard work done by my people in the captW;e 
of Balkrishna, was greatly stimulated by the prospective 
hope of sharing the promised reward. 

Now as regards the other question (b) touched on above 
I think you will concur with me that it is impassable and 
against all police procedure to divulge the source from which 
tliis information was received by the police. I can only say 
that the information on which I worked and which led to the 
capture of Balkrishna, came to me as a private and confi¬ 
dential communication, those giving it running great nsk 
owing to the strong Brahmanical feeling at the time in favour 
of the Chafekar brothers and it was not imtil a guarantee 
was obtained by me on behalf of my informer from the Resi- 
(knt at Hyderabad promising immimity from prosecution 
etc. in connection with the case that I was finally put in |K)S- 
session of the information that led to his being tracked to hjs 
retreat in the Satpura hills. Beyond this I regret I can af¬ 
ford no information as from whence and how the infonnar 
tion was obtained. With the tragic fate of the Dravids ^- 
fore us the danger attending such disclosures cannot be exag¬ 
gerated. I have always attributed what success I. may ^ve 
attained in detective work to be greatly due to the fact 



in the whole course of my official career, now counting over 
a period of five and thirty years, I have kept strenuously to 
the rule of never divulging the source from which informa¬ 
tion has reached me. 


(Sd.) Stephenson 
Detective Assistant" 

. (4) 

“ No. 2138/283 Dated 5th October 1889 

From: 

A. C. Hankin, Esq., C.I.E., 

Inspector-General of Police Jails, 

H.H. the Nizam's Dominions, 

Hyderahad-Dn. 

To 

The Secretary to Govt., 

Police, Judicial and General Depts., 

Hyderabad-Dn. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
No.2868 without date forwarding copy of letter No. 2045 
dated 11th September 1899 from the First Assistant Resi¬ 
dent, Hyderabad, together with an extract from a letter from 
the Govermnent of Bombay to the Resident on the subject 
of the reward for the arrest of Balkrishna Hari Chafekar, 
and in reply I beg to forward a copy of Mr. Stephenson’s 
report which is as clear as it can be. Mr. Stephenson has 
not overestimated the difficulties he had to contend with. 
I was daily kept informed of all that was going on and I 
know that Mr. Stephenson suffered great hardships tliat for 
a man of his age was no little,—^he came in utterly worn out 
in mind and body. The anxiety for success told considerably 
on him. I trust that with regard to the second point on whidi 
the Bombay Government want information the Government 
will point out to the Resident that this cannot be given. It 
is the privilege of the police to withhold the. name or names 
of the informers. I have a perfect right to withhold this 
information. In fact I am solemnly bound to do so, imd I 
feel sure that no attempt will be made to repeat a request 
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that cannot be complied with. I have the original proclama¬ 
tion sent to me by the Bombay Police, on that Rs. 10,000 was 
oflPered for the arrest of Balkrishna but no mention is made 
that the police must divulge their source of information. If 
I was to give up my source of information in this case I 
should never get another case; in fact the delay that has oc¬ 
curred in paying this reward has so shaken the faith of those 
that worked for us that even now I find it difficult to get 
information from those parts. I spent over Rs. 2,000 on in¬ 
formation for which the Government have held me respon¬ 
sible. I trust that this is the last we shall hear of this and 
that the money will be paid up at once. 

(Sd.) A. C. Hankin 
Inspector General/’ 

In spite of the enquiries made by the Govt, of Bombay 
the Hyderabad Police refusetl to reveal the names of the in¬ 
formers who were responsible for the arrest of Balkrishna 
Hari Chafekar. In the statement of distribution of reward 
given below the names of the informers have not been men¬ 
tioned. The episode of the Chafekars will show ht)w strong 
was the sympathy among the local populatkai for the Chafe¬ 
kars and how deeply were the informers afraid of the revela¬ 
tion of their names. The arrest of Chafekar, which took 
place at the end of 1898, reveals the movements of ISlaratha 
revolutionaries in the State of Hyderabad. 

The following statement shows how it was proposed to 
distribute the amount of the reward:— 

No, Rank Name Of what Amotint of Remark 

district rew'ard 

3,(00 
200 
2,000 
1,000 
500 
00 
10 

1,085 S « 

SM 10 6 

Given 
asafree 

Totol Rs. .. 10,000- 0-0 

(Sd.) E. J. Stephenson 
Detective Assistant to the 
Inspector General of Police ^ Jails. 


Is Detective Assistant ,. E. J. Stephenson Hyderabad 
2. Mohtamim .. Ghayas-ood din .. Lingsugur. 

8a Informer No. 1 .. 

4. Informer No- 2 .. 

5. Informer No. 8 .. 

0, Jamedars (8) 

7. Dafedar .. • • Mohamed Hussain Lingsgnr 

8. Constables (80) 

Due to Government 
Widows provident 
fund, H.ii. the 
Nizamis Police 






Chapter VIII. 


insurrection of 

BABA SAHEB ALIAS RAO SAHEB IN 2 HE 

DISTRICT OF BHIR 


In the year 1898 the district of Bhir was the scene of a 
great conspiracy and insurrection against the British. This 
insurrection was headed by a person who went by various 
names such as Baba, Rao Saheb, Maharaja, Raje Saheb, 
Vithal Chate and Balwant Jagdamb. It appears that he 
was in the service of Sirdar families in the Southern Mah- 
ratta country. He also seems to have spent some days near 
about Gwalior. He was well acquainted with English, Urdu, 
Marathi and Kannada. In 1898 he arrived in Hyderabad 
and unfolded his scheme for driving the British out of the 
country through insurrections and armed risings. Two 
persons in the employ of the Hyderabad Government 
Kishan Rao and Daji Saheb, and a village official known 
as Bapu Rao Narsing were assisting him. They Avent to 
the district of Osmanabad to enlist sympathy and support 
for Baba’s cause. Baba himself left for Bhir where he stayed 
with one Shiv Rao, a clerk of the district office, Bhir. Baba 
succeeded in gathering a band of people round him from 
Bhir and Aurangabad and tried to seduce the Contingent 
troops stationed at Mominabad and Aurangabad. As funds 
were required for his scheme his party committed a number 
of dacoities in the district of Bhir and collected considerable 
amount. At last troops were called out and the party was 
engaged at Soukarwadi on 1-lth April, 1899. A number of 
people were killed and about 60 to 70 persons were arrested. 
Baba left the district of Bhir and was heard of at Amravati 
in Berar in 1902, after which all trace of him was lost. The 
activities of Baba were similar to those of the noted Mah- 
ratta revolutionary Wasudeo Balwant Phadke. The asso¬ 
ciates of Baba were tried and many among them were sen¬ 
tenced to long terms of imprisonment. The motives behind 
the insurrection and its progress are brought out clearly in 
the following reports, letters and the statements of 
witnesses^*— 


1. From the ''File of Baba" from Central Records Office, 
Government of Hyderabad, Hyderabad-Dn. 
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( 1 ) 

Letter dated 22nd dime 1899 from A. C. HanJdn, Eaqr., 
C.I.E., Inspector General of PoUce'ond Jails, H. JET. the 
Nizam's Dominions, Hyderabad, to the Inspectors-General 
of Police, Bombay, C . P., N. W, P., Punjab and Madras, 
General Supdt, Thagi and Dakmti, Simla, First Asst. 
Resident, Hyderabad {through the Secretary to the Govt, 
of H. H. the Nizam's Police Department) 

“ I have the honour to send you herewith a descriptive 
roll of a Brahman who lately visited these Dominions, and 
endeavoured to stir up ill-feeling and make the people be¬ 
lieve that the British Baj was about to end and that of the 
Brahmins to begin. He successfully worked on the feelings 
of the badmashes, and very soon got together a gang of 100 
strong who committed dacoities, highway robberies, etc. This 
gang was promptly dealt with, and the majority arrested 
and several were shot. There is nothing to fear from the 
few ill-advised fools who are still at large; but this Brahmin 
may attempt similar games elsewhere, and it is not unlikely 
that he may attempt to spread his views amongst sepoys 
of Native Regiments. My idea is whenever he is hea^ of 
again it will be in a Native State or possibly in an out of 
thje way Cantonment. He is probably from Poona and of 
the Chapeker style. If found he should be carefully watch¬ 
ed, and I communicated with by wire. 

(Sd.) A. C. Hankin, i.g.p. " 

( 2 ) 

" Dated 22nd June, 1899. 

My dear A2eez Mirza, 

I send you a copy of this confidentially. I have written 
confidentially to all. This is the Baba (Brahmin) who 
started the Bir business. Please do not let this letter go 
into your office, but just show it to the Minister. I am sorry 
to say that many officials (all Brahmins) are mixed up in 
this affair, who will have to be dealt with hereafter when I 
submit a special report. I believe he got so far as to get in 
with the guard over the Treasury at Bhir. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) A. C. Hakkin ” 


12 
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( 8 ) 

Descriptive roll of a Brahmin who went hy the name Baba, 
Boo Saib, Maharaj, Bafa Saib, Vital Chater and BalwOnth 
Jugdamb. 


“ Age about 80 years. Height about 5 feet, 7 or 8 
inches. Very fair. Flatish and smooth face. Very thick, 
black beard and moustaches. Well made and having a sol¬ 
dierlike appearance, something like a well brought up Raj¬ 
put of upper India, more of the Punjabi style. Has a ver)’ 
Ugh and broad forehead, divides his beard in the middle and 
curling it up on both sides as the Punjabi Sikhs do. He 
often, however, allows his beard to take its natural position 
and it hangs down on his chest. Has long hair on his head 
but wears the Brahminical choice of hair which is longer than 
the hair of his head. Both his ears are bored as also the up¬ 
per usual Bailee hole in the right ear. Has two deep wrin¬ 
kles on his forehead. Not very large eyes. Had good even 
teeth but in the upper jaw several of the teeth seemed sepa¬ 
rated from the other. This was visible when he laughed. 
Used to wear a hngotee, not the usual piece of cloth which 
is generally used by a native but a regulu stitched and made 
up one. When he wore a Dhotee he tied it round his waist 
as the Arab do their lungees. Wears the usual Janva 
(Braminical thread) as also a Budra Mala (head necklace) 
round his neck never used Chandan or performed any Hindu 
Pujah rites of any description whatever. Used no tobacco 
not even snuff or was he in the habit of taking Pan Suparee. 
Speaks English, Marathi, Urdu, Kanarese. He speaks 
Urdu with an up-country tongue. 

Bears the usual coat and breaches worn by Poona Brah¬ 
mins. Some of the breeches are made in the Hindusthani 
Mohamedan style, tight from the knee downwards. Always 
wore the Punjabi Putka which he generally pushed badr to 
allow' the hair of his head to appear over his forehead. This 
Putka he wore ri^t over his ears. When he had not his 
Putka on, he wore a Dhata made of white doth, which he 
wore like a Rhatore of Marwar. When he had this Dhata 
tied roimd his face very little of his features were visible. 
He generally wore a white Putka but somethnes a coloured 
one. Had a pair of black riding long boots, also two or 
three pairs of brown boots and a pair of steel spurs. Wore 
socks when he put on boots but not otherwise. Had a very 
large Samber sUfixt ^tanned) on which he used to sit. Note :— 
He had not this sl^ with him when he was at Bir but at 
Aurangabad. 



Had a silver JLota and glass or cup. The Lota would 
contain about paves of water. He always drank water 
out of this cup. Used to go in for athletic exercises, used 
dumb bells whidi were made of black wood. Used to prac¬ 
tice walking and running, used to ride camels and was a 
very good horsemw and could ride long distances. Had a 
mwll box of mathematical instruments which were in a box 
about 6 inches long. The lining of this box was of blue 
plush. The other cover was a blackish or brownish colour. 
This box had two hooks to fasten the cover on the box. He 
had also some tracing paper with him. Also a small box of 
colours with brushes and the usual plates etc. This was of 
wood. 


Had his revolvers, one a breachloader and the other of 
the obsolete pattern. Had a leather handbag country-made 
of the carpet bag shape which had two rings through which 
an iron rod ran and was locked at one end by a steel polished 
lock. Had also a lot of engraving tools and understood 
moulding and could engrave on metals. Was fond of draw¬ 
ing out plans, etc., sketches of Tigers’ heads, birds etc. 
When at this work sat at a table and took a chair. Used to 
talk about the English people robbing India, killing cow etc. 
Always tried to get a hold of rich landholders, who lived 
in villages away from big towns. Seems never to have had 
any dealings with sowcars or Mohamedans. Looked out 
for young Brahmins whom he employed as his servants. 
Never kept any letters he received, always destroyed them 
after penisal. Used to receive a good deal of correspond-, 
ence and often telegrams. This correspondence used to be 
addressed to some of his agents thus;—“ To so and so to be 
handed over to Raw Sahib or Baba Sahib ”. Was in the 
habit of visiting native officers of native Regiments and 
making friends with military men, buying horses, guns etc. 
from them. 

He bought a military saddle from a man at Amba for 
Rs. 55 as also a good breachloading gun. 

When speaking to Kunbees or villagers always said 
“ Burra,” “ Burra ” when they said anything to him or ans¬ 
wered him. He lived very simply, was not given to woman- 
ising or toy other vices. Was very careful whom he saw, 
tod introductions were made through his Bralunin agents. 

Always spoke of money, and promised to pay large 
amounts if armed mm could be got together. Pretended 
he could supply any number of arms and anununitions to 
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those who joined him or who went in for dacoity on his ac¬ 
count. Has a greenish great coat and several other jackets 
of tweeds and other materials. Has brown and black Puttees 
which he wears when he rides long distances. Had a pair of 
expensive spectacles. Always made friends with Brahmins 
who were Government servants. A good horse or pony will 
be always found with him. He keeps his house at one place 
and puts up a long distance away in other place.” 


To 


( 4 ) 

“ Bhir, 12th June, 1899. 


The Inspector-General of Police, 
H.H. the Nizam’s Dominions. 


Sir, 

(1) I have the honour to submit this my report on 
the late serious outbreak of dacoity and the general-unrest 
in the Bhir district. 

(2) This is one of the most peculiar cases I have ever 
had to deal with, as it is so mixed up with highly coloured, 
exaggerated matter and has been ^ven a political facing, that 
it is a difficult task to get at anything verging on truth; how¬ 
ever I shall endeavour to collect facts, as far as such facts 
can, at present, be separated from the wild rumours floating 
about, and place before you the results of my endeavour to 
get at the truth of such (a case as) is ever possible. 

(3) Before entering into details in this intricate 
case I wish to point out that there are three distinct featuics 
which will have to be touched on in this report namely:—• 

First: Brahminical intrigue. . 

Second: The plundering by dacoits and the resistance 
shown to the local authorities by them. 

Third: The action and conduct of local Police and other 
authorities of the District. 

(4) These three features are so linked together that 
it is almost impossible to deal with each separately and to 
show step by step how these Brahminical intrigues gave birth 
to and caused this general unrest in this District. 

(5) I shall now touch on the first feature of this case, 
namely the Brahminical intrigues. 



The great difficulty I have to contend with is the fixing 
of the date on which these intrigues commenced, however, I 
think I am not far out when I fix that date as about the begin¬ 
ning of November, 1898. , 

(6) About that date a young Brahmin arrived at 
Bhir. He came from Hyderabad in a hired cart accompani¬ 
ed by two Sikhs named Suckasing and Khansing. He reach¬ 
ed Bhir from Hyderabad via Beedar, Oodgheer and Amba. 
He was accompanied by another Brahmin from Hyderabad 
as far as Oodgheer, from which place this Brahmin disappear¬ 
ed. On arriving near Bhir, he ordered the two Sikhs, his ser¬ 
vants, whom he had employed at Hyderabad to leave him 
and go to the Sikhs who are in Bhir and that he would send for 
them when he wanted them. Suckasing and Khansing did as 
they were desired, and this Brahmin (whom I shall now desig¬ 
nate as the “ Baba ” throughout this report) went to a temple 
in the town of Bhir and next day went to the house of one 
Rungrao Kowlia, a Brahmin employed in the Muhafiz Cut- 
cheree at Bhir and from here the Baba took up his quarters 
in the house of one Sewrow Sankar, known here under the 
alias of “ Kaka,” whose surname is Mudulkar, is a Dhaisest 
Bralimin of the Kagvadee clan, was once a resident of the 
town of So\vndata in the Dharwar district of the Bombay 
Presidency but has now made Bhir his home. He is a Cana- 
rese speaking Brahmin. Whether this man Kaka had any 
previous acquaintance with this Baba it is impossible at pre¬ 
sent to say, but from facts I have been able to get together 
I cannot but conclude that there is something in the back¬ 
ground, which, however had better not be discovered at this 
stage of this singular case. 

(7) This Baba no sooner found himself established 
in the Kaka’s house than he seems to have commenced his 
intrigues, his first step being to give a feast (Bundara) to a 
select party of the Brahmins of Bhir. Kaka got all the neces¬ 
sary supplies for this feast from one Sunthrow Bundala, 
Baniah of Bhir and which were paid for by Kaka. 

(8) All Brahmins of standing were invited to this 
feast and from what I can at present gather the following 
persons from among a number of others were the Chief per¬ 
sons of note who were at this feast: A, B, C, D, E, F. G. 

(9) I refrain from mentioned names, but I do not 
think I am far wrong when I conclude that every Brahmin 
official and non-official of Bhir is niore or less mixed up, either 
directly or indirectly with the intrigues of this Baba. 
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(10) The Baba did not join in this feast, but remain¬ 
ed on Kaka’s “ Madee ” (upstair roof of a room). 

After the feast was over, the party joined the Baba on 
the “ Madee ” of Kaka’s house, and the usual Pan Suparee 
was served. After a little the party broke up and left except 
A. C and all the male members of Kaka’s house. This select 
party talked together for about 2^ hours, and then the Baba 
retired to rest. 

(11) Regular meetings' of Brahmins used to daily 
take place at Kaka’s house and after sometime letters began 
to come in through the British post for the Baba, but they 
were not addressed direct to the Baba but thus:—“ to Sivrao 
Kaka to be given to the Row Sahib or Baba Sahib.” 

(12) One day when the following persons were as¬ 
sembled on Kaka’s “ Madee ” Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, a letter was 
received by post by the Baba. It was in Urdoo and the Baba 
read it out:— 

“ A long time has passed and you have made no ‘bundo- 
bust.’ How long are we to wait, we are ready.” 

* .« 

After a little, Kaka sent his servant Gopalsing to call A 
and C referred to in para (8). On their arrival this letter was 
again read to them and if I am rightly informed all the 
Brahmins who daily attended the meetings held by the Baba 
were informed of the contents of this letter. 

The Baba making people believe that the Brahminical 
power was soon to be supreme talked a deal about the killing 
of cows and India being robbed by the Europeans, etc., etc., 
and other subjects which are generally discussed and ex¬ 
pounded at Congress Meetings. 

(13) This Baba from what I can at present gather 
used to visit Amba, Aurangabad, Parlee, Sawrie and other 
places but seems to have made the Bhir and Aurangabad dis¬ 
tricts his chief intriguing grounds. His doings and saying 
at Aurangabad and other places I am not in a position at 
present to refer to as my information is meagre and not suffi¬ 
ciently authenticated to justify me alluding to them in this 
report. 

(14) After sometime the Baba went away towajrds 
Aurangabad and remained away for some time. One ds^ 
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Kaka received a letter from the Baba and then sent for the 
following persons:— 

(1) Shajee of Dewgaon, Dhondee’s (one of the 

leader’s) brother. 

(2) Dhondee Vrigut of Dewagaon, leader now in 

custody. 

(8) Chudia Dhair of Dewgaon, a trusted friend of 
No. 2 now in custody. 

(4) Bapoorow, patail of the village of Mog and 
several others. 

On all these persons being assembled in Kaka’s house, he 
produced this letter and said he had received it from the Baba 
and read it out. It contained the following words: 

“ My Fouj (Troops) are ready. You must get yours 
ready also. Send money.” 

The Kaka then said a deal about getting armed men to¬ 
gether and assist the Baba in his grand undertaking which 
was to deliver the Marathas and all Hindoos from their pre¬ 
sent low state and that when the Braliminical Raj came into 
power how happy all Hindoos would be, etc., etc. This meet¬ 
ing then broke up and nothing was done till the Baba again 
appeared at Bhir. 

The date of this second visit of the Baba’s to Bhir cannot 

be correctly ascertained .... I do not consider.much 

importance.not a doubt.carrying on. 

dodges from .February 99 . latter time 

.from Bhir and Kaka .... after the dacoits were cap¬ 
tured, no doubt finding that the game was up (about the 15th 
April ’99). 

(15) No sooner had the Baba arrived at Bhir on his 
second visit and put up at Kaka’s house than the meetings 
I have referred to in paras 8 to 12 of this report again com¬ 
menced and letters began to arrive by the British Post .... 

Aurangabad which were.described in para. 

letters were read end.all the persons who. 

meetings held at Kaka’s.Baba.letters were 

said to have come from Jaipoor, Nepal, Khyma Gujrath, 
Anve (a place neaf Lucknow), Afghanistan and Cashmeer 
and in fact from all parts of India. Letters were also said 
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to have been received from several native officers of Native 
British Regiments from Hindustan and other parts of India. 
All these letters referred to troops being ready to take action 
in the Baba’s cause. 

The Baba answered all these letters informing the several 
writers to wait for three months and that he would send them 
instructions and money. 

The answers given to the Native Officers of Native British 
Regiments were “ Be ready when I send my Jhanda (flag) 
and money, then act.” 

(16) At one of these usual meetings the Baba pro¬ 
posed that flags, uniforms, silver waist-plates should be got 
ready. About Rupees 50 worth of yarn of a peculiar colour 
was ordered and was spun by weavers at Bhir and delivered 
to Kaka. About 25 suits of what was called uniform were 
made up. They consisted of a common kurtha coat and bree- 
dies of a Pajama shape; for each unit Rupees 7-12 was 
charged. 

A goldsmith was employed at Kaka’s and a few silver 
waist-plates were made ready. On these were engraved in 
Sanskrit the words “ All our endeavours will succeed.” The 
Baba assisted the goldsmith in making these plates. 

(17) While all these make believe dodges described 
in the preceding paras were going on, an urgent letter was 
received by the Baba from Aurangabad asking him to come 
to Aurangabad as soon as possible as the troops had to be 
paid. No mention was made as regards what troops were to 
be paid. No doubt this was a move of this cunning intrigue 
and the Baba to raise money and if I am rightly informed 
Kaka gave him an advance of Rupees 2,500 and the Baba 
started in all haste to Aurangabad. 

(13) After about eight or ten days the Baba return¬ 
ed to Bhir bringing with him a number of spearheads and 
several pairs of shoes. 

A meeting was held and the Baba gave Shajee Patail of 
Deogaon, Dhondee, Bapoorow Patail and several others some 
of these spearheads. Some old guns and swords were also 
distributed among the above named persons and several others 
who accompanied them. I received three of these spearheads 
at Deogaon as also a flag which was handed up by Javantha. 
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At one of these meetings the Baba asked one Mahadasing 
an old 'Hindustani dacoit, who was among others who were in 
attendance at the meetings, to go to Hindustan and bring 
10,000 men, Mahadasingh said “ All right I will bring the 
men, but my expense must be first paid and two months’ pay 
in advance given for each man. The Baba made no reply to 
this request and the move of sending for 10,000 men from 
Hindustan was dropped. 

At another meeting the Baba addressed Dhondee and 
Bapoorow and said “ you see I want money, you will all get 
jagirs when I assume power.” Dhondee replied he had no 
money to give upon which the Baba said, “ Commit dacoity 
and you will soon get together heaps of money. ” Dhondee 
replied that the district had just passed through a famine 
and the people had hidden all their property; upon this the 
Baba replied, ‘Twill show you places where you wiU get lots 
of loot ” and he then mentioned the village of Natra where 
there was a very rich man as also several other rich persons 
at Sawrie and other places. Dhondee said, “ Tlie Natra man 
is a relative of mine. How can I loot his house.” The Baba 
said, “ Ijoot it now and when I come to power I will give 
him a jagir worth 10,000 rupees.” 

After attending several other meetings similar to those 
already described all the Patails named in this para left for 
their houses all tlieir minds being well brimmed with hopes 
of future greatness and dreams of living at no distant time 
as opulent jagirdars. 

(19) I could write sheets and sheets of the doings and 
sayings of this Baba at these meetings, but think it only waste 
of time doing so, as I think 1 have already recorded enough 
to show the style in which he worked up the feelings of those 
who attended his meetings. To such an extent had he im¬ 
pressed his coming to power on the members of these meet¬ 
ings that murder or rather two murders were committed at 
his bidding in this wise. 

(20) A great dacoit named Suddiah Mang, who had 
7 years imprisonment in the Yerrowda Jail and was one of 
the gang the Baba and Kaka had managed to get together, 
remarked that the Baba was no Rajah and was a “Bhampta” 
(pickpocket) as he wanted dacoities to be committed to get 
money. Orders were at once issued by the Baba through the 
Kaka that this Mang should be put out of the way. He was 
soon after murdered together with another Mang, who was 

13 
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with him at the time and both their bodies were placed in an 
eid stack of grass in the Deogaon jungles and burnt to a^ettr 
A pony these two murdered men had with them was ako 
destroyed so as to leave no trace of their whereabouts. I visit¬ 
ed the scene of this double murder and saw the bones of both 
these men which were in small pieces lying burnt to cinders. 

(21) I attach a statement I have recorded in connec¬ 
tion with the facts I have touched on in the preceding paras, 
on perusal of which you will find that what I have stated is 
fully borne out as regards the doings and sayings of the Baba 
and how he carried on his intrigues (see Appendix G.). 

(22) Having described in the foreg)ing paras the 

intrigues of the Baba and the other dealings he has had with 
the Brahmins and others of this place I will now endeavour 
to follow that part played by the so-called dacoits nearly all of 
whom Avere instruments of the Baba’s intrigues. 

(23) On the return of Dhondee and others to their 
houses as describetl in the latter i)art of para 19 of this report 
active action was at once set on foot. 

Dhondee of Dewgaon got together a gang which was not 
a ditticult thing for him to do as he is an old dacoit, in fact 
being the only dacoit of note among the whole gathering. 
About thirty men were assembled, and Etilsing a servant of 
the Kaka’s also arrived at Dewgaon. A plan Avas laid to l(x)t 
the house of one Abajee Vingarh of Natra. The gang start- 
*ed but Etilsing did not join it as he got fever. So, he re¬ 
mained at DeAA^gaon. Abajee’s house Avas looted on the 2nd 
February ’99 and property to the value of rupees 11,371 Avas 
plundered. 

The leader Dhondee gaA'e each of the dacoits rupees 20, 
but all the jewellery, etc., was got together, tied up in a bundle 
and brou^t to Dewgaon. Three Arabs who were among 
the dacoits were the only persons who received any share of 
the plundered jewellery, getting among them one gold cud- 
dahy one silver todah and one silver kerdodah. The bundle of 
looted jewellery was handed over to Etilsing, who put a chit 
on it, intending to take it to Bhir and give it to the Kaka fw 
the Baba. Just then it leaked out among the dacoits that 
one of their number named Bali (now in custody) had ab¬ 
sconded Avith a bag containing Rupees 800 in cash and gone 
to the village of Babulgaon. Dhondee sent a party after 
Bali and he was brought back to Dewgaon with the Ru|>ee 9 




800. This money was also put before Etilsing and next day 
Dhondee and Etilsing started for Bhir with the bundle of 
plunder above referred to and it was handed over to Kaka 
in his house and it was placed before the Baba, After this 
Dhondee returned to Dewgaon. 

(25) After a few days rest and on the arrival of 
Etilsing and Gopalsing, both servants of the Kaka at Dew¬ 
gaon, a plan was formed and the Oopal, (Wassi taluq, Nal- 
drug district), dacoity was committed. The house of one 
Vital Sunsheeram was attacked and looted of property of the 
value of Rupees 3,632-12-0 on the 15th February ’99. The 
plunder was not divided among the dacoits. The ready cash 
found was distributed, each dacoit getting from 10 to 20 
rupees. All the jewelry and other articles of value together 
with rupees 400, which was the balance of the ready cash 
found in the house after the dacoits were given their shares, 
was tied up in a bmidle and taken to Bliir by Etilsing, Gopal¬ 
sing and Jeventha and disposed of as was the loot in the 
Natra dacoity, being handed over to the Kaka and Baba. The 
latter on seeing what the bundle contained remarked, “This 
is very little.” Jeventha replied, “ We brought what we got 
to you.” Next day Jeventha returned to Dewgaon. 

(26) About three or four days after Jeventha re- 
tmned to Dewgaon, the Mohtamin of Bhir came to the village 
of Kasaree and arrested four persons who were associates of 
Dhondee’s gang, this was on the 24th February ’99. Dhondee 
hearing of this and that the four dacoits arrested had confess'* 
ed, given up their property and named their associates, got 
alarmed. So taking a trusted dacoit friend of liis named Aba 
Andla (now in custody) went to Bhir. They were concealed 
by Kaka in an old house in Bhir and were fed and looked 
after by Kaka. 

Javentha and about ten or twelve others of Dewgaon, all 
associates of tte four dacoits captured by the Mohtaniim as 
described above, lilted into the hills, taking three guns, threa 
swords, powder and bullets, which Kaka had supplied to 
Ikon. 

(^7) Javeptha and his party remained concealed in the 
bins for some time and then Javentha and one Dhondee Talee, 
who was of the party, went to the village of Mog, leaving the 
oti^r members of the gang in the hills. Here Javentha met 
Q]»feSerpatee and Mang, the latter being an old daook 
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Javentha tliat the Baba and Kaka were coming to Mog and 
that he (Javentha) had a letter directing him to send for the 
men he had left in the hills. So Javentha sent Dhonde Talee 
and the party arrived at Mog and put up in a hill near the 
village of Mag which is close to a well owned by one Bapoo- 
row Patail of Mog (one of the leaders now in custody). 

On the third day Kaka arrived at Mog alone from Aur¬ 
angabad. He was mountetl on a pony which l)elonged to 
Vittalrow Karkoon, the man arrested at Aurangabad and 
sent to me here. 

Javentha remarked to Kaka, “ Here 1 am with my men 
in the jungles. We have nothing to eat. Dhondee is at 
Bhir. What am 1 to do” ? Kaka replied, “It will be all right. 
I will, on reaching Bhir, send Dhondee to you.” He then left 
for Bhir, on reaching which place Kaka sent Dhondee to 
Mog and Etilsing and Gopalsing both servants of the Kaka 
joined the gang which was further reinforced by several per¬ 
sons of Mog joining it. 

(28) From the dacoit camp at IMog the Bharanpoor 
dacoity was committed and tlie house of one Sukhdeo Mar- 
wari was plundered on the night of the 11th March ’99 and 
property of the value of Rupees 1,114-4-0 was collected. The 
dacoits state that they got %'ery little property in this dacoity 
all of which was handed over to the persons of Mog who had 
joined the gang as before stated. This was done to encourage 
them to remain with the gang. 

(29) The dacoits hearing that the Mohtamim of Bhir 
had arrived a,t Daken Mohi, (this was on the 12th March, ’99; 
the Mohtamim had 2 Sawars and 18 Constables with him; 
the information was sent to them by the Goomasta Patail of 
Daken Mohi named Shamrow Brahmin by a Dhair named 
Pandia of the same village), bolted and went to a place 
called Sokerwadee, (this is the place which the Contingent 
Troops later on attacked on the 14th of April ’99). 

The gftng then consisted of about 80 persons under the 
leadership of Dhondee of Dewgaon, Bapoorow Patail of 
Mog, Etilsing, a servant of the Kaka’s and Mogiah Mang.. 

• On the 14th March ’99 the Muhtamim following the gang 
came to the village of Heera which is about 2 miles from 
Sokerwadee. The gang hearing of the Muhtamim’s arrival 
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at Heera moved away to a place in the jungles of the village 
of Sagerwadee where they remained concealed and the Kaka 
Ooplee dacoity was planned and carried out and on the night 
of the 25th March ’99 the house of one Goolab Chand Mar- 
wari was robbed of property to the value of Rs. 5,758-0-0. 
There were about 25 dacoits in this dacoity among whom were 
Etilsing, and Gopalsing, servants of the Kaka. 

The pltmder in this case was divided among the dacoits; 
no portion of it was sent to the Baba at Bhir. 

(30) On the 1st April, 1899 constables Mohammed 
Itaneef and Gopalrow of the Bhir Police were sent to Dew- 
gaon to gain information. On their reaching the village they 
were set upon by a number of people, seized, tied up and 
placed on Charpais and carried away in triumph to the dacoit 
Camp where by Mongia’s orders one of Mohammed Haneef’s 
ears was cut clear off and they were then returned. Con¬ 
stable Mohammed Haneef behaved very well in this matter 
as he drew his sword when he was set upon and wounded 
seriously in the hand one of the party who attacked him and 
no doubt would have got away, but numbers prevailed and he 
was over-powered. As for Gropalrow Brahmin he went on 
his knees and begged for his life and was set free. 

(31) After this affair the gang moved camp and 
came to a place called Dewganwadee which is near Dewgaon 
where they concealed themselves in the hill nearby. Food 
Was obtained from Dewgaon by the dacoits themselves. 

While the gang were at this place, the Muhtamim of Bhir 
came upon them. This was on the 2nd April ’99. The 
Muhtamim then had with him 19 Sikhs, 6 constables, 1 Jame* 
dar and two Sawars. The dacoits now in custody state that 
they were then about 80 to 40 men in the gang. 

The Muhtamim’s party began to fire on the dacoits whp 
returned the fire and forming themselves into 3 parties ad-^ 
yanced towards the Muhtamim’s party, one party of dacoit$ 
going to the right, the other to the left and the third renuunr 
ing in the centre. All moved on up the hill where the M\ih^ 
tainim was posted with his men. 

The Muhtamim thinking the dacoits were about to sur¬ 
round his party retired and. the dacoits followed him. This 
w^ on till the Muhtamim’s party reached the village 
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throughout this retreat by both the police and the daeoits. 

When the Muhtamiin’s party reached Dhypid, the daeoits 
went back to their cainp, and thinking they might again be 
attacked in force changed their camp, going again to Soker- 
wadee where the Tara Sona dacoity was planned and carrieti 
out. 

The house of one Ramuck Marvvari of Tarasona was loot¬ 
ed on the 4th April ’99 and property to the value of 
Rs. 24,762-12-6 was carried away as stated by the complain¬ 
ant but each and every one of the offenders in this dacoit}^ 
state that not one-third of this amount was obtained and I am 
of opinion that Avhat the daeoits state is nearer the truth than 
what the complainant shows as the amount of his loss. 

None of this plunder was taken to Bhir or given to the 
Baba. It was divided into 5 equal shares, each leader taking 
the shares of his men thus:— 

(1) The Mog party one share. 

(2) The Deogaon party one share. 

(3) Etilsing’s (Kaka’s servant) party one share. 

(4) Mogiah Mang’s party one share. 

(5) Suriah Dhair of Dewgan’s party one share. 

While the gang were at Sokerwadee they were reinfor«»d 
by newcomers from Mog, Dewgaon, Sagerwadee and other 
places which soon swelled their number to over 80 persons, 
among whom, however, were several who had only come to see 
their friends or brought food; several boys also joining the 
gang here, thinking no doubt it was a grand fun. 

(38) This gang committed several main offences 
such as a small dacoity at Magkawadee on the 9th April in 
which they took Rs. 6-12-0 of property, the Tacklee (Rajah 
Raye Rayan Ka Raqa) dacoity on the 12th April *90 and 
also looted the Muhtamim of Bhir’s kit and indulged sheep 
poaching, etc., etc., all of which offences are too numerotut 
to go into particulars here. So, I shall now proceed with the 
third mid last subject, namely the conduct of the Police and 
the local authorities, etc. 

(84) It is with much regret tluit I cotnmaice 
dhsapo^le subject As regards the part play^ 
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in this matter now under report, it shows a total wairt of 
pcdice vigilance on the side of the local police and a deploa?- 
able want of conunonsense and sound judgment on the part 
of the local authorities. 

(85) As you will have observed on perusal of the 
foregoing paras of this report, there is not a doubt that this 
intriguing Baba and his associates held meetings at the 
Kaka’s house and that dacoits and “ badmashes ” assembled, 
plans were drawn up and unheard of themes discussed and 
what I at present think a make believed correspondence was 
carried on or rather said to be carried on by this Baba 
throughout India. Arms were brought into Bhir from 
Aurangabad and distributed to dacoits who were also sup¬ 
plied with anununition. Clothing was made up and partly 
distributed. All this was carried on, it may be said, for near¬ 
ly 5 months. The local police not known anything of these 
proceedings speaks for itself and needs no comment. 

(86) The bungling of the late Talukdar throughout 
this matter from start to finish shows want of sound judg- 
n^nt as I will presently show. 

(37) While the dacoits were assembled at Loker- 
wade in force defying the police and idundering the siirround- 
ing country, the Talukdar and other officials of Bhir sent 
Vakeels Kasaba, Moulvi Abdullah and Sarvat Ali to treat 
with them, advising them to return to their houses or to come 
in and surrender. These Vakeels reached the dacoit camp, 
had a talk with several of the dacoits and persuaded the 
dacoits Bapoorow and Dharia Dhair and one or two other to 
accompany them to the Talukdar’s. On their arrival they 
were released on security and a written paper was given to 
them by the Talukdar to the effect that the police would not 
disturb them or rather would not arrest them. No sooner 
did these men get released and obtained this written paper 
than they went back to the gang and the written paper was 
used as a pass by the dacoits, several of whom were after¬ 
wards met and on being questioned by the Police produced 
this pass and were not interfered with. 

(88) The Muhtamim finding that the dacoits were 
gaining strength and dacoities followed each other in quick 
succession wrote to the Talukdar for Arabs and Siklis, etc. 
The Talukdar wrote to the Muhtamim that he was coming 
with men to his assistance but he never turned up. So the 
Muhtamim came himself to Bhir to see the Talukdar on the 
19^ *99 and reported to him how matters stood. 
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Nothing seems to have been done till the 26th March 
when the Talukdar wrote to the Muhtamim advising him not 
to go for the dacoits. Subsequently, the Muhtamim received 
fresh orders to try to run down the dacoits. Ten days were 
lost in fruitless discussion and the Police were hampered and 
not given the much-needed assistance. 

(39) I attach a copy of the Muhtamim’s statement 
marked. For rather an abstract of what he said to me, which 
throws much light on this point in the case—I mean the ham¬ 
pering of the Police throughout this matter. 

(40) I attach copy of the confessions marked G of pri¬ 
soner Javentlia of Dewgaum (which I consider a true state¬ 
ment of facts) by which you will observe that Mohammed 
Yaseen Mohtamim took active action against the dacoits (see 
para six of confession marked A). He arrested several of 
the members of Dhondee’s gang and followed them up from 
place to place as is proved by the Confession of Javentha, 
but at the same time the Muhtamim’s conduct on meeting 
the dacoits in the Dewgaonwadee jungles (see Javenth's 
confession para marked B) is a matter I cannot see how the 
Muhtamim can explain away. 

You will see on perusal of the Muhtamim’s statement 
marked F which I attach how he accounts for the failure in 
the encounter with the dacoits at Dewgaumwade 

(41) Taking all things into consideration I am of opinion 
that the Muhtamim worked well throughout this disturbance 
but showed want of self-confidence and looked up too much 
for assistance and support from the Talukdar and others in 
matters he should have acted on his own responsibility. His 
excuse for not knowing what was going on in Kaka’s house 
and what the Baba was doing in Bhir is that he remained very 
little in Bhir and being a newcomer was not in a position to 
gain information. 

(42) It is to be regretted that no steps were taken to 
recover the plundered property from the captured dacoits. 
Not a finger was raised from the 4th April till the 8rd May. 
If active measures were at once taken 3/4 of the loot would 
have been recovered as the prisoners were in a fearful fright 
and had lost all self-control when first captured. 

Ameen Mustafa Khan was as it were the Chief in Charge 
of the whole show and being Ahmed Khan’s right hand man 
would not brook any interference. All the while he was very 
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busily negotiating bribes with the prisoners and their friends 
and I have hopes of being able soon to prove that he did 
receive a bribe from one of the prisoners. 

(43) I attach a rough sketch of the place the dacoits were 
assembled when attacked by the Contingent Troops on the 
14th April ’99. You will observe that the temple A is the 
key of the position which though strong one was untenable 
when A was occupied in force. To get possession of A was 
an easy matter and only required a few men to rush it from 
the side marked B in the sketch and taking into consideration 
the class of men Dhairs, Mangs, Salees, Chumbars, Cunbees, 
Maharathas, Dhungers and Culltees which made up the sum 
total of the gang and the arms they possessed I am at a loss 
to conclude why the assistance of the military was obtained 
when there were sufficient police Rohillas etc. to attack 
double the men of such dacoits then at Bhir. With 25 Rohil¬ 
las the position could have been rushed and the men dis¬ 
persed in an hour but I cannot but conclude that like any¬ 
thing else the position was considered impregnable and the 
number of dacoits exaggerated hundredfold. 

(44) I hope you will not think it out of place my suggest¬ 
ing here that it is my humble opinion that every Brahmin of 
whatsoever rank in Government employment should be at 
once removed or rather transferred from the Bhir and Auran¬ 
gabad districts to places without this Division and not allowed 
to ever return again as there is not a doubt that every Brah¬ 
min either was an active mover in the intrigues of the Baba 
or knew of their existence. Of course I do not hold the 
same alarming ideas as regards the Baba’s intrigues as are 
held by many in these parts nor do I consider there was any 
attempt to subvert the Government, but this I hold that his 
intrigues and foolish blabber caused much crime and led to 
many a well behaved and honest men finding himself placed 
in a false position and others branded as dacoits who were 
honest cultivators till they were led away by this Baba’s 
direct or indirect teachings and by seeing Bralimin Govern¬ 
ment servants active agents of this said Baba. 

(45) I now hold 69 prisoners. 12 have been killed and 
there are about 27 still at large who either absconded the 
day the dacoits were attacked or afterwards. 

The total amount of property recovered comes to about 
Rs. 8,000 which is very little indeed when compared with the 
total amount plundered namely Rs. about 36,637-0-0. But 
H 
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I think that in the Tarasona case in which the complainant 
puts down his loss at 24,762-12-0 and says he lost in cash 
alone Rs. 11,000 that the complainant has made a false state¬ 
ment, as one and every dacoit who took part in this case 
state that they found no cash in the house. Besides this some 
of the offenders handed up their shares in this case which 
were found to consist of false gold and silver ornaments. The 
complainant states these do not belong to him whereas all 
the dacoits swear they found them in the house. 

(46) The delay in forwarding this report to you took 
place on account of the great diihculty I had in getting to¬ 
gether the materials and in trying to get as near the real facts 
as possible before I ventured to put pen to paper. And I 
much doubt whether all I have referred to in this long report 
will be found correct when the originators of all these troubles 
are brought to the front, wliich I hope will be soon accom¬ 
plished. Then and then only will the real truth of these in¬ 
trigues be known. 

I have the honour to be 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 

(Sd.) E. J. Stephenson, 
Detective Assistant” 


(4) 

Statement of Bapoo Rao Narsing, Brahmin of Pooplee, 
Taluka Tuljapur, District Naldrug. 

“ My father is a Patwaree of my village Pooplee. 

I was at Hyderabad about 11 months ago (11 August 
‘98) where I met Kishen Rao Brahmin who is employed in 
the Court of Wards at Hyderabad as a Karkoon and Rung- 
row who is a Karkoon in the Customs Department and is a 
resident of the village of Kallam, a town in the Naldrug 
District. We met at a place called Ladkee-Bye-Ka-Badah 
which is within the Residency limits. 

Kishen Row said, “A man has arrived who wants to get 
together armed men to cause a disturbance and if you will 
get hinr men he will pay them and pay you also.*’ I enquired 
who this man was. Kishen Rao replied, “ He is a big man 
named Row Sahib,” Kishen Rao and Riingrao then said, 
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“ There are Kykadies towards your village. Can you ar* 
range to get them to assemble and commence looting?” I 
said I would try. After about a month myself, Run^oW 
and Kishen Rao left Hyderabad, taking train at Hyderabad 
and leaving it at Packnee, a small station near Sholapore. 
From Packnee we went to Pooplee. Next day I went to 
look up the Kykadies. I met one of the gang. He said, 
“ We do not trust Bralimins” but if I gave him Rs. 150 he 
would get together a gang and come to Aurangabad, where 
the Row Sahib was. I should have mentioned this before 
that it was arranged that we should meet the Rao Sahib 
(Baba) at Aurangabad after making the necessary arrange¬ 
ment to get up a gang. 

I told the Kykadee I would ask my master and let him 
know; so, we three myself, Rungrow and Kishen Row left 
Pooplee for Aurangabad, first going to Kallam which is 60 
miles from Pooplee. The reason for going to Kallam was 
that Rungrow was a resident of that village and had his rela¬ 
tives at Kallam. On arriving at Kallam where we remained 
for several days Kishenrow left us and went to a place called 
Kouta, Taluka Jintc'or, District Parbhani, as he is a relative 
of the Desmukhs of Kouta. After Kishen Rao left, Rung¬ 
row was sent to Tamba, Taluka Kaij, District Bhir to see 
one Shaishrao alias Dhajee Daishpandia of Kallam who is 
a near relative of Rungrow. Dhajee arrived and Rungrow 
asked him if he could get men together as a big man had ar¬ 
rived at Aurangabad and wanted to get men together as he 
wanted to assemble an army. Dhajee said that men could be 
got together if money was given. After some further talk 
myself, Rungrow and Dhajee went to Barsi, took train to 
Nagger and from there went by Tongah to Aurangabad. 
On arriving at Aurangabad we went to one Govindrow Pot- 
dar’s house who is emploj-^ed in the Aurangabad Treasury 
as a Sharoff. We arrived there in the morning and Rimg- 
row enquired of Govind Rao, “ Is the Row Sahib (Baba) 
at Aurangabad”. Govind Row left his house and in about 
20 minutes returned and said that the Rao Sahib (Baba) 
had just arrived from some village and that he wished us to 
come and see him. Govindrow then accompanied us (I mean 
myself, Rungrow and Dhajee) as far as the Baba’s house 
which he pointed out and all entered it. This house is situated 
behind the Suparee Maruthee’s temple at Aurangabad. It 
is a three-storied house right on the public road. I knew 
nothing of Aurangabad, having never gone there before. 
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On entering this house we found the first door open and 
another "door which led up to the first storey of the house 
locked from inside. We called out, “Open the door”, upon 
which we were asked who we were. Rungrow replied, “ I 
am Rungrow”. Upon this, the door was opened, and we all 
went upstairs, where we met the Baba; he was sitting on a 
“Mireg Chala” (deer-skin). There were no arms with him. 
lie said, “What is the news and when did you all come. After 
we have had our food we will have a chat.” We then left 
and went back to the Potdar’s house, and about noon went 
back to the Baba’s house for our food where we had a feed, it 
being a Friday. The Baba said he could not discuss any 
matter just then; so after some talk we left. We returned 
to the Potdar’s. In the evening we again went to the Baba’s 
for our food. Besides ourselves and the Baba there was 
another man who joined us who went by the name of Govind- 
row No. 2. The Potdar Govindrow did not attend this din¬ 
ner. Nothing passed during the time we were having our 
food. A woman attended us during the dinner. She was 
an old woman and was married. I say this, as she had the 
usual marriage “Pote ” on. I only noticed a Maratha 
servant in the house and one Umruth Bheemrao and one 
Pandoo, son of Bheemraw, a Customs Inspector, who was 
then at the Taroda Chowki. There was no one else in the 
house. After dinner the Baba asked us to come the next 
morning. So, myself, Dhajee and Rungrow called on the 
Baba next day. We found the Baba alone. He went up 
to the third storey of the house alone and then sent Rung¬ 
row No. 2 to call Rungrow, the man who was with us. So 
he went up accompanied by Dhajee. After a quarter of 
an hour I joined them. The Baba then enquired, “What 
Bandobast have you made and what can you do ”. Dhajee 
said that he could get 2000 men together. I said I could 
get 100 Kykadees. The Baba said that he M^ould pay each 
man Rs. 8 a month and would supply arms and ammuni¬ 
tion. We then told the Baba if he gave us an advance of 
Rs. 10,000 we would get together the men. Our chief 
object was to cheat the Baba and get money out of him. 
{Note :—This does not look so when the after proceedings of 
the people are considered.) 

The Baba said he had no money, as he had made laige 
advances elsewhere. On this the money matter was drop¬ 
ped, and dinner was served, after taking which we again 
returned to our place at the Potdar’s. In the evening we 
again called at the Baba’s house, and it was agreed that when 
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the whole country rose in arms in the Baba’s cause he would 
advance the Rs. 10,000. We said we could not agree to this 
and after much talk Rs. 48 were given to Rungrow and a 
chit was given to me to the Kaka at Bhir by the Baba. It 
was worded thus: “ Give the bearers of this what they ask 
for. Keshavrao Pvmchee wiU explain matters ”. 

“Keshavarao Punchee is a Paischar of the Tahsildar’s 
Katchery here (Bhir). 1 should here mention how we came 
to know Keshavrao Punchee. It was in this wise. The day 
before the Baba gave the chit to Kaka for the arms, Keshav¬ 
rao Punchee came to the Baba’s and had a long talk with 
him on the third storey of the house. We were sitting down¬ 
stairs. Dhajee and Rungrow knew who Keshavrao Punchee 
was, I did not. We (myself, Dhajee and Rimgrow the 
Customs Karkoon) got a cart and came on to Bhir. The day 
we left Aurangabad the Kishenrow whom I have referred to 
as having left the party at Kallam and who was employed at 
Hyderabad in the Court of Wards turned up at Aurangabad 
where we had left him. 

*‘On arriving at Bhir we went to one Gocul Pershad, a 
Rajput of Bhir and put up at his place: he allows people to 
put up at his place. After having our food Dhajee and 
Rungrow left me and went away and returned in about 8 
hours. I asked them where they had been to. They said, 
“ We went to see the Kaka.” I said, “ What did the Kaka 
say about the arms?” I gave the chit I got from the Baba 
either to Dhajee or Rungrow: I forget to whom. They said 
the Kaka had agreed to give the arms. 

“Next day I went with Dhajee and Rungrow to the 
Kaka’s. He asked me how was the Baba and when he was 
coming. I said very soOn. After some talk we left. We 
remained at Bhir for 3 days. The day we left, the Kaka sent 
us three guns (muzzle loaders) and one blunderbuss, the 
Kaka saying he had no more arms to give. We took these 
arms and started from Bhir, mounted on three hired ponies. 
The owner of the ponies was a Mohamedan of Bhir. We 
went straight to Dewgaon where we put up for the night. 
There we met Dhonee (one of the Chief leaders now in 
custody), who showed us a Brahmin’s house where we had 
food and the ponies were also supplied with Kadba, and we 
rested at Dewgaon in the Chawdi. On arriving at Dewgaon, 
Dhajee enquired of the people at the Chawdi if Shajee was 
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at Dewgaon, Shajee in, I believe, a brother of Dhondee. 
After a while, Dhondee came to the front, and said Shajee 
was away. Dhajee asked me to sit on one side and said that 
1 was the Baba’s agent. Dhajee asked Dhondee, “ Are you 
on friendly terms with Kaka and have you got together arm¬ 
ed men.” Dhondee said “ yes,” and Dhajee pointed towards 
me telling Dhondee I was the Baba’s agent. 

“Next morning we started from Dewgaon on our way to 
Tamba, Dhajee’s village is at a place about a mile from 
Tamba known as the Singasun-ka-Davee. We met Shajee 
who had a Dhair of Dewgaon with him. Taking him with 
us we went to Tamba and put up at Dhajee’s house. 

“I was told by Dhajee to act as the Baba’s agent and not 
to join in the conversation; so I remained quiet, and Dhajee 
and Shajee had a long chat. 1 did not hear what was said, 
after which Shajee left, saying he was going to Dewgaon. 

“Next day myself, Dhajee and llungrow, the Customs 
Clerk went to Kallam taking one of the guns we got from 
the Kaka with us; the other gun and the blunderbuss were 
left at Tamba in Dhajee’s house. 

On arriving at Kallam we put up at Rungrow’s house. 
Rungrow kept my gun and gave me Rs. 8 and told me to go 
to Poplee and get together the Kykadies. So I left Kallam 
alone, taking a hired pony with me. On arriving at Poplee, 
my village, I met the chief of the Kykadies named Budia 
and asked him to get men together. He said he would not 
have anything to do with Brahmins. While I was at Poplee 
one Yenketrow, a Kulkami of Polech, Taluqa Pandharpur, 
District Sholapur, met me and came along with me to Kal¬ 
lam, where I found out that Dhajee had gone back to his 
village Tamba and only Rungrow was at Kallam. The 
reason of Yenket Rao accompanying me to Kallam was as 
follows: I met Yenkat Rao at Hyderabad when I was there. 
Umrath Bhim Rao Panda (the man 1 have referred to before) 
was also at Hyderabad at this time. He was then an agent 
of the Baba’s, and he told me that the Baba, his master, 
wanted a cook and asked Yenkat Rao if he would take ser¬ 
vice with the Baba. Yenkat Rao agreed to this and taking 
train came on to his village, Pollech, where I met him and 
took him on with me to Kallam as stated above. Rungrow 
asked me about the Kykadies. 1 said they refused-to corner 
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upon which he said, “ Never mind, go to Aurangabad and 
try and get the Baba to advance Rs. 100 and tell him that 
men are being got together.” Taking Yenkat Rao with me 
to Aurangabad and tell the Baba if he asked where I was that 
Aurangabad and tell the Baba if he asked where I was that 
I was getting men ready and try and obtain some money 
from the Baba. So I and Yenkat Rao came on to Deogaon 
where we met Shajee and Dhondee. Tliey asked me to in¬ 
form the Kaka and the Baba that they wanted no money, 
but a quantity of cartridges and a cartload of sulphur and 
saltpetre. We left Deogaon and came to Bliir and went to 
Kaka’s house where we were put up. He gave us food. I 
asked him what Shajee and Dhondee had said about the 
cartridges, etc. He said, “ Go to Aurangabad and bring the 
Baba to Blur and everything will be arranged.” So we start¬ 
ed from Bhir and reached Aurangabad, and put ourselves up 
with the Baba who was in the same house where I had first 
met him. The Baba sent for me alone upstairs and asked 
me if arrangements had been made to collect men. I said 
that money was required to do this. I then told him about 
the cartridges, etc. The Baba said that there was a lot of old 
gun-powder in the Daulatabad Fort which I coiild get and 
make it serviceable bj^ putting it in brandy. The Baba then 
gave me three small boxes of cartridges and bade me take them 
to Shajee and Dhondee and tell them that they were being 
sent as samples. 

We remained 3 days in the Baba’s house where we met 
8 Brahmins who were the Baba’s friends. They could speak 
English and Marathi. I can recognise them even now. Two 
of them were, Appa and Govind Rao. 

Punda whom I have mentioned before said these three 
Brahmfns were the Raja’s agents and came from Dharwar. 

The Baba employed Yenkat Rao as his cook. This man 
Yenkat Rao is now at Dwarka in Gujrat acting I suppose as 
the Baba’s agent. His address is Lalla Rassaldar, Dwarka. 
He gave me a chit from Baba to Kaka which was open. In 
this chit the Baba said “ I am coming very soon, do not be 
anxious.” Taking this chit and the 3 boxes of cartridges 
with me, I came back to Bhir and went to Kaka’s house 
where I met Shajee. I gave the Kaka the Baba’s chit, took 
my dinner and next day went to Deogaon, Shajee accom¬ 
panying me. On reaching Deogaon I met Dhondee and gave 
him the three boxes of cartridges and told him what the Baba 
had said about the gunpowder at Daulatabad. 
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“From Deogaon I went on to Tamba. Dhajee asked me 
what the news was I said. “ The Baba is coming to Bhir 
very soon.” Dhajee said nothing. I took my food and 
then went on to Kallam where I met Rungrow. He said, 
“ what is the news about the Baba ”. I said. “ he is coming 
to Bhir in a day or two ”. So after resting at Kallam I went 
on to my village Poplee in the month of November 1898, 
and after about 2 weeks’ rest at my house I went to Hyder¬ 
abad where I met the man Punda I have before referred to. 
I asked him why he had come to Hyderabad and left the Baba. 
Pimda said, “ I had a dispute w’ith the Baba and he drew 
his sword and wanted to cut my throat, so I got away ”, and 
that the Baba was “ Lucha ” and warned me not to go 
near him. This man, Umrath Bheem Row Punda is about 
20 or 23 years of age. He is now at Dehra Doon in the 
Forest School, there studying for the Forest Dept. 

“I then took service as acting Munshee at the British 
Post Office in Hyderabad, where I have been from the 
beginning of January ’99 to the 13th May ’99. 

“ Sheshrow Ram Row Dhajee (Neeranture), Brahmin 
Daishpandiah of Tamba, taluqa Kaij, District Bhir corrobo¬ 
rates the recital of Bapu Row in every w'ay and further states 
that during the time he w'as at Aurangabad he often noticed 
4 or 5 sawars of the contingent coming frequently to see the 
Baba. They used to come without uniform, but mounted 
on Government horses. The Baba used to go and meet 
them.” 


(5) 


An extract of a statement by Jaivantha son of Shajee of 

Devgaum. 

“ About eigth months ago or about three or four days 
before the Divali, Etilsingh, a servant of Sivrow Kaka, came 
to Devgaon. He said Sevrow Kaka had sent him to call 
myself and Dhondee (my imcle) to Bhir as a Rajah had 
come, who was soon to be master of all Hindustan. Dhondee 
was not there at Dewgaon ; so I went alone with Etilsingh 
to Bhir. 


We went straight to Sivrow Kaka’s house; it was then 
about 6 o’clock in the evening. I was introduced to the 
Rajah, who was sitting on Kaka’s “ Madee ”, by Kaka, 
Sirpathi Kaka’s son and Bow’ Rau aUas Ganga Dher, who is 
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a son of Kaka’s brother. When we went up to the “ Madee ” 
Vital Rau, Bapoo Kasud Vakil, Rungrow Kowlia a Kar- 
ko(m of the Mahafiz Duftar at Bhir, Kasaba Vakeel and 
some other Brahmins were present. The Rajah said the 
Raj will be changed on Gudee Padva day and asked us to 
collect men to whom he would supply, arms and ammunition. 
All the Vakeels, whom I have named above, and the others 
that were with them joined the Rajah and said that what 
the Rajah had said was true. They used to address him 
(the Rajah) as Maharaj and sometimes as Rowsaib, All 
these Vakeels said the Maharaj had given up all he possessed, 
and wandered about for the past 14 years all for the Mara- 
thas and Hindus, and that the Europeans had robbed India 
and taken all the money out of India, and said, “ Just look 
at a box of matches; the Europeans make 50 for one pice 
in their country and make us pay one pice for each here. 
They kill a cow which is a general sin and our religion is 
lost. I have come to put things right, I want your assist¬ 
ance. The Mahomedan and Europeans are the great sinners. 
When I come to power I will hang anyone who kills a cow 
and amputate the hand of him who sells a cow to a European 
or Mahomedan and those who do not come to my assistance 
now I will destory when I come to power 

“After remaining in Bhir for 2 or 3 days where I stayed 
in Kaka’s house and where I received my food I went back 
to my village. All the time I was in Bhir the Maharaj held 
meetings at Kaka’s house on the “ Madee ” and all I have 
said above was reported over and oyer again. When I reach¬ 
ed Devgaon I told Dhondee all I had seen and heard at 
Rhir. He said when all the world takes action we will follow. 
No one came near us for about 2 or 3 months. Shajee 
(Dhondee’s brother), my father, was then at Deogaon. 
When I say then I mean that Shajee, my father, came 5 or 
6 days after I returned from Bhir. 

A Sowcar of Barsi complained against Shajee in the 
Civil Court at Bhir and smnmons Avas issued, and my fatlier 
Shajee went from Deogaon to Bhir, where he met Siv Row 
Kaka, and he reported all he had said to me about the 
Maharaj. I learnt this on my father’s return to Deogaon. 
Abou^ 15 days ajter this Gangabisan of Hyderabad wrote 
to m^ father Shajee to come to Hyderabad; so he went to 
Btyd^abad. After about 15 days Etilsingh came to Deo- 
rad asked me w'bere Shajee was. I said he had gone to 
Hyderabad Etilsingh then said the Rajah wants to see 
15 
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Dhondee and myself; so we accompanied Ctilsingh and came 
to Bhir and went straight to Kaka’s house. We met the 
Rajah. All the persons I have mentioned before I saw again 
with the Rajah. We remained at Kaka’s for 2 days, during 
which time people used to visit the Rajah who was putting 
up with the Kaka. The Rajah told Dhondee and myself, “ I 
want money to pay the Ressalah and Regiments.” We said 
we had no money. He said commit dacoity. We said there 
is no money in any one’s house, as during the famine of last 
year all valuables and money had been hidden up. The 
Rajah said, “ I will give you information where there is 
monej'^ to be got; plunder that place. ” He than mentioned 
Natra as a village where a Vingah lived who had heaps of 
money. He also said there was a house at Sawre and 
at several other places lot of plmider would be obtained. He 
also said he would supply the required arms and ammunition. 

Dhondee said, “ The Natra man is a relative of ours. 
How can we loot his house? ” The Rajah said loot him now 
and when I come to power I will give him a jagir of 10,000. 

Two or three days after this we left and went to Deogaon, 
got together a gang and comitted the Natra dacoity. The 
gang consisted of about 30 or 33 persons. Four Arabs of 
Wasee were among the dacoits; two were GJovemment 
servants who are employed at the Tahsildar’s Kacherri at 
Wasee and two were in the employ of one Ganoo Kotola 
of Bawla, Taluka Wassee. 

Ktilsingh came to Deogaon to join us in this dacoity but 
he got fever, so he did not accompany us but remained at Deo¬ 
gaon. After committing this dacoity we came back to Deo- 
g^n bringing all the phmder with us; the cash found was 
divided, each dacoit getting Rs. 20. The Arabs got one gold 
“Kadah”, one silver “Thoda” and one silver “Kurdodah”. 
All the loot which consisted of gold and silver jewellery was 
tied up in a Dhotee and put before Etilsingh who was to take 
it to the I^jah at Bhir. Etilsingh put a chit on this bun^e. 
Next day information came to hand that one Ballu (arrested) 
had Rs. 800 in cash which he stole during the dacoity. He 
was followed up to Babulgaon, and I received Rs. 800 from 
him which I brought to Deogaon with Ballu and handed him 
over to Etilsingh and Dhondee. Next morning EtHsing^ 
and Dhondee taking the Natra plunder with them, weat to 
Bhir. 
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Two or three days afterwards Dhondee returned 
to Deogaon. 1 asked him what he had done with the bundle 
of jewellery, etc. He said he had handed it over to Kaka. 

After about 15 days later the Oopla dacoity was com¬ 
mitted by the Deogaon gang headed by Dhondee. Etilsingh 
and Gropalsingh (who were both killed by the troops when 
we were arrested) accompanied us in this dacoity. All the 
plunder was got togther (the jewellery, gold and silver) and 
tied up in a bundle. The cash found was divided among the 
dacoits, each getting from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20. The jewellery 
worth Rs. 400 in cash was taken by myself. Etilsingh and 
Gopalsingh were taken to Bir and handed over to Kaka at 
his house. I saw the Rajah. He complained that there was 
.very little plunder. I said I had brought what we got. I 
remained one day in Kaka’s house and then returned to 
Deogaon. 1 met Suddia Mang. He was a great dacoit and 
had put in 7 years in the Yerrawada Jail. Suddia Mang 
was sitting at Kaka’s door and remarked “What sort of 
Rajah is this? Gets dacoities committed by us and takes the 
plunder’*. 1 was then sent for by the Baba and Kaka and 
told that Suddia Mang must be disposed of. A plan was 
formed and Suddia was conveyed with a friend of his to 
the Deogaon Wadee jungle where a large stack of old “Kar- 
bee” was kept. Both Suddia and his friend were murdered: 
their bodies were placed on the stack, which was set fire to 
and they were burnt to ashes. The mmrder was committed 
by myself and Mogiah Mang. We committed these two 
murders being ordered to do so by the Rajah through Kaka. 

After 3 or 4 days the Mohtamim of Bir came to the vil¬ 
lage of Kasaree, Taluka Kaij, and arrested 3 persons, all of 
whom haye confessed their crimes. We then thought we 
would be caught, so we bolted into the hills. Our number 
then was about 9 or 10 persons. We had- 3 guns, 3 swords 
with us, and some powder and bullets which were supplied 
to us by the Kaka. 

Dhondee and Aba Andla (the man arrested yesterday 
4th June, ’99) went to Bhir. 

I with my party remained in the hills, and after a few 
days myself and one Dhondee Talee of Deogaon (arrested) 
came to Mag and went to Bapoorow Patil’s (one of the 
leaders arrested), where we met one Gunpatee son of Patel 
Bowah and Mogiah Mang, another lead» (arrested). This 
naan sai^ “ Kaka and the Rajah are coming to Mag. Send 
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foi* your men who are in the hills.” I sent Dhondee and next 
morning my party arrived at Mag. 

We remained two days at Mag in a hill near a well be¬ 
longing to Bapoorow Patil. 

On the 3rd day Kaka arrived from Amba alone. He was 
mounted on a pony belonging to Vital Rao. I told Kaka, 
“ Here I am with my nrten in the Jungles. We have nothing 
to eat and Dhondee is at Bir, what am I to do? ” He said, 
” I will send Dhondee to you and will send food with him; 
you must live by plunder.” During the time we were at 
Mag (10 or 12 days) we got food from Bapoorow, and 
Mogiah Mang got fcwd for us. On Kaka reaching Bir he 
Sent Dhondee to Mag and Aba Andula came with him. It 
was from here we committed the Barampur dacoity. Etil- 
singh and Gopalsingh (servants of Kaka) joined us in this 
dacoity, as also about 10 or 12 persons of Mag. We got very 
little in the house we plundered. All that was looted was 
given to the Mag party who joined us. 

The Mohtamim of Bir coming to a place called Daken 
Mohi, we bolted and went to Lakeer Wadee (the place where 
we were attacked by the Troops). The gang then consisted 
of about 30 persons under the leadership of Dhondee, Mogiah, 
Bapu Rao Patel and Etilsingh. Here we remained for 2 or 
8 days. The Mohtamim of Bir coming to the village of Hura 
which is about a mile from Laker Wadee we bolted and went 
to the Sagerwadee jungles, from where we committed the 
Karee Oopla dacoity. There were 25 dacoits in this case. 
Etilsingh and Gopalsingh were among the dacoits. The 
plunder was divided; nothing was sent to Kaka at Bhir. 

We remained about 8 or 10 days at Sagerwadee and then 
went to Devgaon Wadee where we remained in the hills. 
We used to get our food from Deogaon, dacoits going and 
bringing it to our camp. 

While we were encamped at Deogaon Wadee tibe 
Mohatmim again appeared on the hill beneath which we were 
camping. He had I should say about 80 men with him, and 
our party consisted of about 30 dacoits. The Mohtamim’s 
party fired two shots at us. They were about 500 yards away. 
We all got on the alert and formed into 8 parties, one remain¬ 
ing at our camp and one going to the right and tiie o^r 
to the left with the intention of surrounding the Mohtamita's 
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party, all three parties firing at them Mohatmim’s party, 
y^ich returned the fire. Some of the bullets of the 
Mohatmim’s party reached us but we took cover. The 
Mohatmim’s party then began to retire and we followed 
them for about a mile towards Dhypul, and losing sight of 
them we returned to our camp and came on to our old ciunp 
Lakerwadee. 

We remained at Lakerwadee for about 15 days, from 
where we committed the Tarsona dacoity. While we were 
encamped at Lakerwadee we were reinforced by several men 
who joined us from Sagerwadee, Mag and Devgaon which 
increased our numbers to about 80 persons. Among them 
were several persons who had brought food to their relatives 
and several boys joined us having relatives among our gang. 

The loot in the Tarsona dacoity was divided into 5 shares 
as follows:— 

The Mag Party one share. 

The Devgaon Party one share. 

Etilsingh one share. 

Mogiah Mag one share. 

The fifth share I cannot say who took. None of the 
plunder obtained in the Tarsona dacoity was taken to Bhir. 

Ammunition was sent by Kaka to our camp on 4 different 
occasions. 

Pandoo of Devgaon was arrested while bringing cartri¬ 
dges to our camp and he is now a prisoner. 

1 forgot to mention that while 1 was at Kaka’s house 
wiffi the Rajah that a paper gun was made by him in this 
wise: An iron crowbar was produced and paper was wrap¬ 
ped rcKind about 2 ft. of this crowbar till the paper was about 
six inches thick. It was then removed from the crowbar and 
an iitm breadi was fixed to it and after it was dry the 
Rajah loaded it putting a ball about the size of an egg, and 
it was fired. The ball, Etilsingh and one Gangasin^, 
servants of Kaka said, had struck a Musjid about a mile 
away. I did not notice or see the ball strike. I cannot say 
whether the ball was of metal or not. The Rajah told me 
that he could make large guns like the one he had shown me, 
and that one man could carry three such guns with him into 
the hfiyb and use them when necessary. When the paper gm 
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was fired ofiP from Kaka’s Madee the following persons were 
present: Vithal Row, Bapu Keshav Vakeel, Kaka, his son 
Sirpathi and Bhau Row Gangadhar and several others. 

I noticed a Mohamedan the other day who used to visit 
the Rajah at Kaka’s. He used to bring his own matchlock 
and practise before the Rajah. This Mahomedan is a relative 
of one Ryen Khan, Munshi of Bhir. I know his house and 
can point it out. 

I forgot to mention that while we were encamped at 
Lakerwadee, Vakeel Kaseeba, Moulvi Abdulla and Sarveth 
Ali came to our camp and told us that the Talukdar had sent 
them to persuade us to come out. We were all thinking of 
doing so, but Kaseeba Vakeel took me to one side and advised 
me not to come out as a few days things will be changed mean* 
ing that the Rajah would come to power. So we held back, 
but Bapurow Patel of Mag and Dhuria Dhair of Mag left 
our camp and went with the Vakeels to Bhir. After about 
10 or 12 days Bapu Rao accompanied by Dhurria came to 
our camp at Sagerwadee and told us that he had given Rs. 
2,000 security but had seen Kaka who had told him all would 
be well in a few days; so he returned and joined us. 

The Rajah was a good shot and used to make others 
practise shooting. 

Bapu Thasud Vakeel, Vithal Rao, Kaka, Bhaurow and 
Kaka’s son Shirpathi used to practise with guns in Kaka’s 
Bada. 

I was educated in a school at Bhir when I was a boy. 
Kaka’s sons used to attend this school. So I was friendly 
with die family. 

While I was at Deogaon and when I gave up my share of 
the plunder 1 had I also gave up 3 spearheads 1 got from 
the Baba and Kaka at Bhir, and also gave up a fiag they 
gave me. The fiag had some words written on it and ^ 
head of a tiger is drawn on it.” 

• ( 6 ) . 

Statement of Mohamed Azam, Mohtamm of Bhir. 

” When the Natra dacoity occurred I started to invest!* 
gate the case and arrested 4 of the offenders and got a litde 
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property worth about 112 rupees and on making further 
enquiries I found that a great number of the dacoits, ac- 
coumlices of the 4 men I had captured, had left their houses. 
So I came to Bhir and got Mr. Aher Ali the Joint Magist¬ 
rate to take proceedings under Sections 87 and 88 of the 
I.P.C., and got 19 attachment warrants issued. Other dac6i- 
ties followed in quite succession after the Natra case. I 
wrote for Arabs, Sikhs and.Sawars. The Talukdar wrote to 
me saying he was coming with men to assist me but he never 
turned up. So I came to Bhir to see him on the 16th Ardi- 
behsht (20th March) and reported all I had seen and done. 

From the 16th to the 22nd Ardibehsht I remained in Bir 
and enquiries were set on foot regarding the intrigues of the 
Brahmin and the Baba. On the 22nd Ardibehsht (26th 
March) I received a D.O. letter from the Talukdar inform¬ 
ing me that as some of the dacoits were coming in I should 
not attempt to capture them. Subsequently, I received an¬ 
other order from the Talukdar directing me to capture the 
dacoits. On the 23rd Ardibehsht (27th March ’99) I went 
to meet Ahmed Khan at Peepilnair taking a confidential let¬ 
ter from the Talukdar which referred to the Brahmin intri¬ 
gues at Bhir. On the 25th Ardibehsht (29th March) I came 
to Bhir and met Ahmad Khan. Arrangements were then 
made and three parties were told off as follows: party No. 1 
under my command consisting of 15 constables and 10 Sikhs 
and 2 Sawars; party No. 2 under the command of the Amin 
of Bhir consisting of 10 constables 10 Sikhs and 4 Sawars and 
party No. 8 under Amin Ghoolam Yaseen Khan consisting 
of 4 constables, 2 Sawars and some Rohillas. Orders were 
given to operate against the dacoits. Ahmed Khan remained 
at Bhir. 

I went to Mag taking party No. 2 with me. The Amin 
in- command of party No. 2 said he could not manage the 
Sikhs. So I took the 10 Sikhs he had and gave him 10 cons¬ 
tables out of the 15,1 had with me. From Mag I went to 
Dokel Mahe sending my kit with a constable and a servant 
named Ahmed. The dacoits captured the servant and cons¬ 
table imd looted the kit. 

Getting information that the dacoits were at a place 
called Dewgaon Wadee I followed them and found them as¬ 
sembled in the hills. I fired on them and they returned the 
This firing continued till sun down when I |ound mj 
men had no cartridge. So I returned to Dhyphul.and tte- 
n^dtied thei«. Of die Sikhs with me 4 men weft moUnt^ 
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on ptwiies and 10 were old men who were useless. I reported 
all this to Ahn^ Khan. On the 4th April, I was mder^ 
by Ahmed Khan to remain at a place called Nathenoor and 
on the 9th Khurdad (13th April) I was inforaied by Ahmed 
Khan that the Contingent troops were coming. I received 
certain instructions which I carried out. The next day the 
dacoits were attacked and captured. 

Statement of Mogiya, son Of Eetoo Mang, of Gunda 
Wadgaum, Taluka Bihr, one of the dacoits in custody. 

During the time Avhen the Jawaree fields were in full 
bearing, and what is called the “ Hulda ” time, one day 
Dhuria son of Gk)palia Dhair of Mag, Taluka Bhir, came 
to me and said Bapoorow Patel of Mag wanted me at Mag, 
as a Rajah had arrived at Mag. I and Dhuria arrived at 
Mag that night. I went to the Mang Wada, and IMiuria 
went to Bapoorao Patel’s house. This was about ten o’clodc 
at night. After a little, one Gunpatrao, son of Vithalrao 
Karkoon of Bhir, came to the Mang Wada, where there is 
a well and a big stone. On this stone Gunpatrao sat and sent 
Dhuria Dhair to call me. I went and sat on the ground near 
the stone on which Gunpatrao was sitting; and Dhria Dhair 
sat near me. Gunpatrao said, “ I have been looking out 
for you for some time, but could not find your whereabouts.” 
I said, “I have returned from the British Territory only 
four or five days ago, as I was in jail in that Illaqa, having 
put in one year’s imprisonment.” Gunpatrao then said, 
“ what are you going to do now?” I said, “ I have to put 
in a year’s imprisonment in the Moghlai. You act as my 
Vakeel, and try and get this sentence quashed.” 

Gunpatrao remarked, “What is the use of troubling 
now. In two months time the Hindoo Raj will be in power ”. 
I laughed at this, upon which Gunpatrao said, “ Come with 
me to Bhir, and I will show you the Rajah. Listen to what 
I say.” I said, “ What is that ”? He said, “ Get together 
armed men, and vHben I tell you, commence work. You must 
get 200 men ready ”. I said, “ I am done up, being cut all 
over the body, being wounded by the Police, when they 
captured me, and I have not the strength to do as you say.” 
Gunpatrao said, “ Keep quiet for fifteen days, and I will 
see you again ”. After this Dhuria Dhair and Gunpatrao 
le;ft.^ I remained in the Mang Wada. After some timCt 
Dhuria Dhair came again to call me and took me to a lxfiiar'a 
Wada in the village. I do not know this Lobar’a nanio. 
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There I found Sivrao Kaka, Bapoorao Patel, and his brother 
Patel Bawa, and Bapoorao’s son Gunpatrao and Jayram 
Gosai of Mag. This was about 2 o’clock in the morning. 
Sivrao Kaka, Bapoorao Patel and Gunpatrao, Vithalrao 
Karkoon’s son, all told me, “ You being such a brave man, 
why do you refuse to get together a gang as we want you?” 
I said, “ I have not the strength left in me now ”. They 
said, “ Get together the men, and you can keep to one side. 
You must join us in this work.” Some jawaree was brought, 
and Kaka took it in his hand, and swore by the Jawaree that 
no harm would come to me if I did as they wished. Jawaree 
was put into my hands, and I was made to swear that I would 
not forsake the cause; and Kaka and the others swore that 
they would not betray me. After this Kaka and Gunpatrao 
Vakeel said, “ Get us Rs. 10,000. ” I said, “ Where can this 
be got from? ”. They said, “ Comit dacoity ”. They then 
said, “ A treasure of Rs. 10,000 is leaving Bhir tomorrow, 
and is going to Purlee. This treasure will be on a camel, and 
there will be two Rahtores with it. Kill the two Rahtores and 
loot this treasure ”. I said, “ All right ”. Kaka said, ” Give 
me one of your men, and he will go ahead of the camel and 
give you the news that the treasure is coming ”. I said, “ All 
right ”. After this Kaka and Gunpatrao Vakeel said to me, 
“ Now you must remain with Bapoorao Patel ”. After this 
the meeting broke up, and Kaka and Gunpatrao went back 
to Bhir. 

After Kaka and Gunpatrao Vakeel left, I told Bapoo¬ 
rao Patel, “I will not loot the treasure, as the Rahtores will 
show fight and we will have to kill them and they will kill some 
of us ”. “Then leave this alone” was Bapoorao’s reply. “Never 
mind, I will borrow four or five thousand rupees and give it 
to Kaka.” Bapoorao was arranging this loan, when^ I 
warned him not to give this money till we saw the Raja. 
Bapoorao agreed to this. 

After about fifteen days, Gopalsing (son of Etilsing, 
who were both servant of the Kaka, and were both killed 
during the attack by the Contingent troops) came to Mag 
and said* the Kaka h^ sent him for the Rs. 10,000 which was 
wanted. Gopalsing then remarked, “If you have not the 
money, the orders of the Rajah and the Kaka are to commit 
dacoity”. Gopalsing suggested the Marvadee’s house at 
Sizcy, a village in British territory in the Nugger District. 
Tins village is about four miles from the Mo^falai border. I 
got together a gang of 8 of my men, Gopalsing bringing 8, 

16 
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maki ng in all 12 dacoits. We started from Mag and as¬ 
sembled at a place called Peery-chi-Taikreen, about 10 miles 
from Mag. Here we were joined by Dhondee, Abdool, 
Suria Dhair, Aba Audlia of Deogaum, and Etilsing of Bhir. 
Dhondee was mounted on a pony (a mare). I asked Dhon¬ 
dee, “Why have you come?” He said the Kaka had told him 
that I was going to conunit a dacoity at Sircy and had ordered 
him to join me. Not having met Dhondee for a long time, 
we began to chat. I asked Dhondee, “What is your opinion 
regarding the Rajah’s movement?” Dhondee said, “It looks 
all right”. I said, “If he is a Rajah, why is he in want, and 
wants to be supplied with money?” Dhondee said, “He wants 
money to get arms and ammunition”; and then remarked, 
“I have given the Rajah all the loot I got in a dacoity I com¬ 
mitted at Natia.” I’^ile we were talking, a snake made its 
appearance and Dhonde said, “This is a bad sign. Do not 
commit this dacoity.” So we returned, putting up in the 
jungles of the village of Kunsa. Here we separated,— 
Dhondee, Etilsing, Gopalsing, Puria Dhair, Aba Andlia and 
Abdool going towards Bhir, and I and my party going to¬ 
wards Mag. 

About eight days after this, one Yassia Dhair of Deo¬ 
gaum came to Mag. He said, “Gopalsing and Etilsing are 
at Deogaum, and Kaka is expected. So I have been sent 
by Dhondee to bring you to Deogaum.” So I and Yassiaya 
started for Deogaum; and on arrival there, we met Gopal¬ 
sing and Etilsing. Mag is 10 miles from Deogaum. After 
some talk, the Kara Oopla dacoity was planned and carried 
out. All the jewellery looted was tied up in a bundle, the 
dacoits only getting from 10 to 20 rupees each. This bundle 
of jewellery Avas, I believe, taken by Etilsing, Gopalsing and 
Jayvanta of Bhir, and was, I believe, handed over to the 
Kaka and the Rajah, not present when the bundle was des¬ 
patched to Bhir, but was.... when it was tied up and sealed 
up. After this dacoity, I returned to Mag, and from there 
went to my village Gundee Wadgaum. After 8 or 4 days, 

1 came back to Mag, and was putting up in Bapoorao 
Patel’s Malla, where I was informed that the Rajah and 
Kaka had arrived at Mag. Thinking they would remain for 

2 or 8 days, I.go to meet them. But after 

a little, the Rajah, Kaka, Bapoorao Patel, Patel Bawa, Jay- 
ram Gosai, Jaywenta Dhair and other Dhairs and Ramosees, 
Mag Shajee with Dhtiria Dhair, Gopalsing, and 
Gunpatrao, son of Latail Bawa of Mag, all came to the 
Malla where I was. The Rajah was mounted on Bapoorao 
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Patel’s pony, and Kaka was also mounted, and Gunpatrao 
moimted on the Rajah’s horse. 

The Rajah examined the wounds on my body, and re¬ 
marked, “Now is the time to fight. CJet together 2 or 8 
himdred men”. I said , “All right”. Just then Kaka re¬ 
marked, “Yes Mogya will assemble men”. The Rajah said, 
“I will pay each man.” The Rajah also remarked, “I will 
supply arms and ammunition”. I then asked the Rajah if 
he had received a bundle of property sent him by Gopalsing. 
He said, “Yes, Yes, I received it”. The Rajah had a 
S.B.B.L. gun with him, from which he fired a shot to show 
how far the bullet carries. The Rajah then remarked, “ 1 will 
get you all guns like this.” After some more talk the Rajah, 
Gunpatrao, son of Patel Bawa, Kaka, and Gopalsing went 
towards the Purlee road. Myself and Dhuria accompanied 
them for about a mile and then returned to Mag. Gopalsing 
returned to Bhir on the 3rd day. About fifteen days after 
the Rajah left Gunpatrao Patail returned also to Mag and 
next day Kaka arrived. I asked them where the Rajah was 
and they said the Rajah had gone to Aurangabad to make 
the necessary arrangements about the Contingent Troops 
joining the Rajah. They also said that the Contingent 
Troops at Amba were paid 10,000 rupees and were bought 
over. Kaka said, “Go ahead, loot away, do not fear the 
Police. We have the Sikhs on our side as also the Line 
Wallas. If the Amba Resala comes, the men will fire only 
blank cartridges at you.” After this meeting I never saw 
the Kaka again. Etilsing and Gopalsing, his servants, 
used to meet me. All the crime I took part in was instigated 
by the Kaka and Rajah I forgot to mention the murder of 
Suddia Mang and his associate. This crime was committed 
by myself and Jaivanta under orders from the Kaka which 
were conveyed to us by Etilsing, the Kaka’s servant. The 
reason for causing Sudhia Mang’s murder was because he 
said something which annoyed the Rajah and Kaka. We 
had no ill-will towards Suhdia Mang or his associate. 

( 8 ) 

Statement of Dhondi, son of Ethoba of Dewgaon, leader 
of the dacoits. 

“ In the cold weather, last year, about the time the 
big jawaree is sown, Etilsing, Kaka’s servant, came to Deo- 
gaum alone. He said Kaka wanted nie at Bhir. I enquired. 
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“What is the reason for sending for me?” Etibing said, “A 
Guroo has arrived, and is putting up at Kaka’s. So you 
are wMited to meet this Guroo”. So I accompanied Etilsing 
to Bhir, where I put up in Kaka’s Wada. I was introduced 
to the Guroo by the Kaka. This was on the Madee of Kaka’s 
house. I fell at this Guroo’s feet. Vithalrao Karkoon was 
then there, as also Bapoo Kased Vakeel, Gungadhar alias 
Bhaurao Vakeel, Sripat Kaka’s son and Gk)vindrao, a rela¬ 
tion of Kaka’s. Kaka and Vithalrao remarked to the Guroo 
that I was the Deogaum Patel and that I would give them 
the assistance they wanted. The Guroo said he had made 
all the necessary “Bandobast” and had got all the people of 
Hindostan on his side and that the time had come to take 
action and that the Brahmin Raj would soon be in power, 
and that arms would be supplied and soon and so forth. I 
said, “How will this even be done?” After some more talk 
I said, “All right when all join, I will follow”. The Guroo 
then said, “I will go to Aurangabad and bring some spears, 
and make some further Bandobast. I will return to Bhir 
and you will then see how matters stand”. I then left Bhir 
and returned to Deogaum. I told all this to Shajee Patel, 
my brother. He said, “This is all rot. Are you mad. It is 
all lies”. Shajee went to Bhir and returned to Deogaum, 
and said, “I have seen Kaka and the others, and I am of 
opinion that these Brahmins are all liers.” My brother then 
went to Hyderabad. After some time the Deshpandia of 
Tambaone, viz., Bapoorao, and one Rungrao Deshmukh of 
Kullum, arrived at Deogaum. They had three guns and 
one carbine with them. They put up in the village Chondee. 
I had a long talk with them. They said, “Have you heard 
anything?” I said, “I know nothing”. They then said, 
“How is it you say you know nothing, when we hear that 
Kaka had sent for you to Bliir”? I said, you tell us what is 
the news”. On this Bapoorao said, “We have been to 
Aurangabad, and seen the Rajah with our own eyes, and 
the whole thing is ‘Pucka’; and that Kaka had given them 
the guns they had with them. In the morning this party left, 
and I came to Bhir, as Bapoorao and Rungrao said the Kaka 
wanted me. On arriving at Bhir I put up at Kaka’s. Next 
day Bapoo Kased Vakeel came from Aurangabad, bringing 
with him five spearheads, and said that 2,000 spears were 
being got ready, as also guns. Of the five spearheads, 
Bapoo Kased brought from Aurangabad, Kaka gave me two, 
and after some days another spear-he^. These are the 
three spear-heads, which were found at Deogaum by Mr. 
Stephenson. Kaka said, “You must look srarp now. A 



grAnd tune has come, and you will be rewarded. So com¬ 
mence getting arms ready.” After this I returned to my 
villa^ and the next day the Rajah arrived at Bhir and 
Etilsing was sent to Deogaum by the Kaka, and I was sum¬ 
moned to Bhir. I accompanied Etilsing, and came to Bhir 
and saw the Rajah, who was putting up with the Kaka. I 
fell at his feet. The Rajah said he had made all Bandobast 
with the Contingent Troops at Aurangabad, and that he had 
only to arrange matters in the Bhir and DharasWv Districts. 
He then gave me a flag. This flag was given up to Mr. 
Stephenson at Deogaoum, when he came there. When the 
flag was handed to me, the Rajah said, “Now mind, keep 
this flag and when my troops, with the Contingent, will come, 
show them this flag, and they will understand your party be¬ 
longs to me, and will not hurt you ”. Bapoo Kased Vakeel 
and all the people (males) of Kaka’s house were present. 
The Rajah then said, “ The Kaka is your ‘ Malik ’. You 
will have to supply him with money. I said, “ What have 
I to give? ” The Rajah said, “ You are going to loot the 
country, and you will get lots of money. Go in for dacoity 
first; and then the regular fighting will take place after¬ 
wards ”. After this I went back to my village, and commit¬ 
ted the Natia dacoity; and the jewellery, etc., was all Imnded 
over to the Rajah and Kaka by myself and Etilsingh. In 
the same way the Oopla dacoity was committed and the 
plunder handed over to the Rajah and the Kaka. I forgot 
to mention that when the Deshpandia of Tamba came to my 
village with the man Bapoorao as before stated, that Kaka 
sent me three boxes of cartridges. 

On the capture of certain of my accomplices in the Natia 
Dacoity, I got alarmed and came with one Aba Andila 
to Bhir, and came to Kaka’s house. We found that both 
the Rajah and Kaka had gone to Purlee. Govindrao, son-in- 
law of the Kaka and Gungadhar alias Bhowrao told me they 
would show me a place to hide in. So we were taken there 
and food was supplied from Kaka’s house. We remained 
hidden for fifteen days in this house. Gimgadhar sent a 
camel to Purlee or Amba to the Kaka, with a letter telling 
him that I was in Bhir and that the Police were arresting 
those connected with the Natia dacoity. After a day or two, 
the Kaka came to Bhir from Mag. The Kaka came to my 
hiding place and told me the Rajah had paid the Amba 
Risalla people Rs. 11,000 and 800 Gold Mohurs, and they 
had been bought over to the Rajah’s side. Kaka said, 
“ Some of the Degoaum people are at this moment at Mag. 
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Go there and meet them, and also see Gimpatrao, son of 
Patel Bawa, before whom the money was paid to the Bisalla 
people, so that they may not fight against us. ” I said, “ All 
this looks very well; but how can I fight the Sircar?”. Kaka 
said, “ When a man of your position takes action, all the 
others will follow I said, “ Let me see the Rajah again, 
as I cannot take action and collect men to fight Kaka then 
said, “ Never mind if you will not join, but when the Rajah 
comes to power, he will destroy you and your family”. 
Kaka further remarked, “ If you come to grief over this, I 
will recompense you. Oaths were taken with Tulsi Patra 
when the Contingent was bought over, and so commence 
work ”. 

Kaka gave me a letter to the Rajah, which I was to take 
to him at Aurangabad. This letter was in a leather bag, 
which the Contingent Troopers took from me. I went from 
Bhir to Mag, and met Gunpatrao and Bapoorao Patels. 
Jaywenta of Deogaum was then near a well belonging to 
Bapoorao. He had several men with him. Gunpatrao told 
me that the Rajah had said that the Risalla people at Amba 
were given Rs. 11,000 before him, and they were all bought 
over, and that this was certain, and that there was nothing 
to fear from them and so on. So I joined the Mag gang, 
and we all took to the jungles, and committed much crime. 
I forgot to mention that I went to meet Mogiya, being sent 
by Kaka, who said that Mogiya was going to commit dacoity 
at Sircy, in British territory.” 

Note :—Here this man gives a very clear account of his 
doings, and fully corroborates Mogiya in every way. So 
there is no need of repeating the story over again here. 
After his statement he was cross-examined in the followkig 
manner:— 

Q. How many times did you come to Bhir in connection 
with this Baba’s case? 

A. I came about ten times. 

Q. Where did you put up while at Bhir? 

A. In Kaka’s Bada and he used to give me food. I several 
times brought as many as half a dozen persons with 
me, all of whom were fed and logded in Kaka’s house. 

Q. Did you hear or see Sadiya Mang say that the Baba 
was no Rajah, as he wanted people to commit dacoity 
and give the plunder? 
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Ji. No. but I heard that he did so from Kaka, who said 
Sadiya Mang was a great Badmash. 

Q. How many meetings did you attend, and how were pre¬ 
sent at these meetings? 

A. About a dozen times. At these meetings I recognised 
the following persons:— 

1. Bapoo Kased Vakeel of Bhir. 

2. Gk)vindarao, Vakeel of Bhir. 

8. Vithalrao Karkoon. 

4. Rajaram Brahmin, of the Mohtamim’s'‘office (this 
man must be Rungrao). 

5. The Subedar of the Line wallahs. 

6. Rungrao Kowlia. 

7. Kaseeba Pateel Vakeel. 

8. Mahdeosing Hindustanee, and some others whose 
names I do not know, but whom I can recognise. 

Kaka gave me one gun and one sword, and one blunder¬ 
buss was given by Bapoo Kased Vakeel to Etilsing, Kaka’s 
servant. Kaka sent gunpowder and caps several times to us, 
while we were in the hills. 

Q. Did the persons, whom you have named above, hear 
what all the Kaka and the Rajah said about the Hindu 
or rather Bralminical power being about to come 
to power? 

A. Yes; they heard every word, and they all said whatso¬ 
ever the Rajah says is true, and were it not for this, 
I mean the Vakeels saying so, and all these Vakeels 
being well-kno^ra to me, I would never have joined in 
this business. 


( 9 ) 

Statement of Bapoorao, son of Abajee Patel of Mag, 
Taluqa Bhir, one of the dacoits m custody, 

“ About the Hulda time or about 10 or 15 days after 
the Devali, Vithalrao’s son, whom I know as Rajajee, but- 
whose name is I believe Gunpatrao came to Mag. I know 
both father and son, the father being a Karkoon and his son 
a Vakeel. He said a Rajah had come to Bhir, and was put¬ 
ting up with the Kaka, and that his father Vithalrao had sent 
him to call me to come to Bhir to see the Rajah. So I came 
ne}^ day to Bhir, and went to Vithalrao’s house. He said a 
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Rajah had come to Bhir. I said, “ Let me see him.” So 
Vithalrao and myself came to the Kaka’s house. There we 
met the Rajah. The following persons were then with the 
Rajah: 1. Sivrao Kaka, 2. Bapporao Eased Vakeel, 8. Pun- 
darinath Vakeel, 4. Govindrao Vakeel, 5. The Moharrir of 
the Ameen Kutchary of Bhir, and several others whom I 
cannot name or recognise; but there were in aU about 15 or 
20 persons present. Others were also going and coming. 
Shajee Patel of Deogaon was also there. He is the brother 
of Dhondee. The Kaka and Vithalrao said, “ You must join 
the Rajah,, as he is a Hindoo.” Kaka said, “Why have you 
not given an answer?” I said, “I will go and ask my brother 
Jaujee, and after taking his advice will let you know.” One 
Jayram Gosai was with me. He has now absconded. Kaka 
asked me when I would come back from my village. I said 
in three or four days. So we left Bhir and came back to 
Mag. I told my brother about meeting the Rajah, &c., &c. 
My brother Jaujee said “ I will come with you, and bring 
our other brother Anna and Jayram Gosai with us.” So we 
all came to Bhir, and went to the Kaka’s house, where we 
found Vithalrao Kaka and Shajee Patel with the Rajah. 
Kaka on seeing us remarked, “ Have you made up your 
mind to join and assist the Rajah?” I asked the Kaka, “ What 
benefit will I derive if I join the Rajah?” Then the Rajah 
said, “ When I come to power, you will get a Jaghire.” On 
this I said all right. I was then given three spear-heads, 
which are now with me (since handed up). I asked, “ When 
will the Rajah come to power?” He said after the Sudee 
Padwa (Hindoo New Year). Next day we all went back to 
Mag. About twenty days after this, Rajajee, Vithalrao’s 
son, and Kaka came again to Mag, and said, “ Why have 
you got men together, and gone in for dacoity, as the Police 
have been ill-using you?” (He referred to Jemadar Shum- 
suddin beating me, &c.) I said I could not commit dacoity. 
Kaka said, “ All right, if you will not go in for dacoity, 
will you not get armed men together, and take to the hills 
and Jungles?” I said, “ All right, I will do this.” After 
this Kaka and Rajajee went back to Bhir. 

After three or four days, Kaka’s son Sripatee and Vithal¬ 
rao’s son Rajajee came again to Mag, and said the Deogaum 
people had gone in for dacoity, and asked us, what we were 
about. Mahdeosing Hindustanee, Etilsing and his son 
Gopalsing were with Kaka’s son. They proposed that a 
dacoity should be committed on the house of a Patiul at 
Lalondee, which is a Jaghire village, belcmging to the Rajah 
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Ray Rayan. I refused to allow this, as this village was close 
to Mag Etilsing remarked that I was a fool, and after some 
further talk, the party left Mag and returned to Bhir. After 
two or three days, I came again to Bhir and went to see the 
Rajah and Kaka, where we found the following persons as¬ 
sembled :— 

All the persons I have named above, namely Bapoo 
Kased and the seven other persons were present, as also, 

1. Dhamoo Bundaloo. 

2. The Subedar of the Linewallas, whom I saw yes¬ 

terday. He had two or three other Linewallas 
with him. There were also two Sikhs, w^honi 
1 can recognise, and several others. 

On coming before the Rajah, he enquired when I had 
come. I said, “ I have just arrived.” After all those as¬ 
sembled had left except myself, Shajee Patel, Vithalrao, 
.layram Gosai of my village, and Kaka 1 told the Rajah I 
could not commit dacoity; upon which the Rajah remarked, 
“Collect armed men and assist Dhondee of Deogaum.” I. 
said all right, and then left for Mag. After seven or eight 
days, the Rajah, Kaka and Gopalsing came to Mag. They 
put up in a new house 1 am building. I got them food cook¬ 
ed by one Bow Bhut of my village; and after taking their 
meals, they mounted their ponies, and I accompanied them to 
my sugar-cane field, where a sugar-cane mill was working. 
They all had some sugar-cane juice. Some Dhairs and 
Mangs also accompanied the Rajah. Here Mogiaya Mang, 
who had been sent for by Dhuria Dhair, came up. The Raj ali 
and Kaka told Mogiaya Mang, “You must join the Deogamn 
gang.” Mogiya said all right. About four days before the 
Rajah came to Mag, as 1 have above described, a dacoity 
was planned at the village of Sirsi in British territorjs which 
is about fourteen miles from Mag. But some ill-omen was 
seen. So the gang returned to Mag. Dhondee w'as among 
the dacoits. After having a chat with Mogiya as described 
above, the Rajah, Kaka, and Gopalsing started from Mag 
for Purlee, accompanied by Gunpatrao, my relation 
(Bhateejah). 

After about ten or twelve days, Gunpatrao arrived at 
Mag alone. He said the Rajah had bought over the Amba 
Risalla, and paid them Rs. 10,000 and that Nana Saheb, the 
Deshpandia of Purlee, had also joined the Rajah. After 
17 
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three or four days the Kaka arrived at Mag. He said, “ Join 
Dhondee.” Jawenta of Deogaum was then in the hiUs quite 
close to Mag. He had a gang with him, and met the Kaka 
and said, “vWhat am I to do? Dhondee is at Bhir and I am 
all alone here ” Kaka said, “ 1 will send Dhondee to you on 
my return to Bhir.” After this the Kaka left, and next day 
Dhondee arrived at Mag. I did not see him when he arrived, 
but saw him next day. 

Just then a Jemadar of Police, of the Dharashiv District, 
came to Mag to arrest Patel Bawa and Yesenttia Vingurh. 
On the Jamedar appearing at Mag, we all absconded,— 
mean myself, Mogiya Mang and Dhondee. With us there 
were about thirty persons of Mag and Deogaum. We escap¬ 
ed in the Daken Mohe Jungles. Here we were informed 
by Shamrao, a Brahmin Gomasta Patel, who sent a Dhair, 
named Pandoo to tell us the Police had arrived. So we 
moved our camp to Laker Wadee. While we were thus 
knocking about, messages used to be sent to us by Kaka, 
“ Keep together; get others to join you. Be not afraid, the 
time is close at hand when the Rajah will come to power.” 

While we were at Laker Wadee, Vakeels Moulvi 
Abdulla, Sarwar Ali and Kaseerao came to our camp and 
persuaded me to return to Bhir. So I, Dhuria Dhair and 
my brother Anna accompanied the Vakils and came to Bhir, 
and went before the Talukdar. Kaka then sent Vithalrao’s 
son to me, and I went to see Kaka. He said, “Why did you 
return? Go back at once you fool.” I paid Rs. 15 for uni¬ 
form to the Kaka, but I did not get it as it was to be sent for 
from other places. My name was entered in the Bahee. 

“The Talukdar released us on security, and told me to 
bring back Gunpatrao and Gangu Patel of Mag, who were 
my relations and who were with the dacoits. I said all right. 
1 then went back to my village, where I remained for three 
or four days, and then joined the dacoits again, and was 
captured with them by the Contingent Troops.” 

( 10 ) 

Statement of Dhuria, eon of GopaUa Dhcdr of Mag, in 

custody. 

“ About the Hulda time of the season last year, Vithalrao 
Karkoon’s son Rajajee, who is a Vakeel, came to Mag, and 
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put up at Lohar Appa’s Wada. Bapoorao Patel came to 
meet him, and after some talk Bapoorao, Rajajee and myself, 
with Jayram Gosai, came to Bhir, and went to the Kaka’s 
house. I being a Dhair did not go up to where the Rajah 
was, but all the others went, and on their return to where I 
was, they all said that the Rajah told them that a new Raj 
was to come into power, and to get the people to rise and 
commit dacoities, and that he would see to everyone’s com¬ 
forts. After this, we—I mean the Mag party I have named 
above-returned to Mag. Gunpatrao and Bapoorao Patels had 
a talk and enqmries were made for Mogiya Mang, and I was 
sent to bring him. I went and brought Mogiya to Mag and 
he went to the Mang Wada. I went to Bapoorao Patel’s 
house and reported that Mogiya had arrived.” (Note:—This 
man corroborates witness No. 3, Bapoorao, in every way). 

( 11 ) 

Statement of Mahadeos’ng, son of Goomasing of Chincholee, 

near Bir. 

“ About the Hulda time last year, Sripatrao, Kaka’s son, 
came to Chicholee, my village, and said his father wanted to 
see me. So I came to Bhir, and went to Kaka’s house. 
Kaka introduced me to the Maharaj (Baba). A goldsmith 
was then working at a silver plate, and the Rajah was busy 
with his dumb-bells. The goldsmith’s name is Narayan of 
Bhir. The Rajah said nothing to me. I noticed one Vasu- 
deo Dhotaker Vakeel was there with the Rajah. After a 
little I left and next day I went again to Kaka’s house, where 
I saw Rungrao, the Moharrir of the Ameen’s Kutchery. He 
went away and then Bapoorao Kased Vakeel came and began 
to talk with the Rajah: and when Rungrao Kallia Karkoon 
came, I left. 

Next day Sripatrao came to call me. I went to Kaka’s 
house. The Rajah then left the Madee he was in and came 
to another Madee and I met him there alone. The Rajah 
asked me all about my caste, and where I lived in Hindoos- 
tan, and how I gained my living. After some further talk 
the Rajah said, “ The time is now come when your luck 
will change (“Naseeb Khul Jayga”) and then asked me 
would I join in a religious war. I said I was alone. He said, 
“ Have you any people in your country (Hindoostan), who 
would assist you ?” I said, “ yes.” He then said, “ You must 
go to Hindoostan, and bring 10,000 men I will give a Kar¬ 
koon wiA you.” This meeting then broke up. I met Kaka, 
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” lthen«e„thoa,e. i 

"" '^‘^vSor !«■« or three duys. So Sr^tmo „« 
sen "toca/t me and I came to Kaka's, where I laet the Rajah. 
The question of sending for men from Hindustan was again 
spoken of. One Vasudeorao Dhhotakari who was then pre¬ 
sent, was told off as my Karkoon. 1 asked him if he would 
come and he said yes. This matter was then dropped. 


One day Dhondee and 7 or 8 others of Deogaum arrived 
at Kaka’s house and were put up in his yard. I do not know 
Avhat took place between Dhondee, the Rajah and Kaka but 
Dhondee’s party left. Then Suddiya IMang came to Kaka’s 
house. He was alone and Etilsing used to feed him. During 
this time the following Vakeels, etc., used to visit the 
Rajah:— 

1. Bapoorao Kased Vakeel. 

2. Govindrao Chapulkar Vakeel. 

8. Narayanrao Karkoon of the 2nd Talukdar’s 
Kutchery, and two or three other Brahmins 
used to come with Narayanrao. 

4. Damodar, Kulkarni of Gunpateeka Peepree, but 

who lives in Bir. 

5. Dajee Munsubdar. 

6. Kishenrao Vakeel. 

7. Vithalrao Karkoon 

8. Dhano Bundala Buih. He was given order to 

have supplies ready; and many other Brahmins 
of Bir used to visit the Rajah. I also noticed 
the Brahmin Karkoon, who is in the Sikh 
force, coming to the Rajah’s. 

The chief supporters of the Rajah were:— 

1. Rungrao Kowlia Karkoon. 

2. Vithalrao Karkoon. 

8. Bapoorao Kased Vakeel. 

4. Gk>vindrao Chapulkar Vakeel. 

5. Wasudeo Datrekar Vakeel. 


Bapoorao Kased gave a blunderbuss to Etilsing and it 
was given to Dhondee. Ammunition was supplied by 
Kaka. ' 
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( 12 ) 

Statement of Aba, son of Heerajee Andlia of Deogaum, 

in cnstody.- 

Speaks to being Dhondee in hiding at Bir, and supplied 
with food from Kaka’s house, and going from Bir to Mag 
with Dhondee and being with the gang, who assembled to 
commit the Sirsi dacoity in British Territory &c. &c. 

(13) 

Statement of Bowdev, son of Dhondehutt Bheem of Mag. 

“ About the Hulda time last year two Brahmins came 
to Mag and were put up at Bapoorao’s new Wada. 1 was 
ordered to get dinner ready for them and was supplied by 
Bapoorao’s people with the usual articles, such as Ghee, Ata, 
Dal &c. &c. I cooked the dinner and then two Brahmins ate 
it. I do not know their names but can recognise them. ” 

(14) 

Statement of Appa, son of Byroo Lohar of Mag. 

“ About the Hulda time last year I remember two Brah¬ 
mins putting up in my Wada. Thej*^ had two ponies with 
them. They went into the village to take their food. Bapoo- 
rao Patel met these two Bralunins. Jayaram Gosai, Gunpat- 
rao Patel and others also came there. ” 

{15) 

Statement of Shahjee, son of Heerajee Mang of Mag. 

“ Two Brahmins came to Mag last year about the Hulda 
time. They were mounted on ponies. After having their 
food, they went to Bapoorao Patel’s Mulla, where they had 
some sugar-cane juice. Mogya Mang was at the Mulla and 
met them, and they had a talk. I did not hear what was 
said. I know one of these Brahmins. His name is Kaka of 
Bir. The other Brahmin, I do not know who he was. After 
having a chat with Mogiya, they left Mag, going towards 
the I^wlia Road. Gunpatrao Patel of Mag went with the 
two Brahmins. He was also mounted on a horse. One of the 
two Brahmins, I think, was Kaka. He was mounted on a 
pony belonging to Bapoorao Patail. 
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Alx)ut fifteen days after this Gunpatrao returned alone 
to Mag. 

“I know Gunpatrao Vakeel and Kaka, as they often came 
to Mag, and put up at Appa Loliar’s house.” 

(16) 

Statement of Jayah, son of Sreeram Dher of Mag 

“ About the Hulda time last year, I remember two Brah¬ 
mins coming to Mag. They were both moimted on horses. 
'I was too busy looking after their horses to notice anything 
particular. They went to Bapoorao’s Mulla, and after 
having some sugar-cane juice left. They met Mogia Mang 
at the Mulla. I did not see them start, but I know that Gun¬ 
patrao Patel returned after about 8 or 15 days after these 
Bralimins left. The Brahmins’ horses were tied up in Bapoo¬ 
rao’s Wada.” 

(17) 

Statement of Pandoo, son of Hanmantia Vingurh of 
Deogaum, in custody. 

“ About fifteen days before the Contingent Troops 
attacked the dacoits at Laker Wadee, I and Kustna, son of 
Mahdoo Vingurh, were sent from Deogaum by Dhondee 
and Jaywentia to Bir to Kaka’s. We were asked to see 
Ivaka and bring word back. So Ave started from Deogaum 
and come to Kaka’s house. We found he was not at home. 
Here we met a Brahmin, thirty years of age, with heavy 
moustache, rather fair. This man asked us who we were. 
We said we were sent by Dhondee and Jaywentia to get 
news from Kaka. This Brahmin then handed me a small 
box, wliich he directed to be given to Dhondee, and to tell 
Dhondee that Kaka had gone to some village. 

We started for Deogaum, where we were stopped by a 
Police Sowar, who asked us who we were. We said we were 
of Deogaum, upon which the Sowar searched us and the 
small box was taken from me. This occurred near the village 
Borekadee. The Sowar took us to Hura, where the packet 
was opened and found to contain gun-caps. Here a 
“Punchnama” was held and then the Sowar took us to Mag, 
where an Ameen Saheb and several Police were present. 
They brought us to Bir. The day Dhondee sent us to Bir, 
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that the unfortunate Dak runner, whose name is Mohiuddin, 
he was at Guppawadee, in the jungles, a place near the vill¬ 
age of !Eda. He had about thirty persons with him, who 
were more or less armed. When we left Deogaum it was 
four days after the Holi festival of last year.” 

Note:—From information given by Jaivantia and Dhondi it 
is evident that these two men Pandu and Kustana were 
sent to the Kaka’s at Bir four or five days after the 
Karaoopla dacoity. So this must be about the end of 
March or the beginning of April 1899, as the Karao¬ 
opla dacoity took place on 25th March 1899. 

(18) 

Statement of Javantia, son of Shuji of Dewgoan, in custody. 

“ I am in custody for being concerned with Dhondi in 
the late dacoities, which have taken place in this District. 
The Baba and Kaka were the chief persons who led us on 
to commit these crimes. Meetings were held in Kaka’s house 
to which the following persons came, and the question of 
the Brahmanical Raj being about to come into power was 
discussed and explained to us:— 

(1) Vithalrao Karkun. 

(2) Bapu Kasid Vakil. 

(3) Kashirao Vakil. 

(4) Punderinath Vakil. 

(5) Rimgrao Kowlia, a government servant emp¬ 

loyed at Bir. 

(6) Rungrao Moharrir, Amin’s Kacheri, Bir. 

(7) Bowrao, employed in the Mothmim’s office. 

(8) Gunpatrao, son of No, 1, vakil. 

(9) The Sawari Peslikar. I do not know his name 

but he is employed in the Sowi Theshildar’s 

Kacheri. 

When Dhondi and myself were encamped in the jungles 
of the village of Supavadi, we sent Pandu (witness No. II) 
and Kushna to Bir to Kaka’s for some caps and to bring 
news. They were both arrested and never returned to us. 
I saw with our eyes Goldsmith Narayen at Kaka’s making 
or rather engraving on breast plates of silver. The Baba 
used to assist the goldsmith. In the middle of the plate 
there was a fi^re of a head of a lynx and a bird. The Baba 
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said the lynx represented the present Grovemment, and the 
bird represented the Brahniinical Government, which would 
eat the Ijmx up. The fi^re of the bird was placed over the 
head of the lynx, as is shown on the flag I gave up to Mr. 
Stephenson at Deogaum. There was something written on 
these plates in Sanskrit, as is on the flag I gave up. The 
Baba told me that when I met anyone who said he belonged 
to his (the Baba’s) party, I was first to ask him what the 
meaning of the word “phareb” was, and if he replied the 
meaning was a Ijmx and a bird, then I ivas to conclude that 
that person belonged to his party. 

Note :—The pass word of Baba was no doubt “Phareb.” 

All the plunder in the Wasee, Ooplee and Natia dacoities 
was handed up to the Kaka and the Baba at Bir by myself 
and Dhondee. 

It was by the orders given by the Kaka and Baba that 
Suddiya Mang and the other ISIang with him were murdered 
and burnt, as I have stated in my confession. Tlie pony 
which Suddiya had with him was also destroyed by Yeknathia 
Mang, under instructions received. 

The Kaka had an account book, “ Bahee ”, in which all 
monies received were entered, and all accounts due, that is 
to say when (a) paid for his uniform, the amount paid was 
entered in this book, and if (h) promised to pay, his name 
was entered in this book. Myself and Dhondee paid Rs. 75 
for uniforms for 5 of his gang. This amount is entered in this 
book. This book was kept by Bapoo Kased Vakeel of Bir. 

I was informed that one day the Baba and one Govindrao, 
a “ Bhanjah ” of Kaka’s, went to the Khajana Bagh to bathe. 
They met the Ningoor Dak runner coming to Bir with the 
Dak bags. The runner asked the Baba wlio he was, upon 
which he kicked him down and beat him. This information 
I received from Govindrao, but I cannot say whether it is 
correct. Enquiry will clear this up. 

The Baba had a lot of patterns of cloth (Khakee). These 
he used to show us and remark, “This is the best ailour to 
make uniforms.” {Note: The information, regarding the 
Baba beating the Dak runner, is correct, as I find a Misal of 
a case in the Mohtamim’s office. No. 4* of 1808 F. The of¬ 
fence occurred on the 11th Janua:^, *99. It is to be regretted 
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that the unfortunate Dak runner, whose name is Mohiuddin, 
was sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 20 for making a false com¬ 
plaint.) 

“ The Kaka gave me one sword and one gun, as also the 
three spear-heads I gave up to Mr. Stephenson at Deogaum. 
The Baba used to go to Khajana Bagh, which is about 2 or 
21/2 miles from here, every day to bathe. He used some¬ 
times to go on horseback, but generally on foot. Kaka, 
Vithalrao, and Kaka’s male relations used to sometimes 
accompany him.” 


(19) 

Statement of Asunath Yeknath, Constable, Bir Police. 

“I am a Brahmin by caste, arul am now six years in the ser¬ 
vice as a constable. My house is quite close to that of Sivarao 
Kaka’s. The Baba paid two visits to Bir. One about a 
year ago, and the other about five or six months ago. He 
used to put up witli the Kaka. IVhen the Baba came meet¬ 
ings used to be held at Kaka’s house. The following persons 
used to come there:— 

1. Dhondee, now in custody. 

2. Bapoorao, now in custody. 

3. Vithalrao Karkoon. 

4. Dattu Pant Vakeel. 

5. Bapoo Kased Vakeel. 

6. Kesliavrao Vakeel. 

The late Taluqdar t(M>k my statement regarding the 
Brahminical intrigues at Bir. 

Several others used to come to Kaka’s during the time 
the Baba was there. The Baba, Keshavr^ Vakeel and 
Kaka used to go for miles, mounted on ponies. The Baba 
used to leave Bir for months together and then return again. 
Kaka was the Baba’s great friend and assistant.” 

Q. Why did you repeat the fact of these meetings taking 
place to the Mohtamim? 

A. I repeated this to the Mohtamim, about a month before 
the dacoits were attacked by the Contingent. He 
said all right, and told me to work up the information; 
but no action was taken. 

II 
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Suttement of Yeknaihia, son of McHoo Mang of Deogmm$ 

in custody 

“Dhondee ordered me to destroy Suddiya Mang’s pony. 
Sd myself Suria Dhair’s (who is now in custody) btother 
Jania took the animal into the jungles, and ciit its trunk. At 
first I refused to do this. But Dhondee said, “What ate 
you afraid of? Suddiya has been polished off.” I heard a 
rumour tlmt Suddiya hadi been murdered by Mogiya and 
Javentia. But I knew nothing of the facts of the case.” 

( 21 ) 

Statcmenl of Chudia, son of Rama Dhair of Deogaum, 

in custody, 

“ I came to Bir about ten or twelve times, being sent 
by Dhondee to Kaka. I took letters from Dhondee to Kaka 
four or five times, and was often sent to find out if the Rajah 
had arrived at Bir. This was at the Hulda season of the 
year, last year. Kaka used to answer Dhondee’s letters, 
which 1 used to give to Dhondee at Deogamn. When I 
used to go to the Kaka’s house, I often saw a number of 
Brahmins assembled there. Among them I could recognise 
the following persons:— 

1. Vithalrao Karkoon. 

2. Rungrao Kowlia Vakeel. 

3. Bapoorao Kased Vakeel. 

I did not go up the Madee, being a Dhair, but could not 
see from below the persons who were assembled in the Madee. 
I saw the Baba several times at Eaka’s house, and can recog¬ 
nise him. I remember coming to Bir with the following 
persons with Dhondee,—this was in the cold season, when 
the Bajree fields were being reaped, (1) Dhondee, (2) Dhon¬ 
dee Tailee, (3) Abdool, (4) Sewria Dhair, one of the dacoits 
who have absconded and (5) Aba Andlia. 

The reason of Dhondee taking all these persons with him 
was that we stud we Wanted to see the Raja with our own 
eyes, before we would take to plundering. 

We all put up in Kaka’s Wada and were fed by him. A 
Mahomedan Camelman of the Kaka’s named Ameer Khali 
used to cook my food, the Ata and Dal being supplied by 
Kaka. When we arrived at Bii*, all the Hindoos^ I mean 
Dhondee and others, were put up in Kfdca’a Madee, and we 



I mean myself and No. 4 were put up in a shed, where 
K.aka had a l^arkhana. The day after we arrived we were ajl 
taken before the Rajah, who was then in another Madee. The 
Kaka and Rajah were there. We were introduced by tbe 
Kaka. The conversation was all about wanting money to pay 
the Risalla, and the Rajah and Raka said commit dacoity, and 
get together money. After some more talking, in which the 
Rajah said that his Raj would soon come into power, and he 
would give employment to every one of those who collected 
plunder and brought it to him. We remained two days at 
tlie Kaka’s and then returned to Deogaum and commenced 
operations by committing the Natia dacoity. All the plunder 
in this case was taken to Bir by Etilsing and Dhondee. The 
dacoits who numbered about 30 only got a few Rupees each 
in cash. The Rajah and Kaka told us they had got the Amba 
Risalla on their side, and that if tliey even came, they would 
not use ball ammunition. If the camelrnan Ameer Khan 
is asked he will be able to say where he went to on account 
of tlie Rajah, as he used to he sent by the Kaka on missions 
all over the country, on account of the Rajah. All the plun¬ 
der in the Oopla dacoity was taken to Bir by Etilsing and 
Jawenta. The dacoits wlio were about 25 in number only 
got a few Rupees each in cash.” 

( 22 ) 

Statement of Dhondee Tailee, son of Parappa of Deogaum, 

in custody. 

“ I remember coming to Bir, with the following persons, 
about tb(B time the Biwree was being reaped last year:— 
1. Dhondee, 2. Chudja IMjftir, 3, Suria Dhair, 4. Aba Andlia 
and 5. Abdoola. 


The neaaw of our coming to Bir was that when Dhondee 
ksiU.uaft Jim Rjy was going to come into power, we expaess- 
condd itakie place when ihe Sirkar had such, a 
ttiimbsfiof FoUoe aod oliiers in its employ. Dhondee aaifl, 
" AU ]dgl^t»Mia to B4r md see for yomselves. So we esmei” 

'iSmmrevy way and 

ma lhalihe mekGwipatrao of Mag at Kaka’s, lijcday after 
4il^y jj^i^ at Bir asij^b<we deaofibed, and that Crunpat^ 
ISitoJtteid iJlMWsdee in hispfi^ww^t the J^ka 

to flawwit a danoMgr at Sim in BatsA 
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Territory, and that on receiving this order, Dhondee, Gun- 
patrao and all those who canie from Deogaum started for 
Sirsi from Bir, and that they met the Mag gang about ten 
miles from that place &c. &c.) 

Q. Did you hear the Kaka and Rajah tell Gunpat- 
rao Patel to commit the Sirsi dacoity ? 

A. Yes. These orders were often repeated. 

(23) 

Statement of Byram fee Eduljee, Overseer, Local Fund, Bir 

“ About the commencement of the Bir Disturbances, my 
brother Rustomjee, Ameen, Customs Department, Papta 
Yermalla, district Nuldroog, sent me two old rifles to sell. 
I tried to sell them but did not succeed. About a day or two 
after the rifles arrived, one Dattia Vaman Vakeel came to 
me and asked me about the rifles and-took them away, keeping 
them two or three days with liim, after which he returned them 
saying they were too expensive. Vakeel Keshav Rao and 
Balvantrao came to my house enquiring after the rifles. I 
was too busy and so could not show them to him. The day 
the rifles were seized Kesavarao again came and my father 
showed them to him, but the price did not suit the Vakeels. 
So they went away.” {Note :—There is little doubt that 
these Vakeels wanted to get a hold of these weapons to arm 
their friends, the dacoits, the so called soldiers of the intrigu¬ 
ing Baba.) 


.(24). 

Statement of Bapoorao Narsimva of Papen, 
District Nuldroog 

“ I met one Rungrao, a Brahmin, who is employed in the 
Customs Department at Hyderabad. He told me that a 
person named Kaosaheb had arrived at Aurangabad, and 
asked me if I would come vnth him to visit that person. 
I said all right. We, 1 mean myself and Rungrao and 
Kishenrao, who is a clerk in the Court of Wards at Hyder¬ 
abad,—^all came to Kullum. Kishenrao went to village 
Kowta and myself and Rungrao, with Dajee the Tamba 
Deshpandia, came to Aurangabad. We went to one 
Govindrao Potedar’s house, (he is a Government servimt). 
We also met Bow Funchee» Peshkar of the Bir TahsU and 
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from there went to the place where the Rajah (Raosaheb) 
was putting up. There were three Carnatie Bralunins with 
him, who went by the names of Anna, Appa and Govindrao. 
(These names must be false). On seeing us tlie Raosaheb 
asked Rungrao, the Customs clerk, what arrangements had 
been made. After some talk it was arranged that Dajee 
should get together 2,000 armed men, and the Raosaheb was 
to give Rs. 10,000 to Dajee. The Raosaheb could not pay 
the 10,000. So we came on to Bir, bringing a letter from 
the Baba to Kaka, for twenty guns and twenty swords. On 
arriving at Bir the Kaka only gave us three guns and one 
blunderbuss. We went to Deogaum, met Dhondee, and 
after some talk with him we went to Tamba. On our way 
we met Shajee, Dhondee’s brother. 

After some knocking about, I went to my village Pooplee, 
where I met one Venkatrao, who was an agent of the Baba. 
He accompanied me and we came again to Kullum and 
from there we went to Tamba, and then to Deogaum, met 
Shajee and Dhondee, and then came on to Bir and saw 
the Kaka. He said the Baba was at Aurangabad. So 1 
went to Aurangabad, where I met the Baba. Venkatrao 
accompanied me. I had a talk with the Baba. He asked 
me if Dajee had got together men. I said yes as I wanted 
to get money out of the Baba. 

After some more talk, I came along to Bir. Venkatrao 
remained with the Baba at Aurangabad. Just as I was 
starting from Aurangabad, the Baba gave me three boxes 
of gun-caps, which he directed to be given to Dhondee. On 
arriving at Bir, 1 went to see the Kaka and told him the 
Baba was coming to Bir yery soon. I then weint to Deogaum 
witk Sluijee, whom 1 met at Kaka’s and I handed the three 
boxes of caps to Dhondee at Deogaum, from where I went 
to Tamba and then to my village. ” {Note :—I have taken 
the above just to make up the file of the record of the 
evidence against the Brahmins. This man’s full statement 
I have sent on to the Inspector-General of Police.) 

(25) 

Statement of Ameer Khan, son of Hussein Khan 

" I was employed by Siwrao Kaka at his Karkhana, and 
Used to assist Ramchunder and Marutee bladksmith, ixdio 
used to work at the Karkhana. About the last Diyalee, I 



was put in cliarge of a camel, which belonged to a c(»npaiiy 
in which Kaka was a partner. I remember one day about 
the Hulda season of the year 1 was given a letter by Gungik 
dhar Vakeel to be taken to Purlee to be given to Kaka> 
who had gone there. I took the letter to Purlee, when I 
fount! the Kaka was not there. So I took it on to Amba, 
where 1 found the Kaka. He was putting up at a Brahmin’s 
house near a temple near the Killah. After taking 1i»B 
letter, the Kaka said, “ Go, I* will come to Bir soon. ” I 
know of a Baba who was putting up at Kaka’s. He used 
to often leave Bir and return again. 1 took to Aurangabad 
this Baba’s leather bag and some oranges, which he the 
(Baba) gave me while he was putting up at the Kaka’s. I 
gave these things to the Baba’s people who were putting up 
in a house near tlie Suparee Hanmnan. The Baba gave 
me a letter, which I showed to the people and tliey directed 
me to the house. After I had given the packet to the Baba’s 
people, I went to a smith’s house in the Chowree and gWfi 
him a letter the Kaka had given me, and this smith gave 
me 25 spear bamboos. I brought them to Kaka’s houae 
and they were taken into the house. 

Dhondee, Chudia Dhair and another Mahdeo, who was 
with Dhondee, used to come to tlie Kaka’s. The Dhair used 
to be put up in Kaka’s Karkhana, and Dhondee and other 
Hindoos used to go into Kaka’s house. I saw Shajee, 
PJhondee’s brother, at the K^a’s once or twice.” 

<26) 

Statemeut of Nqr«ym, ton of Bapoo GoUomUh of Bit 

** ih^a told me he bad some work for me. This mu 
«bopt the Hulda time of die season but year. 1 went to.his 
bpuse. He took me up to his Ma(tee. Thene I was iatm* 
dficed tp a Baba* who was fair and iwd* a beard. He ^Uuw 
la on a piece of paper, wMcb nepresenlad a lymc aad 
a bird. The hird was on tl^ lynx’s bead. I was adsad to 
make a “ Sacha ” (mould). I got some “ Elasa ” (white 
metal) and made a plate. The Baba said he wanted a 
thicker pla|;e. So 1 made a tbidmr plate. Dn ibp 

drew the figure of a lynx and a bird, and I began to engrave 
nn the plate. The Bdba was not satisfied’w!^ the w/ty I 
morksd, so he began to engiwfe hansc^lf^ he had engfraviim 
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(27) 

of Gn/npatrao, ton of Pateel Baiwa of Mag 

“I am police and Mulkee Patel (Goomasta) of Buren- 
gauin, District Bir. About the Hulda time last year, 
Qopalsing^ Kaka’s servant, came to Mag. He said the Kaka 
And the Baba had sent for Bapoorao. So I, Bapoorao and 
Jayram Gosai of Mag with Gopalsing came to Bir, and 
went to Kaka’s house. We went up to the Madee, where 
K^a, Pundarinath Vakeel, Govindrao, Bapoo Kased, 
Vithalrao, Keshavrao Vakeel were all assembled. The Baba 
sAid the' Hindoo Raj will soon come into power—in one 
yeai* or six months. All the Vakeels and those 1 have named 
above corroborated this. The Baba said, “ Cause a Bund 
(rebellion). ” We said we cfiuld not do this. The Vakeels 
then made oath that if we got into trouble, they would get 
US out of the business. After this we returned to our village 
Mag. 

About a month after this, Gopalsing came again to Mag 
and said Vithalrao, Keshavrao and Sreerao Kaka wanted 
Bapoorao again at Bir. So myself, Bapoorao, Jayram Gosai 
and Dhuria Dhair came to Blur and went to Kaka’s house. 
A meeting of Vakeels took place and the Baba said, “ Go 
ahead and commit dacoity.” We went back to Mag. Next 
day, Kaka, Baba and Gopalsing came to Mag and had their 
food, which was cooked by a Bhat named Bhawdeo. After 
having their food, they went to Bapoorao’s sugar-cane field, 
where a mill was at work. All had some juice, and Mogiya 
Mang was met by the Baba, who said, “ This is the time to 
go in for dacoity.” Mogiya said all right. After some more 
talk, the Baba, Kaka and myself started for Purlee, which is 
86 miles from Mag. When we reached Purlee, we put up 
at Nana Saheb Despandia’s house. We remained there for 
one day. The Baba asked Nana Saheb to collect men. He 
said all right and after some further talk we left Purlee and 
reached Amba which is 18 miles from Purlee. Here we put 
up at one Sadasivrao Vakeel’s, who is, I believe, Vithalrao’s 
brother. 

Next day 7 or 8 Troopers of the Amba Risalla came to 
meet the Baba. They came in the evening on foot. From 
the way the Baba received them it was evident that they 
friends of the Baba. They and the Baba went to a 
8ide*room< all began to enquire after the Baba*8 
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health and, after about 2 hours’ talk, they left. I can re¬ 
cognise one out of the 7 men who came with the Risalla men. 
His name is Heerasing. I found this out as the Baba called 
him Heerasing Jemadar. He is tall and well made and has a 
twisted beard. I think some of the hair in his beard was 
grey. He was about 35 or 40, had a Putka on and had boots 
on. Sadashiv Rao Vakeel of Amba went and brought these 
Risalla people to the Baba, and he will be able to name and 
point them out. 

Next day, Kaka, Baba, and Sadashivrao Vakeel went on 
foot towards the Risalla. Tlie Baba bought a saddle from 
the Risalla, which Kaka said the Baba had paid Rs. 80 for. 
The Baba used to go to the Risalla very often and once went 
to buy the Commanding Officer’s horse but did not purchase 
the animal. The Vakeel Sadashivrao used to bring these 
Risalla people to the Baba’s every evening. The general 
conversation used to be that the Risalla people were to be 
paid a certain amount of money on the understanding that 
they were not to act against the Baba’s forces. At one of 
these meetings, the Baba gave Heerasing Jemadar H.S. 
Rs. 1,500, and two handsful of Oold Mohurs. I should say 
there were over 150 Gold Mohurs. After this paper and 
pen were called for and something was written in Urdu. I 
do not know what was written but I heard Heerasing say, 
“I want more money.” Upon this the Baba said, “ All right. 
You will get 5,000 more.” I think the paper which was 
written out was an agreement about the payment of the 
Rs. 5,000 to Heerasing. 

Brahmins used to assemble at the place. The Baba was 
.and the Shastras used to be consulted. 

I remember a camelman coming to Amba with a letter 
for the Kaka from Bir. No reply was given to this letter by 
the Kaka, who said “ You go, I am coming.” The camel- 
man told me that my father had sent me word to return. So 
I told the Baba, “ I am going to my village.” He said all 
right. So I came back to Mag on Vithalrao’s pony. It is 
a bay animal. Next day Dhuria Dhair brought Vithalrao’s 
pony to Bir. After remaining at Mag for some days, I join¬ 
ed Dhondee’s gang and committed the Kara Oopla and Mag- 
chawdee dacoities. I have now the following property with 
me, which ! have hurried in the jungles of Mag:— 

1. Gold Bore Mai, 2 Silver Dundolees and 1 Silver 
Sviree, 
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This property was given me by Mogia Mang. I 
absconded after the troops attacked the dacoits, with whom 
I was the day they were attacked.” (Note:—The Sadashiv- 
rao Vakeel of Amba referred to by this witness is brother 
of Vithalrao Karkoon of Bir, so often referred to in these 
statements). 

Q. Why did you tell others that the Risalla people were 
paid Rs. 11,000? 

A. I told them that Rs. 1,500 was paid with two hands- 
ful of Gold Mohurs and that Rs. 10,000 was promised them 
by the Kaka and the Baba. 

Mr. A. C. Hankin reported that Baba seems to have 
attracted the sympathy of the Brahmin population consisting 
of officials and non-officials to his cause and urged strong 
action to be taken against them, and the posting of punitive 
police in Bhir. The following correspondence bears on this 
subject:— 


( 1 ) 

“ No. L/1. Dated 5th July, 1899. 

To 

The Secretary to Gk)vernment, 

Police & Judicial & General Department, 

Hyderabad-Dn. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to forward herewith a copy of a report 
received from Mr. Stephenson which is very full and in¬ 
teresting and leaves little for me to add. I am doing all in 
my power to try and trace the Baba, and when we get him 
I hope the whole truth will come out. Meanwhile, Mr. Step¬ 
henson and Khyrath Hussain are picking up all the threads 
and arresting those who gave assistance and joined the Baba. 

It is chiefly with the latter part of the report that I have 
to deal with, and I trust that Government will give my re¬ 
marks that attention which it deserves. Two and a half 
years ago I issued a circular that more Hindus should be 
enlisted in the police than there were now. ^ My object was 
misunderstood, and a hue and cry was raised that I was 
against the Mahomedans. Perhaps now it will be seen that 
what I did or rather wanted to do wa§ in the interest of the 
19 
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Mahomedan State that I am serving. This particulp case 
shows how completely right I was in my surmise m. that 
with a Hindu population a wholly Mahomedan force is ut¬ 
terly out of touch and quite xmable to cope with intrigues. 
Here, the Brahmins were intriguing under the very nose 
of the District authorities who from the Talukdar down¬ 
wards were ignorant of what was going on; is it not natural 
that it should be so? Could this state of things have existed 
had we even a sprinkling of Hindus amongst the officers ? I 
haye noticed throughout my tour what a wide gulf there is 
between the two, and it behoves Government to reconsider 
my suggestion in the interest of the State. Enough on that 
point. 

My belief is that at this present moment there are many 
Babas or so called Rajahs on the warpath going about in 
Native States seeing what damage they can do by stirring up 
ill feeling; they may have no other object in view than loot 
and plunder for themselv'es, but that they can find fools to 
believe that the Government power can easily be overthrown 
is fully borne out by the Bhil rising last year and the Bir 
affair this year. In both instances, the village people seemed 
quite ready to believe that the Government power was in the 
wane. 

With reference to the remarks about the police behaviour 
all I can say is that if the head of the district Avas too timid 
to act we cannot expect much from the subordinates. Per¬ 
sonally, had I been the Mohtamim I would have risked dis¬ 
missal rather than bide by the funky policy of the District 
Magistrate. Anything more weak and childlike than send¬ 
ing Vakeels to treat with dacoits and give them purwanas I 
have seldom heard of; but it is characteristic of the Bir policy 
throughout. I consider that Muhomed Azam showed a great 
want of pluck in not protesting against action; but as he was 
a new man, only officiating, and not much in favour, he pro¬ 
bably thought that discretion was the better part of valour, 
and meekly bowed to his superior officers’ advice. No one 
can deny the fact that the greatest credit is due to the Mohta- 
mini for locating this gang; for it was his first enquiry in 
the two first dacoities that revealed the fact of who these 
dacoits were and his reports to the Talukdar were full and 
clear, still I cannot forgive liim for his weak action. 

Another reason for the police being so unfit to cope with 
a big business like this is that the majority of men are locally 



enlisted and it is to their interest to keep in hand and glove 
with the people of all kinds. If transferred to other Dis¬ 
tricts they refuse to go point blank and resign; where else 
does this state of things exist? Carrying out orders is not 
understood here; each and every man must do what he likes 
best and what suits him best. 

Para 42 of Mr. Stephenson’s report has my attention. 

I think it was a great pity that the Talukdar’s and Mr. 
Ahmed Khan’s request for calling out the Contingent was 
complied with reference to me. It cast an unnecessary 
sliu- on the police ; however, as far as the dacoits were con¬ 
cerned it was well for them, for had the police and Rohillas 
got at them I fancy the number killed would have been 
doubled. 

I agree with all that Mr. Stephenson says in para 44 of 
his report. Of course it rests with Government to comply 
or otherwise; but it is perfectly clear that the majority of 
Bralimin officials were in sympathy with the movement. 
Why did none of these officials warn the authorities? If 
Government are unable to transfer the lot, some punishment, 
such as 6 months’ pay should be stopped, and the reason 
pointed in the Jareeda, so that their disloyalty to Govern¬ 
ment may be made public. 

In conclusion I beg that Government will listen to me in 
this case and place punitive police at Bir at once, two com¬ 
plete chowkis for two years. It is a right and just pimish- 
ment for the people of the Headquarters of the District, 
who can be so disloyal as to allow a thing of this kind to go 
on, and not warn the authorities. The Government of Bom¬ 
bay put punitive police in Poona, the Madras Government 
have put punitive police in Tinnevelly and it behoves , our 
Government to uphold its prestige and insist on its subjects 
being loyal. Had the Bir business not been nipped in the 
bud there is no knowing how far it might not have spread; 
in fact, Aurangabad and Parbhani did attempt to follow 
suit. The Punitive Police will tough the Vakeels, many of 
whom were in sympathy with tliis movement. No time 
should be lost. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient sen^ant, 
(Sd.) A. C. Hankin, 

LGJ?r 
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( 2 ); 

Seal OF 

Hyderabad GrOVERNMENT 
“ Very Confidential. 

Office of the Inspector-Gteneral of Police, 
Hyderabad-Deccan, 

18th June, ’99. 

My dear Aziz Mir/a, 

Mr. Stephenson writes from Bir that the Brahmin ele¬ 
ment is more mixed up in that business than he at first sus¬ 
pected and suggests a general scattering of the Brahmin 
official in Aurangabad and Bir, and in that opinion I think 
Government should agree; but it should be most confidential¬ 
ly through Mr. Dunlop so as not to rouse suspicion. This 
matter should be kept most confidential. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) A. C. Hankin.” 

( 8 ) 

“ Replied that the papers were laid before His Excel¬ 
lency the Minister and also shown to Mr. Dunlop. But 
before taking any steps about the transfer of the Brahmin 
officials from the Districts of Aurangabad and Bir, the Gov¬ 
ernment would like to have a list of officials suspected to 
have been involved in the Bir affair. His letter to the 
address of the First Assistant No. W Confidential dated 
22nd June, 1899, was also returned. 

(Sd.) Md. Aziz Mirza, 
27-6-’99.” 


In continuation of my letter No. U/1, dated 9th Inst., I 
have the honour to forward herewith copy of Mr. Stephen¬ 
son’s D.O. No. 41, dated 4th Inst, together with copies of 
its enclosures, wz., 21 statements, and to request that early 
orders may be passed regarding the Brahmins suspected of 
intriguing with the Baba. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Sd.) A. C. Hankin, 
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(5) Bir, 

4th July, ’99. 

“ No. 41. ^ 

Dear Mr. Hankin, 

I have in my No. 39A of yesterday’s date disposed of 
the case of the official Bralimins of Bir. 

I will now touch on the conduct of the non-official Brah¬ 
mins. 

2. I attach 21 statements I have taken which speak for 
themselves and show how matters stand. 

3. A reference to appendix (a) attached to this report 
will show you the particular parts of the statements which 
bear on the case. 

4. It may be argued that nearly all the persons who 
have given their evidence in the attached statements are ac¬ 
cused in the custody of the Police, but I submit that in cases 
like this the evidence of co-conciliators is the only evidence 
procurable, as it is a well known fact that Brahmins seldom if 
ever preach against each other. 

5. You are already in possession of the fact of the Baba 
remaining at Bir for a long time and his holding meetings, 
getting together armed men and arms and ammunition, and 
there is abundance of evidence that his intentions were (how¬ 
ever so suicidal) of a highly criminal tj'^pe and that this Baba 
and his chief agent, the Kaka, were the sole cause of all the 
recent crime and general unrest in this District. 

6. All these intrigues were hatched and brought into 
existence in Kaka’s house v/hich was frequented by every 
Bralimin in Bir, both official and non-official, and much cri¬ 
minal correspondence was received and despatched from time 
to time from this Brahmin’s residence. All these facts were 
well known to these threaded intriguers who more or less 
assisted each other in spreading the Baba’s doctrines through¬ 
out the Bir and Aurangabad Districts, and if the truth were 
known, to many other places in the State. 

7. The action of the Bir Brahmins verges on abetoent 
of dacoity and if I could only ^t together a few missing 
links in the chain of evidence against them I would not hesi¬ 
tate a moment to put them on their trial, but when I have 
to contend with the whole Brahminical population of Bir 
exerting themselves to their utmost to suppress any evidence 
whidi may be forthcoming I feel there is not a ray of hope 
of ever being able to get this evidence together. 



8. There is another matter in connection with this cas6 
which I would have referred to in this report, but as it is a 
very serious one and has a military aspect about it I refrain 
from touching on it, particularly so as you are already aware 
of what I refer to above. 

8. From the facts I have touched on in the above paras 
of this letter I do not think 1 am wrong in suggesting:— 

1st that a punitive Police force be quartered at Bir 
for the space of three years consisting of one Jamedar, Daf- 
fadar and 12 men, and this force be placed in the Dhondee 
Purah of the town of Bir where all the Brahmins mostly live, 
and the cost of maintaining this force to be assessed from the 
Bralunin inhabitants of Bir, no other castes being made to 
contribute. There were 322 houses in which Bralunins live 
in Bir. 

2nd that the sannads of all the Brahmin Vakeels of 
Bir be suspended for 2 years. 

3rd that the names of all Brahmins be removed from 
the local Fund and Municipal Committees of Bir. 

9. The above may be considered harsh measures, but 
when the conduct of these Brahmins is taken into consider¬ 
ation, conduct, I may add, which has caused much misery 
and led men into crime for which they will have to suffer 
long terms of imprisonment, men, I may add, who with a 
very few exceptions were honest cultivators and peaceful 
ryots, and further that the.se Brahmin intriguers have been 
the cause of nearly a lakh of rupees of property having been 
plundered and several unfortunate misguided persons being 
killed and severely wounded, being maimed for life, all this 
being the outcome of the Bir Brahmanical intrigues, I fail to 
see the severity of the measures I have suggested and have 
only to add in conclusion that a severe lesson should be 
taught to these Brahmanical intriguers, whom I may style the 
end of the evidence against the Brahmins &c. of Bir and 
other places, who are mixed up with the Baba’s intrigues.” 

No action was taken against the persons about whom the 
Inspector-General of Police reported, yet a close watch was 
kept on them for a number of years. Thus ended the insur¬ 
rection of Baba Saheb. He was heard of at Amravati in 
Madhya Pradesh in 1902 and no trace of his whereabouts 
could be found after that date. The insurrection inspired 
by him in Bhir and Aurangabad was a notable episode in tiie 
State of Hyderabad in the closii^ year of the 19th century. 



Chaptee IX 

THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 

In tht year 1900 Viqar-ul-Omrah, the Prime Minister 
was succeeded by Maharaja Sir Kishan Pershad. In the 
same year Hyderabad was connected on the metre-gauge 
with Manmad, thus opening the Marathwada districts for 
conmiunications with the then Bombay Presidency. The 
decade between 1900-1912 is a formative period in the his¬ 
tory of Hyderabad. The public awakening in Telangana 
started with the opening of Sri Krishna Devaraya Amlhra 
Bhasha Nilayam through the efforts of the Raja of Munagal 
and Sarvasri K. Laxman Rao, Ravichetoo Ranga Rao, Adi- 
pudi Somasekhar Rao and Mailawaram Narasimha Shastry. 
This library was opened in Sultan Bazaar, Hyderabad, on 
1st September, 1901. At about the same time a literary as¬ 
sociation called Vignyana Chandrika Grantha Mandali was 
started by these gentlemen for research and publication of 
useful works. 

The first person to realise the importance of establishing 
close relations between Andhra and Telangana was the late 
Sri Komaraju Laxman Rao. He established the Vignyana 
Chandrika Grantha Mandali ten years before the establish¬ 
ment of libraries in Andlwa. 

He also established a Vignyana Chandrika Parishad and 
held competition in History, Natural Sciences and Litera¬ 
ture. Sri Veereshalingam Pantulu was the President of the 
Parishad and Vavili Kolanu Subba Rao "was the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent. The Parishad awarded medals worth Rs. 116 and 
Rs. 60. 

Hyderabad was also an active centre of examinations. 
The first private organization wliich conducted examination 
in Telugu was the Vignyana Parishad. Sri K. Laxman Rao 
was the man responsible for this. He was the sponsor of 
this examination system. These examinations are now being 
conducted by the Saraswat Parishad. 

The Vignyana Chandrika Mandali also held competitions 
in novel writing. “ Raichoor Yuddhamu ”, “ Vijayanagar 
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Samrajyamu” and “Patala Bhairavi” were written as a 
result of these competitions. 

Sri K. Laxman Rao was also the man who pointed out 
the necessity of writing an encyclopaedia in Telugu (Andhra 
Vignyana Sarvasva Rachana). He prepared the first 
Volume of the “Vignyana Sarvasvamu” in his life time. Sri 
Laxman Rao had two aims: (1) Research in History, and (2) 
“ Vignyana Vangmaya Nirmanamu ” that is to say the crea¬ 
tion of scientific literature. 

On account of this movement Sri Laxman Rao establi¬ 
shed a permanent close relationship l)etween Andhra and 
Telangana and tried to spread enlightemnent in Telugu in 
both the regions. 

This was followed by the establislmient of an other library 
at Warangal, viz., “ Sri Raj Raj Narendra Andhra Bliasha 
Nilayam ” on 29th January, 1904. The Andhra Samvar- 
dhani Library was opened on 30th Sejitember, 1905 at Sec¬ 
underabad. Krishna Devaraya Andhra Bhasha Nilayam 
Library in Hyderabad soon became one of the most promi¬ 
nent institutions in the State and developed as a scliool of 
renaissance in Telangana. A similar role was played by the 
Warangal Library also. A beginning wth Telugu schools 
was made in 1904, when Sri Ranga Rao Kaloji opened a 
school in Chaderghat in memory of Radha Bai Kaloji on 
18th November, 1904. It was a modest beginning where 
girls were given education in Marathi and Telugu. The 
Marathi residents of Hyderabad had decided in the year 1884 
to start a Marathi school in memory of Lord Ripon, but the 
scheme does not appear to have been successful. 

In the year 1896 Sri Keshav Rao Koratkar who was 
practising in the courts of Gulberga came to Hyderabad and 
started his practice in this City. Keshav Rao Koratkar was 
one of the great leaders produced by Hyderabad about this 
time. Born in the year 1867 at Purjal in the Basmat Taluq 
of tlie Parbhani district, he had his early education privately 
at Gulberga. He served for some time in the local revenue 
office, but soon left the service and having succeeded in the 
pleaders’ examination started practising in the courts of 
Gulberga. While at Gulberga Sri Keshav Rao came under 
the influence of the strong awakening in the educational, 
social and political fields coming over Maharashtra at that 
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period. He used to visit Poona frequently and attend func¬ 
tions like the Vasant Vyakhyana Mala and have contacts 
with the leading personalities of Maharashtra. It was thus 
that Sri Keshav Rao got an urge to develop similar institu¬ 
tions in Hyderabad. When he came to Hyderabad in 1896 
he found that there was a great field for public activities in the 
city. 

The Marathi speaking public of Hyderabad felt the 
pressing need of having a Marathi Primary School where 
the education of their children would be carried on in the 
Maratlii language and to give effect to this pressing need Sri 
Dingre and Sri Karmarkar started a private Marathi Pri¬ 
mary School in the Hyderabad Residency Bazar in the year 
1901. They continued this school as their own enterprise for 
about five years when they found that they could not meet 
the requirements of the school for want of funds; and they 
therefore in the year 1906 requested Sarvasri Datlopant 
Pisolkar, Vishnupant Aldialkotkar, Ganpat Bhim Rao, 
Afzulpurkar and Narsopant Boramanikar to take the school 
in their charge as they also were coaching students for the 
Middle School Examination in their leisure hours freely for 
the benefit of students. 

As these gentlemen were keenly interested in the educa¬ 
tional welfare of the younger generation they at once realised 
that their much-coveted object of giving sound education 
through the mother tongue of the pupils would thereby be 
better attained, eagerly accepted the offer and took the Pri¬ 
mary School under their immediate charge. They then added 
to it the four intermediary classes to make it a complete 
Anglo-Vernacular Middle School and named it “ The Viveka 
Vardhini Pathashala. 

Having appreciated the utility of such an institution the 
Marathi speaking public of Hyderabad and Secunderabad 
held a meeting on the 25th day of October, 1907 at the resi¬ 
dence of the late Mr. Bhimraoji Afzulpurkar, the Treasurer 
of the Bank of Bengal, and resolved to give a constitutional 
form to the Pathashala and the first Managing Committee 
was formed consisting of the following members : 

(1) Pandit Kesharao, Vakil, President. 

(2) Mr. Vaman Ramchandra Naik, Jagirdar, 

Secretary. 

(8) Mr. G^npatrao Hardikar, Assistant Secretary. 

20 
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(4) Mr. Pandurang Vasudeo Joshi, b.a., ll.b. 

(5) Dr. G. K. Kirloskar, l.m. & s. 

(6) Mr. S. M. Datar, b.a., a.c.e. 

(7) Mr. M. D. Gadgil, b.a., l.c.e. 

(8) Mr. L. B. Phatak. 

(9) Mr. Narsopant Boramanikar. 

(10) Mr. Raghunathrao Hacholikar. 

(11) Mr. S. G. Kulkami (Head Master). 

Work was carried on by this school entirely on a volun¬ 
tary basis.The School was opened in a small rented 

house with only a couple of rooms in the Residency Bazar. 
When the Primary School was amlgamated with the Middle 
School classes as the Viveka Vardhini Pathashala, the accom¬ 
modation was found insufficient and therefore it was shifted 
to a rented house, viz., to Ganesh Bagh, in Gowliguda. Mis¬ 
fortune, however, over-took the school inasmuch as in Sep¬ 
tember 1908 the disastrous floods of Hyderabad washed 
away some of the class-rooms and also the furniture and 
small library therein. The Government came to their help 
and granted a sum of Rs. 150 for the purchase of some neces¬ 
sary furniture and books and the Managing Committee can¬ 
not but express their heartfelt gratitude to the Government 
for this generous grant in those times, in addition to the help 
given to the students in the shape of books, etc. As the num¬ 
ber of students in the Pathashala increased, additional rooms 
were rented every year and when in the year 1918 the 
strength had reached the figure of 524 students, the Managing 
Committee were compelled to take on rent an adjoining hall 
then knoAvn as the Deccan Theatre temporarily for accom¬ 
modating this influx. 

The Managing Committee were thus faced with the se¬ 
rious problem of having a suitable school building of their 
own but finding no immediate solution the Committee ad¬ 
vanced a decent amount to the landlord of Ganesh Bagh for 
constructing at least three suitable class-rooms for the 
school. These rooms were accordingly constructed but the 
Managing Committee could not rest satisfied with this state 
of affairs. The Pathashala had to pay a heavy amount each 
month by way of rent, the class rooms were neither airy nor 
qpite sanitary nor well ventilated. Furthermore, the loca¬ 
tion of the clas^ in three different iHiildings made it very 
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inconvenient os well as difficult to supervise the classes e^- 
ciently and to maintain discipline. The Pathashala Com¬ 
mittee therefore approached the Government in the Educa¬ 
tional Department for a decent grant only to be told in reply 
that the Government would according to the rules be pleased 
to grant a sum equal to what the Committee would raise. 
Thanks to the generosity of Mr. Vaman Naik, the then Sec¬ 
retary of the Pathashala, who came forward with a princely 
donation of Ks. 35,000 ’with which he purchased a large plot 
of land in the same locality and thus laid the institution un¬ 
der everlasting gratitude. Mr. Vaman Naik, whose pliilan- 
thropy knows no boimds and who has always the interest 
of his countrymen at heart and who is ever ready to trans¬ 
late his ideas into actions foimd that this plot of land would 
not be sufficient for all the purposes of the Pathashala, a 
growing school, therefore made a further purchase of adjoin¬ 
ing land costing about Rs. 60,000 and thus removed once 
for all the difficulty of a convenient site for the school build¬ 
ing with a small playground attached.”^ 

Today the Vivek Vardliini Education Society has deve¬ 
loped a number of institutions like the Boy’s High School, 
theGMs' High School and the College. It has proved as a 
great centre of revival of learning and public spirit among 
UieMSiharashtrians of the State. In the same year, viz., in 
1907; Sri Vithal Rao Deulgaonkar, a colleague of Sri Keshav 
itito Koiatikar and pleader at Gulbarga, started the “ Nutan 
Vidyala Hig^ School.” That institution too has developed 
IfttcT a leading one in the Kamatak area of the State. It 
would ^ sufficient to say that a number of prominent people 
and public workers who played an important part in the 
political and social and educational life of the State during 
the period 1920-1948 have been associated either as students, 
teachers or supporters of these two important institutions. 

In January 1902 Sri Ramchander Pillay died. He was 
one ofthe earliest of die Congress workers in the State. For 
more than 25 years Sri Ramchander Pillay served the pub¬ 
lic cause in various capacities. He was associated with the 
educaticmal and social activities in Secunderabad and was a 
tftaim«3i supporter of the Congress since its inception. 

In the year 1902 Lord Curzon arrived in Hyderabad 
and the agreement assigning Berar on lease in perpetuity 

1. V. V. Sdtt«iition»)i Sflciety, Hyderabad-Dn. Silver Jubilee Report 
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Was signed on 5th November 1902. The manner and method 
of the agreement shocked public opinion in Hyderabad and 
created a great feeling of resentment against the Govern¬ 
ment of India. All these factors tended to sharpen public 
opinion against the British. When the Swadeshi Movement 
in the then British India started, it was enthusiastically wel¬ 
comed in Hyderabad. Meetings were held in a number of 
places in 1906-1907 where Swadeshi was preached and the 
boycott of foreign goods was urged. The preaching of 
Swadeshi was carried on through the institutions like the 
Arya Samaj, the Ganesh Utsay and various societies. The 
arrest, trial and the subsequent deportation of Lokamanya 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak in 1908 gave a great fillij) to the 
movement for Swadeshi. Official reports of those days are 
full of measures taken to check these movements which em¬ 
braced all communities in the State. The newspapers in 
Hyderabad became bold and critical and guided and express¬ 
ed public opinion in this cause. The great Sanskrit Pandit 
Sripad Damodar Satvalekar, who spent 8 years in Hyder¬ 
abad from 1901-1908, has sent his reminiscences of that 
period, extracts from which are given below:— 

“ After a few days of my visit to Hyderabad, and stay 
there, I joined Arj’^a Samaj. The President of Arya Samaj 
was the late Keshavraoji Vakil. Because of Arya Samaj, 
I became his friend. My lectures used to take place in Arya 
Samaj and other places on religion. Lectures could be deli¬ 
vered on every aspect of political, social and individual deve¬ 
lopment, with the help and on the basis of Vedic religion. 
Therefore even if the lecture was on religion it could easily 
have influence in the political field also. The popularity of 
my lectures went on increasing. 

Afterwards, my letters in the Nizam’s Dominions used to 
take place in such meetings on different subjects. In the 
small villages of the Dominions also my lectures used to take 
place. 

The Nizam’s Dominions is divided in Marathi, Telugu 
and Eanarese language regions. The people’s lan g uag e, 
Hindi was known to everyone. Therefore my work continu¬ 
ed everywhere because of Hindi and I could not meet with 
any inconvenience in any village. 

In order to have more contact with the people, I started 
in Sultan Bazar, in Hyderabad, in 1901, a MaratlU Library 
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by acquiring a place. First it was in a small room, but after 
six months it assumed the aspect of a good jiublic library. 
The library was situated where there is the building of Arya 
Samaj towards Urali. It is likely that even now it is there. 

In order to give public lectures we established an elocu¬ 
tion institution. In the first year at someone’s home, and 
there only, about 100 to 1.50 people used to gather. After¬ 
wards the lectures used to take place in this library. But 
there was no place in the library, therefore, not even 40 or 
50 persons could sit. Even then, on every Sunday the lec¬ 
tures used to take place there only. If there was no place 
in the library, outside the door of the library on the road, we 
used to organize lectures. Therefore, people used to gather 
and the police of the Residency also started attending the 
lectures. 


Tlie Chief of the Residency Police was a INIuslim, and he 
was full of Hindu hatred. Ever since he started attending 
the lectures, he wrote the reports of the lectures, therefore, 
their importance started increasing. 

In those days, the Swadeshi Movement was in full swing. 
The late Mahatma Tilak conducted it, with great enthu¬ 
siasm. Swadeshi and Boycott, these two things therefore 
came to us because of the Movement, and we also started 
giving lectures on these subjects. 

The reports of these lectures started reaching the Resi¬ 
dent regularly and, therefore, my name was written on the 
blacklist. 


We had also established a gymnasium. It was situated 
in a lane of Chaderghat. To increase the physical strength 
of the students was the aim. The gymnastic tethers were 
there from the beginning, and in the morning they used to 
teach wrestling, etc., to the students. We encouraged and 
strengthened it, and started celebrating the celebrations o 
the brave individuals. Every month a celebration use o 
take place and the lectures also used to take place there. 


The Police could not attend the lectures because m a 
great degree they were not public, ^d toey ° ^ ® 
place at the wrestling place established by us. . . 

object of these were to make the youth the revolutionaries. 
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Therefore these lectures used to take place generally secret¬ 
ly, but with the arrangement that all our people should at¬ 
tend them. 

We used to request our people individually to attend the 
lectures and they used to number very often two to three 
htmdreds. 

We tried to increase the influence of Swadeshi. Gener¬ 
ally a hundred or two hundred youths who came in our 
contact started observing the Swadeshi penance. An in¬ 
cident of these days is memorable. 

In Chaderghat there was Huzur Ramchandra Rao, who 
was a gentleman reading newspapers to the Nizam. He al¬ 
ways stayed with the Ruler. Therefore the coat and cap of 
his son were of the value of rupees two thousand. He used 
to get valuable goods, whatever he wanted, without any cost 
from the shops of the Europeans and the others. Therefore 
the coat of his son was worth Rs. 1,500 and the embroidered 
cap was worth Rs. two to three hundred. When the prin¬ 
ciple of the Swadeshi entered in the child of eight years, 
and when he swore to observe the Swadesh penance, he cast 
oif his clothes valued in thousands, and considered it to be his 
duty to wear a cap of annas four and a shirt of rupee one and 
a half, and he did so. And at home, he told his parents that 
he would not wear foreign clothes. 

The house did not have this atmosphere, therefore we 
were criticized much. But we all remained firm on the prin¬ 
ciple of Swadeshi. In the same way, the principle of 
Swadeshi was completely imbibed by 100 boys who attended 
the gymnastics. Therefore, the penance reached so many 
houses. Because the children were made to adopt the prin¬ 
ciple, propagation of Swadeshi took place in homes, the 
foreign cloth was not being tolerated by them even in the 
bed in the night. Therefore every home began to observe 
Swadeshi. 

It was impossible to call the principle of Swadeshi bad. 
Therefore in the homes of the big ojfficials the principle 
reached of its own accord. The Swadeshi shops started and 
public meetings to observe Swadeshi began to take place. 

In those days in 19081 was introduced to Dr. Aghomath 
Chattopadhyaya. He was the father of the late Sarojini 
Naidu. He was an extreme radical. In his presidentship 1 
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began to speak on Swadeshi. The late Keshavrao Vakil used 
to make arrangement for the place, etc., of the lectures, 
Dr. Aghomath Chattopadhayap used to be President and 
I used to speak. Sometimes Sri Datto Appaji Tuljapurkar 
used to attend, and sometimes Sri Wamanrao Naik used 
to remain with us. He had a great influence in the Nizam’s 
Dominions, and it proved to be of great use to us. 

In this way, a stormy rush of meetings started. It had 
only bad results. The Resident did not like the propagation 
of the Swadeshi. He told about it to the Nizam often and 
often, and compelled him to expel all of us from the Domi¬ 
nions, therefore, the popularity of Dr. Aghornath Chatto- 
padhyaya, Sri Keshavrao Vakil, Sri Tuljapurkar Vakil and 
myself began to increase. 

The Nizam did not want it. He was helpless. He sent 
Huzur Ramrao to me. This was in 1907. In the night, he 
approached me, and said, “ Stop lectures, start the profes¬ 
sion of painting, earn wealth, do not give speeches, such is 
the Nizam’s message.” I said in answer, “ We have started 
the movement of Swadeshi because the subjects of the Nizam 
should be profited. The industries of the Dominions would 
develop and increase. Die subjects of the Nizam would be 
profited. Therefore, we would be doing this movement. 
Whatever the Government thinks good and just, let it do it.” 

My answer had the effect as it should have. Dr. Aghor¬ 
nath Chattopadhyaya, Sri KeshaxTao Vakil, Sri Dattopant 
Tuljapurkar Val^ and myself, all four of us, were ordered to 
be sent out of Hyderabad Dominions. Our friends were em¬ 
ployed in the Nizam’s Office. They told us that very soon 
we would be sent out. We all knew this. 

We all four held talk among ourselves, and, having 
known that the three were in difficulty because of me, and, 
if I would leave, all these three would live in the Dominions, 
I decided to leave Hyderabad, and, I left for Gurkul Harid- 
war and started living there as a teacher of painting.' In the 
same way, Shri Datto Appaji Tuljapurkar Vakil left for 
Bombay and started practising law there. 

Both of us left the Dominions. Therefore, the Nizam’s 
Government did not serve the order of expulsion on the rest 
and they lived peacefully in Hyderabad. The meetings were 
clos^ and the Swweshi Movement was also stopped. 
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Our gymnasium continued. There revolutionary youths 
were coming ahead. In Nasik, Collector Jackson was fired 
at. It happenkl, because a youth left Hyderabad and went 
to Nasik. He inspired 50 to 60 youths with Revolutionary 
thoughts and one of them fired that bullet. The youth, who 
left Hyderabad, was known to me. I do not want to write 
his name here, consciously. He is now near Poona and is 
doing his work. ' 

In this way, Hyderabad was connected with the revolu¬ 
tionaries of Nasik. 

Those coming to the Dominions from outside, after 
doing revolutionary acts, were protected by us quickly by 
keeping them in small villages. There, it was not necessary 
for them to live incognito. In the hilly villages they used to 
live veiy happily and they could live there as many years 
as they wanted. 

In the small villages of the Nizam’s Dominions, such 
people could live easily. 

The Nizam’s Dominions was the motherland of the re¬ 
volutionaries. Weapons used to come from Germany, 
Italy, etc. They were brought with intelligence. In wooden 
flames and in such things, weapons such as pistols, small 
guns, bullets, etc., could be surreptitiously received. In the 
Dominions also, as many weapons as could be wished, could 
be had. There were also agents to bring such weapons and 
they used to bring them and give them. There was no 
secrecy in it at all. From what place, through what, what 
was coming, was known to us and that thing used to reach 
its destination without fail. 

In Bengal, books about manufacture of bombs were pub¬ 
lished and they used to reach us through individuals. Picric 
acid and its chemicals used to reach us in the same way and 
these experiments were carried there. 

Therefore, Bengali youths had contact with us. There 
were many institutions like Navayug Samiti, etc., and their 
members used to come to Hyderabad with different names. 
What was the real name of those was difficult to know. A 
youth had approached us once. His name in Hyderabad 
was M, Suniti Kumar. He met me in Haridwar, when I 
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was living in Haridwar. At that time, he told me a diiferent 
name. It was he who supplied formulae of bombs and their 
materials. 

The Bengali youths used to do much work in this revolu¬ 
tionary work and they were expert in changing their names 
and keeping tilings secret. A Bengali had come to me in 
1905. He had a rug on him, wore a shirt and in that shirt 
had a bag on the shoulder hanging. He was keeping the 
bag always with him. What it contained was not known. 
In my stay in Hyderabad about 30 to 40 such Bengali youths 
must have come. 

What were their real names, etc. none could know. 

In Hyderabad, in gymnasium, we used to teach wrestling 
and different exercises as Jor, Dand and Baithak but many 
were receiving teaching in bow and arrow, patta, single fen¬ 
cing, spear, small dagger, pistol and gun, etc. Education in 
Japanese wrestling {JiuJitsu) was also being imparted. 
All this was taking place secretly. Whatever that should 
take place in gymnasium used to. take place openly but teach¬ 
ing the use of the above weapons was done secretly. 

Children of six years or eight years also used to ap¬ 
proach us but these children were also expert in keeping 
secrets. Not a child had revealed a secret at any time. 

The Vivek Vardhini School. 

Our ideal was to increase contact with the youths. In 
the gymnasium we could have contact only with hundred 
or two hundred youths. Besides this, it was felt necessary 
to give education of our views, therefore, we felt it necessary 
to start the ViVek Vardhini School. 

I remember that it was started in 1904. The correct 
year could be had in that school. The declared objectives of 
the school, written by my hand, would be had from the office 
of the school even today. He who wants to see them can 
do so. 

In order to come in contact with more of the youths was 
the objective. This institution has increased its of work 
much today gnd it ha§ been tygpgform^d into g. College. 

21 
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The helpers of the institution were Sri Waman Naik, 
Sri Keshav Rao Vakil, Sri Madhava Rao and Sri Wamanrao 
Godgil, etc., and many others. iWith the co-operation of all 
these personalities, the task could be done. Therefore the 
work does not belong to me singly. 

THE CONGRESS. 

Sri Wamanrao Naik, Sri Keshavrao Vakil, each of them, 
- attended the Congress. Out of them, Sri Wamanrao Naik 
was the follower of Lokamanya Tilak and Sri Keshavrao 
Vakil was the follower of the Hon’ble Gnkhale. Until I was 
•( in Hyderabad, I attended the Congress. I was the follower 
of Lokamanya Tilak. 

The Surat Congress proved to be specially provocative. 
In this Congress, Sri Arvind Ghosh and Lokamanya Tilak 
lead one group and the Hon’ble Gokhale lead a different 
group. The Tilak group had gone to Surat about 15 days 
earlier, and had carried on preparation and had prepared an 
organization of their own. The organization of the Hon’ble 
Gokhale’s group was there from the beginning. The Loka¬ 
manya Tilak group had taken a big spacious house, and the 
followers of Lokamanya Tilak used to have their meetings 
in it. Their meetings were attended by 4 to 5 thousand per¬ 
sons and they were prepared in all ways. 

Sri Wamanrao Naik had attended with his cook, and 
family members, and myself and Sri Keshavrao were putting 
up with him. 

Hyderabad was included in Madras, therefore, we had 
received the honour and privilege of sitting in the front rank, 
which was near the place of the President. Lokamanya Tilak 
also was sitting in our rank, because he could easily go from 
there to the stage above. 

The resolution of the President came before the meeting 
and immediately Lokamanya Tilak climbed the platform and 
started opposing. He must have spoken two or four senten¬ 
ces. Immediately on all sides, members of both the groups 
started raising thundering slogans of lions. The.memters of 
the Hon’ble Gokhale group had gundas with lathies. They 
started beating and there was chaos ever 3 rwhere. The meet¬ 
ing broke up. The next day a meeting of convention took 
place. Sri Keshavarao only could attend it, We were 
debarred from it, 
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The seeds of revolution had entered into the Congress &t 
lhat time, that much I remembered.” 

The following extracts from the official reports of those 
days will give an idea of the Swadeshi Movement which had 
spread in Hyderabad:— 


( 1 ) 

“ The District Superintendent of Police, Aurangabad, in 
his report dated 4th August, 1908, marked confidential, said 
that on receiving the news of the arrest of Tilak, students 
studying in Matric and pre-Matric classes did not attend the 
school. They also persuaded the students of lower classes 
to abstain from classes. The teachers of the school remained 
in their classes till the evening. The report further stated 
that a student named Bapat along with a few others was 
responsible for this. One Gangaram who was studying in 
Matric came under the influence of Swadeshi Movement, 
left his studies, proceeded to Bombay and joined the 
Swadeshi movement. He was arrested in Bombay and sen* 
tenced to five days’ imprisonment. He had returned to 
Aurangabad but was not taking any active part in the said 
affair and the police was keeping an eye on him. Shops 
were, however, not closed. 

Posters in Marathi and Urdu were pasted in public places. 
Reporting this incident, the D.S.P. in his report, dated 
7-8-1908 said that some urchins amongst whom the son of 
the Inspector of Schools was prominent were responsible for 
this act. The posters were however removed later by the 
police. The D.P.I. was asked to investigate the whole 
affair who in his report said that the teachers were instructed 
to see that such incidents did not recur, and since the Inspec¬ 
tor of Schools had severely ptmished his son, no further 
action was thought necessary. The file contains an original 
poster, the copy of which is appended to this. 

In Gulbarga, a procession of the portrait of Tilak was 
taken out and students abstained from schools. An appeal 
fllso was issued for funds. The D.S.P., Bidar, reported 
that the Hindus had formed a co^ittee about two years 
back. In the meeting of this committee lectures on Swadeshi 
movement used to be delivered. They also received Kesati 
Madhav Rai and Sreenivas Rao were prominent in the Acti¬ 
vities of the said committee. On receiving the news of the 
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arrest of Tilak, a meeting was held on Thursday which was 
attended by all the prominent Hindus where lectures were 
delivered expressing sympathy with Tilak. 

The D.S.P., Raichur, reported in the 4th week of 
August 1908 that generally the Hindus expressed their grief 
over the arrest of Tilak and it was learnt that through the 
efforts of Kishan Rao Vakil funds were being collected. 

The Commissioner of Police, Hyderabad, in his report 
dated 19th Aban/25th September, 1908 said that in imit¬ 
ation of the celebrated picture of Dattatreya, a picture was 
printed and was being sold in the market with the faces of 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Balgangadhar Tilak and Bipin Chandrapal. 
Six sets of these pictures were forwarded to the Secretary, 
Department of Judiciary, which were eventually passed on 
to the Residency. The Commissioner further reported that 
another picture, that of Mamba Devi, was also on sale in 
which Mamba Devi was shown to be exhorting the people to 
forget their differences and support her favourite devotee, 
Tilak, as that was the only way of serving the country.”^ 

( 2 ) 

“ Hie following report was sent by the Sub-Inspector of 
Police, Gangapur Taluq, on 1st August, 1908 to the D.S.P. 
Aurangabad stating that a Bralunachari had arrived at 
Kayegaon village where he was said to be preaching religion 
and reciting religious books. 'The real fact was that in the 
name of Katha he was preaching sedition to the people on 
lines of the Swadeshi movement in British India. TTie same 
S.I. made another report on 13th Meher 1317 F. stating 
that on hearing the news that there would be a Katha on 
Janmashtami day, he proceeded to Kayegaon. The Jagir- 
dar of the place, one Martand, son of Wasudeo, was in 
charge of the Jagir. On that particular night, there was a 
gathering of about 100 persons most of whom were Brah¬ 
mins. The proceedings started with the singing of Bhajans. 
After that he said a few words about religion. Then he 
delivered a lecture on agriculture. During this lecture, he 
said:— 

“ There is too much of oppression in British territory 
Your co-religionists are being arrested arbitrarily. They 
are being sentenced severely. Your country has been, by 

1. Prom Pile No. 11 (Special Branch) 1817 P./1908, Home Secretariati 
Government of Hjrderabad. 
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force, snatched away from you. You are regarded as fools. 
After getting united, if you threw a handful of dust over 
them, they will simply vanish. Since the British rule, the 
agricultural produce has decreased. Cultivators (he had used 
the word ‘ Kunbis ’) are forced to become labourers. The 
wealth of this country is being drained, llie grains pro¬ 
duced by you are going out, and you don’t even get stale 
bread. All are forced to live like slaves. Thousands of 
taxes are levied on you. You must help yourself. You must 
meet your needs by the articles produced in your own coun¬ 
try. Vou must not spare your life and property to claim 
your right. Everything is possible through unity.’ 

On making enquiries, the S.I. discovered timt the said 
Brahmachari arrived from British India where he used to 
deliver lectures. His real name was Anant, son of Wasudeo 
Dandeker. He came from village Godge, Taluka Dervoli, 
District Ratnagiri. His parents were still at the village. 
Anant Wasudeo came to Poona and stayed there for three 
y^ears when he used to visit villages delivering speeches. The 
police arrested him but he was released for want of evidence. 
From Poona, he proceeded to Sangam in British India that 
is onty about 2 miles from Kayegaon. At Sangam also he 
delivered two or three lectures and then came to Kayegaon. 
After staying for a few days, he went back to Poona and 
again returned to Kayegaon and started giving lectures. 

The said S.I. brought pressure upon Martand Wasudeo 
to send away the Brahmachari who was eventually sent back. 
He was given a right royal send off. 

The S.I. of Jalna submitted a report on 4th August 1908 
to the D.S.P., Aurangabad, stating that one Ramchander 
(Holkar) hailing from Akkalkote arrived at Jalna six days 
ago and was staying at the Anandswami Temple. He was 
a guest of Khande Rao Vakil. At the Temple he delivered 
a Katha. More often than not, he stressed on the import¬ 
ance of Swadeshi affairs. He was of roundish face, had 
slight marks of small-pox, his head and beard were clean 
shaven, with only a small bunch of hair at the top of his 
head, average height, average build, aged 40 years and a 
Brahmin. 

On 6th August, 1908, the same S.I. reported that Ram¬ 
chander read to a gathering a religious book and drew their 
attention to the need of using Swadeshi articles. He said 
that foreign cloth and foreign bangles should not be used. 
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At the close of his exhortation he told the audience that they 
should take an oath to follow his advice, else he would be un< 
happy. Tliat was the last day of his preaching at Jalna. He 
would proceed to Parbhani the next day. From Parbhani 
he would proceed to Hyderabad via Nanded, Nizamabad and 
other places. 

On 6th August, 1908, the same S.I. reported that Ram* 
chander had boarded the train for Parbhani. The effect of 
the speeches of Ramchander was such on the Hindus that the 
ladies took out and threw away their bangles and decided 
that they would not thence after use them. 

Ramchander seems to have proceeded to Parbhani as per 
his programme where he stayed for a week and gave Katha 
and delivered speeches on Swadeshi movement. The police 
seem to have had no information about his activities till the 
day of his departure from Parbhani. The D.S.P., Par¬ 
bhani, addressed the following letter to the S.I. Taluka 
Parbhani, on 9th Meher, 1317 Fasli:— 

‘ Yesterday, 8th Meher 1317 F., at 4 p.m., on the plat¬ 
form of the railway station, Parbhani, I got the information 
that one Rambhau of Akkalkote in the territory of British 
India visited Parbhani a week ago and was staying in a 
library and for seven days he read Puran to Hindus and 
preached. On 7th Meher he exhorted the people not to wear 
foreign caps and expressed grief over the arrest of Tilak. 
On his exhortation the audience took out their foreign caps 
and tore them away. A day prior to this incident, he exhort¬ 
ed the ladies not to wear foreign bangles and the result was 
that the ladies took out their bangles and threw them away. 
It appears that a large number of people attended his meet¬ 
ings. Every meeting had an audience of two to four hun¬ 
dred people.It is a matter of 

regret and surprise that all this happened at the head-quar¬ 
ters and the police had no information. What was the pat¬ 
rol constable doing? Where was the Thanedar sleeping? 
The patrol constable be immediately suspended and explan¬ 
ation taken. The explanations of Thanedar and Daledar 
should also be taken and forwarded to me immediately. You 
on your own responsibility should appoint some reliable man 
to keep in touch with the library a^ it should be seen that 
no meeting is held without permission under the rules, else 
you will be reprimanded. Infonnation should be immediate¬ 
ly collected if he delivered seditiems speeches^ He is not fat 
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off» he is still within the territory of our government. In 
case necessary proof is forthcoming, he should be arrested 
and criminal proceedings be instituted against him.’ 

Ramchander seems to have proceeded to Nanded. The 
S.I., Nanded, reported on 25th August 1908 that Ramchan¬ 
der arrived at Nanded on the night of 15th August 1908 A.D. 
and recited Katha at Narayan Bawa Matt. He was prob¬ 
ably contemplating to deliver a speech, but before he could 
do so he received a telegram from his imcle and he left Nan¬ 
ded on 17th August 1908. 

In this connection, the following Firman was issued on 
3rd Shaban 1826 Hijri:— 

‘ The opinion given by you, Faredoon Jung and Aziz 
Mirza in the Marooza of 25th l^j jab 1326 Hijri with regard 
to the persons who come from outside and propagate feelings 
antagonistic to the British Government is quite proper that 
institution of cases against such persons is not generally use¬ 
ful. Instead, with the help of the State Police they should 
be quietly sent out. In such matters the police can do much 
with tact. According all the concerned olhcers be instruct¬ 
ed in confidence that with care but with firmness they should 
quitely take as much action as possible. Unusual excitement 
shall be avoided as far as possible. Opportunity for ado 
should not be given in matters that can be prevented 
quietly.’ 

( 8 ) 

“ On 22nd December 1907, the Political and Private 
Secretary to the Maharaja Bahadur addressed to the Secret¬ 
ary, Judiciary and Police Department, stating that one Pan- 
durang Sastri and some others arrived in the State for the 
purpose of collecting fimds for a temple in Mysore. A letter 
from the Residency was placed before the Nizam who ordered 
that the Police should quietly keep a watch over such persons 
and if they delivered seditious speeches on Swadeshi and 
other topics, they must be immediately stopped. A Marooza 
was placed before the Nizam stating that the Marhata Brah¬ 
mins were delivering speeches on Swedeshi and other poli¬ 
tical subjects. The Nizam ordered that the Police should 
keep watch over such activities and report the matter. 

A request was made that such reports be called for and 
placed before the Secretary, Judicial and Police Dept. 
Orders were issued to this effect on 26-12-1907. 

». Fwm Pile Na U (Spedal Branch) ISIT F./1908, Home Secretariat, 
OoTermiMat of li^r^rabod, 
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The report from the D.S.P., Parbhani, is dated 26th 
Isfandar 1317 F., marked confidential. It says that for the 
last one and half year the national' spirit was increasing 
amongst the Hindus and Brahmins. They were devoted to 
Swadeshi movement. The fear of police was a deterrent for 
the spirit to manifest itself overtly; still now and then the 
spirit showed some action. The Hindus wanted to achieve 
their purpose by adopting a different course. It was known 
that the Hindu businessmen were holding secret meetings in 
Parbhani. They were collecting funds in the name of Go- 
raksha. They seemed to have agreed to pay towards the 
fund Rs. 0-1-0 per bale of cotton Rs. 0-2-0 per Khandi of 
grain and Rs. 0-0-9 per Khandi of oilseeds. When the Mus¬ 
lim businessmen refused to have anything to do w’ith it, Hindu 
businessmen boycotted them. Pressure was also brought on 
the businessmen of Jalna, Nanded and other places to contri¬ 
bute to the fund. All this activity w’as caused by the business¬ 
men of Bombay and Poona. The immediate cause for this 
was Pandurang Sastri who was in Parbhani some months 
back. A statement of Dhonderaj Vakil was recorded who 
stated that Pandurang visited Parbhani in Aban 1316 F. He 
distributed some pamphlets and gave lectures on religion. 
Some Hindu lawyers held a religious meeting. The Conve¬ 
ners of the meeting were Kalyan Rao, Madhav Rao, Vaman 
Rao and Dhonderaj. Swadeshi movement was at the back 
of all this. 

The report from Mahboobnagar, date 8th Ardibehast 
1317 F. states that some Marhatta Brahmins, Kshatri 
Brahmins and Hindu businessmen gathered together and 
praised Pandurang Sastri. They said that he had collected 
some fimds in Sholapur and wanted to collect more funds 
at Narayanpet.”^ 

Lists of the people who had sympathies with the Swade¬ 
shi Movement and Lpkamanya Tilak’s activities were drawn 
up and a close watch was kept upon them. The official re¬ 
ports preserved in the Central Records Office, Hyderabad, 
teem with such references. 

Efforts of the administration were, as will be seen from the 
above reports, directed to keep the individual spirit abroad 
in check through proscription of (1) objectionable books, 
(2) prohibition of newspapers from outside the State, (8) 

1* From File* No. 10 (Special Branch) 1817 F./1009 Home Secret^ftA? 
(Jpvenimcnt of Hyderabad, 
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expulsion of outsiders working in the State and (4) strong 
action against prominent workers in the field. 


In the year 1908 Sri Datto Appaji Tuljapurkar, a lead¬ 
ing Vakil practicising in the Residency area, was expelled 
from the State for taking prominent part in the seditious 
movement taking place in the Deccan. Sri Tuljapurkar was 
a subject of the Hyderabad State. He studied 'in Poona and 
practised for some time in the Bombay High Court before 
he came to Hyderabad in 1905. He soon started taking an 
active part in the Swadeshi movement in Hyderabad and con¬ 
tributed articles to Kcsari of Poona and other papers. His 
activities were considered objectionable and he was expelled 
from the Residency area on 4th August 1908. On represen¬ 
tation from the Resident a similar order was passed by the 
Government of Hyderabad expelling him from the State. 
Sri Tuljapurkar protested that he was a subject of the Ni¬ 
zam and the order expelling him from the State was xmjust. 
After a prolonged correspondence restrictions on his entry 
were removed in 1918, on his giving an undertaking to ref¬ 
rain from political propaganda. While at Bombay Sri Tul¬ 
japurkar wrote his famous Maratlii novel Mazhe Ramayan 
which contains abundant references to conditions in Hyder¬ 
abad prevailing at the time, Avritten in a higli literary style. 
It will thus be seen that the period from 1901-1908 was full 
of public awakening in various fields. In Telangana awaken¬ 
ing started with the establishment of libraries due to the ef¬ 
forts of the Raja of Munagal, Mr. K. Laxman Rao and 
others. Sri’Madapati Hamimanth Rao also made Ids ap¬ 
pearance in public life at this time. He was later to become 
the pioneer of public awakening in Telangana. The educa¬ 
tional institutions like the Vivek Vardhani and the Nutan 
Vidyalaya High Schools had sprung up during this period. 
Marathi libraries, gymnasiums like Hanuman Vyayam Shala 
and clubs like the Sanmarg Darshak established in 1893 were 
existing during this period. The Swadeshi Movement re¬ 
ceived a great fillip due to the wave of enthusiasm which 
spread into British India, following the partition of Bengal 
and the trial and deportation of Lokamanya Tilak. Among 
the Muslims an urge for social and educational reforms be¬ 
came apparent due to the efforts of Mulla Abdul Qayum to 
which a reference has already been made in a previous chap¬ 
ter. The activities of persons like Maulavi Mohib Hussam 
and Maulavi Mohamed Murtuza in this direction will be 
described in the following chapter, 
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MOHIB HUSSAIN, JOURNALIST AND SOCIAL 

REFORMER 

It has been remarked earlier that Mohib Hussain was one 
of the architects of journalism in Hyderabad as early as 1880. 
His journal Mmllinc-e-Shafiq to which the great Pan-Asian 
Missionary Jamal-ud-din Afghani contributed his articles, 
had started functioning, about this time. Mohib Hussain 
was the editor of other journals like MualUm-e-Niswan and 
Afsar. Dr. Abdur Rahman Khan, a retired principal of the 
Osmania University College, who was a student of Mohib 
Hussain, refers to him as the pioneer of female education in 
Hyderabad. Tlirough his journal MtmlUm-e-Niswan which 
was devoted exclusively to women’s welfare Mohib Hussain 
carried on a campaign for social and educational reforms 
amongst women. He was against the pardah system. His 
trenchent criticism of the pardah system created a furore in 
Hyderabad to such an extent that government closed down 
his paper. He was also ridiculed by the orthodox section of 
the community. But Mohib Hussain carried out his mis¬ 
sion of social and educational reforms, unremittingly. He 
was a nationalist to the core and criticised the policies of the 
British in India and the Middle East. He was also an advo¬ 
cate of national unity and was against the two-nation theory 
which was taking roots steadily at the time. After 1904 Mo¬ 
hib Hussain returned towards mysticism and devoted himself 
to mystic poetry. He died in the year 1930, but his activities 
till 1904 in the field of journalism and educational and social 
reforms have secured for him a prominent place in the history 
of the freedom struggle in Hyderabad'. The following is a 
note on his life:— 

Mohib Hussain came from Northern India, Ittawa being 
the native place of his ancestors. Invited by Mohsanul Mulk, 
he came over to Hyderabad in 1877 and was appointed on a 
Translator’s post in the Revenue Secretariat. He won fame 
on account of his several achievements. Firstly, he became 
famous as an editor as he started a literary monthly maga¬ 
zine MualUam-e-Shafiq in 1882. After two years, in 1884, he 
was able to convert his monthly magazine into a weekly jour¬ 
nal. It ceased publication after some time but he started 
another monthly magarine, MuaJUmre-NUwm in 1893, 
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A^ter some years, in 1904 he started an Urdu Weekly, 
llm-o-Anud, which was imderstood to be enjoying the patro¬ 
nage of Akbar Jung, the then Commissioner of City Police. 
He also edited' for some time Afsarul Mulk’s paper, the 
Afsar. 

Paying a tribute to the journalistic services of Maulana 
Mohib Hussain, Shri Qazi Abdul Ghaifar, the ex-editor of 
Pay am, writes:— 

“ Though the late Maulana Mohib Hussain had dec¬ 
lared a holy war through his writings, half a century ago, 
and there was no doubt that his aims and intentions might 
have gamed further strength by his impressions of Jamalud- 
din Afghani’s company, the period (about 1904), while he 
was introducing his Reforms Movement, through his daily 
paper Ilm-o-Amal was marked by a national revolution 
throughout the continent of Asia, while India also was enter¬ 
ing a new era. A slight reflection of the repercussions, ex¬ 
ercised by the conditions, then prevailing outside the Deccan, 
on the minds of the people possessing some intelligence and 
vision, may be seen in the pages of the Ilm-o-Amal. 

In the fijrst place, what is most surprising for me is the 
fact that in latter half of the 19th century, Maulvi Mohib 
Hussain was courageous enough to raise the banner of his 
revolt against the reactionary elements of the country. He 
d^crated the conventional traditions of the social life of 
the day and could bear the prejudice and anger of the social 
monopoly holders of liis time. His inherent ability and ori- 
gihality enabled him to accomplish this task, single handed 
and friendless. ” 

Qazi Saheb further observes, “ It was the time when the 
atmosphere in Hyderabad was not at all favourable for any 
political discussions. In spite of it Maulvi Mohib Hussain 
had already touched the ‘Forbidden Tree’ of political criti¬ 
cism. • You may imagine the political inertia which had over¬ 
run every walk of life here, 40 years ago. You may also ima¬ 
gine the presence in Hyderabad of a journalist, who was bold 
enough to protest against the posting of the European Police 
for the arrests of the European offenders, who also wrote 
articles against the evil of corruption, who emphasised the 
need to send up young men from Hyderabad to Euro^je and 
America for higher studies, who opposed feudalism, and used 
his peo with f^ force on the problems of the workers and 



peasants and who claimed the rights and privileges of joui*- 
nalism. He wrote: 

* It is the first duty of the local papers to reascmably criticise 
the Government actions.... and to actively protect the rights 
of the subjects. ’ 

He wrote in his paper as to what lesson India should 
learn from the victory of Japan. He published in his paper 
the presidential Address to the National Congress and com¬ 
mented upon the Congress movement in these words:— 

‘ While the ultimate aim of the Congress is to convey the 
grievances of the people irrespective of Hindus and Muslims 
to the Government to get them redressed, to create some poli¬ 
tical thought in the country, to make the people know their 
own rights as well as those of the Govermnent, it is strange 
that certain prominent Muslims of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vince (Perhaps he meant Sir Syed Ahmed Khan) should have 
shown their opposition to that body. Is it an offence to know 
one’s own rights, to discuss them and to bring them to the 
notice of the Government in the shape of a memorandum.?’ 

Even 16 or 17 years earlier to this he had already written 
in his “ Muallim-c-Shafique ’ with the same courage:— 

‘ We fail to imderstand why Indian people are not allow¬ 
ed to associate with the Govermnent now and why they are 
not treated as equal to the European subjects in resi^ect of 
all the powers. What reason for discrimination remains there 
to prefer Europeans to Indians. A matter, in which all the 
newspapers are raising criticism, is that native judges are 
not given the powers to decide the cases of Europeans, even 
if they are superior to the European judges in their ability 
and efficiency. On the contrary, an European judge is 
given full powers to decide all kinds of the cases of Indians, 
whether they may relate to the wordly affairs or religious 
matters, even if he has freshly arrived from England, even if 
he is completely unacquainted with the rules and customs 
current in India from the very beginning. We have regarded 
this discrimination as an injustice. Now it ^ become fri- 
yolous and quite unreasonaWe. We boldly declare that such 
discrimination, ultimately leads to very undesirable results 
for any Government. ’ 

While this English Gkivemment claims to be attempt¬ 
ing to divert all its Indian subjects from prejudice and in¬ 
justice to fairplay and justice, at the same time it throws tbe 



blame of prejudices and injustice on the former Government 
of India. It describes the Muslim Kings as communalistic 
and aggressors in its writings, schools and books of history. 
In spite of all this, it does never judge its own actions. ” 

The Qazi Saheb further observes, “Is it not the very es¬ 
sence of what we are now writing everyday in our journals? 
Maulvi Mohib Hussain’s writings were marked with the same 
spirit, nearly half a century ago. Hence there is no doubt 
that the first builder, the pioneer of patriotic journalism in 
Hyderabad was the late Maulvi Mohib Hussain. His name 
will be enjoying the pride of the place, when the history of 
the Growth of Journalism in Hyderabad will be written. ” 

The Qazi Saheb writes, “That pioneer of Journalism in 
Hyderabad had expressed, about the unity among Muslims, 
the same opinion which was expressed 40 years later. He dec¬ 
lared, ‘ It IS utterly wrong to think that Hindus and Muslims 
are two different nations, which differ from each other in their 
blood, way of life, customs, habits and beliefs. If we cast 
a glance on their way of life, customs and habits we find that 
both of them are people of one big nation and are only no¬ 
minally considered to be different from each other, merely 
on religious considerations.’ The Qazi Sahib says, “You may 
imagine how the writer of the above lines was advancing ahead 
of the age, in which he lived. \Vlien I think that the ashes of 
the political fire in Hyderabad were liiding such a spark in 
themselves, it further strengthens my belief that the myste¬ 
rious ways of nature, in every age, keep such sparks hiding 
in the ashes of time, preserving their warmth, so that this 
warmth may give rise to flames at any other time in future. 
Such is the circle of revolutions of life. These are the ebb and 
flow of ages of nations. There is an ebb after every flow 
apd every flow may have an ebb. The late Maulvi Mohib 
Hussain’s views are fully applicable to the circumstances atid 
conditions prevailing today. It applies to them to that ex¬ 
tent tliat it was the voice of a lonely watchman, which we 
Were hearing in a dark night, 40 years ago. Today, when 
the dawn seems to be approaching, it will be a great ingrati¬ 
tude if we forget that watchman of the night, or his message 
or the reasons for which he gave that message. 

Another factor, which won fame for Mohib Hussmm wfw 
his poEf of view, held by him regarding female eduptioD 
ind his bwosition to the Purdah system. Opposition to 
purdah him flmt begun only in Hyderabad. He not only 



Wrote articles on this subject in his journals but also deli¬ 
vered lectures at the meeting organized by differ^t asso¬ 
ciations. He preached his mission through his writings and 
speeches. He won the support of yoimg men but some per¬ 
sons also became antagonistic to him. Pamphlets were issued 
in reply to his articles and they demanded from Maulavi 
Mohib Hussain first to bring the women folk of his own house 
out of purdah. 

It may be said that his writings and views, which made 
liim famous, do not have so much force as the fact that he 
may be held as the pioneer and builder of a revolution in the 
journalistic world in Hyderabad. 

Mohib Hussain knew English. He had also translated 
some books, including Taylor’s famous work ‘ The Confes¬ 
sions of a Thug”. He was strongly opposed to the poems 
and odes, which were prescribed for the girl students. He 
had prepared suitable books for women, according to a par¬ 
ticular course, excluding from it the pernicious poetry. 

Mohib Hussain was also a poet of a high order. Instead 
of indulging in wasteful thinking and composing odes, he 
composed poems, containing moral lessons and the message 
of reforms. We can say that he was a torch-bearer of free¬ 
dom. 

Mohib Hussain had a great love and regard for Afsarul 
Mulk’s family. He had been the tutor of several girls of 
that family and played a considerable part in mending their 
thoughts and bringing them up to the new standards. 

Before 1885 Mohib Hussain was considered to be a libe¬ 
ral person. He was intimately associated with Jamaluddin 
Afghani and preferred his company. Persian articles by 
Jamaluddin Afghani were published in Mohib Hussain*s 
MualUm-e-Shafique . 

After 1906 Mohib Hussain changed the sphere of his 
activities. He became interested in mysticism, became a dis¬ 
ciple (of some spiritual leader) and advanced ahead in spiri¬ 
tualism. During this period his poetry was marked with ideas 
of mysticism. 

Maulvi Mohib Hussain died in 1930 and was buried on a 
hiU before the Idgah, by the side of the grave of his spiritual 
leader. 



ITS 

Given below is a Free Translation of some of Maulvi 
Mohib Husain’s couplets. 

Our nation is most conservative and adamant in 
natmre. 

It adheres to the oldest customs and habits. 

There is a rivalry between the right and the wrong 
from the very beginning, 

Wherever there is corruption, no justice can be 
found there. 

Industrialists of Europe are extracting all the 
wealth from India and taking it to their own country. 

Then how can poverty-stricken India be prosper¬ 
ous? 

Even if they attempt to resemble an Englisliman 
by wearing a civilized dress. 

They cannot hide their rustic face. 

Love of motherland is enjoined on evety son of the 
soil. Every person should keep this duty foremost. 

The soil of the motherland requests every child at 
the time of its brith: 

“ I have a request to make before you most humbly 

Face every calamity for lt»ve of motherland. 

In the trying moment be prepared to lay down your 
life for me. ” 

Our respect and honour rest only on the freedom 
of the motherland. 

You have not yet faced the disrespect of slavery. 

Those nations, which have come under stranger’s 
rule, have been eliminated. 

In slavery all the rights of the children of the 
country are destroyed. 

Slaves are never given the rights and privileges of 
free people. 


Political Verses 

Teeraths and the disciples of Gurus are no longer 
to be seen. 

We find the shouts of ‘ cheers * at every meeting 
in the country. 

1!I)e Congress, the gatherings and ibese rejoicings. 
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Lend a pleasant colour to the meetings of Indians. 
The foreigner cannot like the friendships among 
our countr 3 rmen. 

But a brother is fond of his brother. 

O Mohib, those people, who work for disunity 
between Hindus and Muslims, 

Are more dangerous than the deadly snakes. 

0 0 * 

A word in closing about another educationist who 
belongs to this period. 

While educational institutions like the Vivek Vardhini 
Pathashala and the Nutan Vidyalaya High School, were 
springing up due to the efforts of Sri Keshav Rao Koratkar, 
Waman Naik, Deulgaonkar and others and men like Mulla 
Abdul Qayum were pleading for Compulsory Education, 
an eminent educationist of Hyderabad appeared on the scene. 
Mr. Mohamed Murtuza who was educated in Hyderabad 
and was employed in Government service came out with his 
stirring pamphlet liooh-e-Taraqi, (‘ the soul of progress ’) in 
the year 1904. In this pamphlet he has emphasised how 
education w'as absolutely necessary for the progress of the 
State. He has traced the development of education in Hyder¬ 
abad and pointed out how Salar .Tung I was responsible for 
starting institutions like the Dar-ul-Uloom, the Chaderghat 
High School, the City High School, the Madrasa-e-Aizza, 
the Madrasa-e-AUya, the Chaderghat College, the Engineer¬ 
ing College and the Medical School. Mr. Murtuza emphasis¬ 
ed that education could be useful only when it was imparted, 
not through English, but through Urdu. He deplored the 
dependence of the Nizam College on the University of 
Madras and urged that a separate University should be 
established for Hyderabad known as the Nizam University. 
He pleaded for a Translation Bureau, a suitable library in 
Urdu and more attention to technical education. Mr. 
Murtuza was the first nationalist in Hyderabad who envis¬ 
aged the possibility for a separate University for the State 
in which English was not to be the medium of instruction. 
He continued his eflforts in this direction until in the year 
1915 he became intrumental in starting the First Educa¬ 
tional Conference in Hyderabad. The pamphlet issued by 
Mr. Murtuza on education, together with the book on Com¬ 
pulsory Education published by Mulla Abdul Qayum in 
1895, constitutes one of the impormit landmarks in th^ 
fYolution of educational activities in the State, 



Chapter XI 

BAKRISTBR SRI KISHAN’S ACTIVITIES 

In September 1908 disastrous floods occurred in the river 
M^i ana caused a great loss of life and property in the 
Hyderabad city. The sufferings of the population were very 
heavy. In the relief of the distress, government received 
umtinted co-operation from private agencies and philanthrcf- 
pists. Dwring the period 1908-1910 the Swadeshi agitation 
was growing especially following the arrest, trial and deporta¬ 
tion of Lokmanya Bal Gang^har Tilak. The Swadeshi. 
Movement branched off into revolutionary activities of a 
band of young men headed by the Savarkar Brothers. Sri 
Vinayak Damodar Savarkar was at that time in England. 
If is activities attracted considerable sympathy among the 
Indian students residing there at that time. Among these 
Barrister Sri Kishan, a student of Hyderabad, was closely 
associated with Sri Savarkar. When Barrister Sri Kishan 
fCtlDWed in 1910 to India, a close watch was kept uponTiim 
administration of Hyderabad. He was prohibited 
ffom returning to England to complete his legal studies. 
The ban on him was only lifted in 1920. This is what Bar¬ 
rister Sri Kishan has to say about his activities in England 
during the years 19<^-1910 and the harassment to which 
he was subjected when he returned to India in 1910:— 

( 1 ) 

“ It is well-known that Bengal has been in the van¬ 
guard of the national struggle, and has in the real sense of 
the word laid the foundation of the national spirit, which as it 
grew gave life and vitality to the whole nation, enabling it; 
despdte tibe oppression oi the British, to keen the banner of 
IndepfflMieKiee aloft. Realizing the force of the BengM 
naoveBaent, the Britah resorted to aU sorts of measures, for 
breaking the spirit and backbone of tib^ people. Bengal was 
on its onward mardi and suffered the rigours repression 
idteerfuUy. The restdt was the British had to yield and imdo 
tibf partition of B^igal. The whole atmosphere was surchar- 
w^ national idealism^ Sunnadranath Bannerjea 
Bi;^ Glumdrapal, Aswin Kumar Dutt, Arabindo Gh^ 
were leadin|f:R]e natacai; Dada Bhai N^roji, TUak, Lajpat 
Bui md Aji Singh were there too, ttieir backing and 
aipfioi^to the i»ov(»nent, Swaivj was defined. Baddm 
the Baiide Mataram son^* and Awhbdn 
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Ghose appeared on the scene, with his Bande Matram and 
Karma Yoga and in a few months, with his speeches and 
writings revolutionised the whole trend of the thought of the 
Bengal people, and through them of the whole nation. 
Intellectually, the people were made to understand 
that the two fundamental issues were, the actual fact 
of the nation’s slavery not only physically, its inde¬ 
pendence gone, but also culturally, as it had been 
made to believe that its past both politically and 
culturally was rotten, and future could be bright only if 
it followed western methods and ideals, discarding its own, 
and that Britain was going to sit tight on India, unless 
literally driven out by superior prowess and strength, which 
can only be done by a revolt against its authority and power. 
This was the period of intense activity both in India and 
outside and various organizations had come into being, which 
were working to bring about a revolt of the national forces 
against Britain. Abhinav Bharat and Freedom of Hindus¬ 
tan League were the most important of them. Shyamji 
Krishna Verma, Har Dayal, Savarkar, Virendranath 
Chattopadhyaya, V. V. S. Subramanya Iyer were organis¬ 
ing forces and putting the revolutionary ideal before the 
people. At this time Savarkar’s bof)k The War of Indepen¬ 
dence had Ijeen published and his life of Mazzini. And 
Virendranath Chattopadyaya was issuing his Tahoar which 
said “Indians shall never be slaves” and had Bahadur Shah’s 
poem as its introduction:— 

So Long as there will be faith and devotion in the 
fighters, the sword of Hindustan will go up to London. 

It was during this period that I happend to be in Eng¬ 
land from 1908-1910. In a moderate way. Bipin Chandrapal 
was conducting his Stmraj and impressing the people Of 
England with the idea that as Tilak had said; “ Swaraj whs 
the birthright of an Indian, so India will have it, cost vdiat 
it may, and no power on earth can stop it. The future can be 
built only on the foundations of the past, and for that, we 
should instead of condemning our institutions, traditiofi's 
and culture, try, to understand them, and draw inspiratkm 
therefrom.” Dada Saheb Khaparde was there for the Til^ 
appeal which was then pending before the Privy Couticit, 
entertaining and enthusing us with his jovial taUc, anebddtes 
and bi^ cheroots. And Madame Cana was inspiring us 
unfurling her of Indian Independence and bnld taflci. 
Gokhale was being boosted up by the British Groverii^liriit 
and people and simultaneously with it Sir Henry Cottoni 
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Sir Ifenry Wedderbem and a few other Englishmen were 
trying to evince sympathy for the Indians’ aspirations uid 
Dhingre had appeared on the scene and finished up Sir 
Curzon Wylie of the India Office in the Caxton Hall and 
precipitated the attention of the world on the Indian pro> 
Skm. 

Moved by this idea, I dived into the pictures and beauties 
of our cultm% and traditions, and tried to give expression 
to my views in the booklet I wished to publish “The Beau¬ 
ties of bur culture and traditions, and tried to give expression 
it, the mood changed. A few chapters were misplaced and 
lost; the remaining ones that were found, are being publish¬ 
ed in this compilation. During this i)eriod, I had written 
too a complete handbook on “ The Theory and Methods of 
Revolution ” and had handed it over to my friends of tiie 
Revolutionary party for publication. I don’t know if it has 
been published or has been lost in their movings to and fro, 
which most of us Imd to do, to escape being caught. There 
were a few chapters of another book that I was writing “ The 
Italian Revolution. ” Tliis manuscript I was bringing with 
me when I was returning from England in 1910 and it was 
at Bombay, the customs Officials, while examining my lug; 
gage, which then consisted of a few shirts and underwears, 
and books and manuscripts, took forcible jiossession of this 
manuscript together with other b(X)ks, as in England, just at 
that time, the British Police had taken away the manuscript 
of “ the History of the Sikhs ” that Savarkar had written 
after a laborious research work, from his trunk, when he had 
been arrested at Dover when he was returning to England 
from France after a two months’ sojourn there, despite his 
friends’ insistence not to leave Paris, because we had inform¬ 
ation at the instance of the Government of India, the war¬ 
rant of arrest had been issued. He was to be arrested as 
soon as he came to England. His reply was ‘ Let it be. If 
I am not arrested, I shall continue my work and if I am 
ihcarcerated would devolve work on others.” It was the 
reply of a patriot who worked undauntedly and without 
dunking of the consequences. 

The last I saw of him was in the Brixton Prison in 
April 19l0, and we talked about iimny things during the few 
i^utes that were aUotted to us for the interview. I don’t 
suppose there will be any harm done if I were to divulj^ 
the secret now that it was here we had planned the mode 
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anduiaiitier his escape, when the iship anchored at ItaMw* 
iUes, and how he was to be taken to Ihe interior from Hie 
shore. But unfortunately, before the people arrived^ the 
oilieers of the ^p managed to him h^. In the iKWinal 
course, even after that as Savarkar had landed on the Fresuh 
soil, as a political offender, he should have been handed ever 
to France. But the British influence and money got the 
Hague Court to decide otherwise. 

Savarkar was the initiator and moving spirit of the re* 
volutionary party that was workiz^ in Europe and .Anierica. 
During these days for tlie liberation of the country from the 
British yoke, 1 had the pleasure of working with him for 
nearly two years. His character, sincerity, f^rlessness and 
grasp of facts and realities of the situation, and more than 
that his love for flie mother-land enthused and inspired us 
all”* 


( 2 ). 

“ Here is a frank exchange of views between me and Sir 
Bemnaid Glancy, who was then the Vice-President of the 
Indian Council, as between two friends. My acquaintance 
with him and attachment started from the time he became 
the Finance Member of the Hyderabad Government after 
he had served as Secretary to the Besident in 1912. He was 
in the Residency, when at the instance of the Government 
of India enquiry was being conducted by D. S. Hankin, the 
District Commission of Police as regards my revolutionary 
activities and my connection with the different con^iracy 
cases that the Government had launched and was launchii^ 
in different parts of the country and which continued from 
day to day for nearly two years, and which ended mfly affc» 
the matter was precipitated by my late father Rai C. Bid 
Mukund, the then High Court Judge and my late brother 
C. Balkishen, who then a Police Inspeckn* under Mr. HjyiVin 
himself, put in their resignations, as in tbeir opinio^ the 
Government of India was unduly prolongipg the enqi4^« 
and harassing me by giving out threats ana by its inslstei^ 
for my being deported from Hyderabad as I was a 
ous revolutionary, who should not be allowed to stay. 
During that perk>d, my deportation from Hyderabad h^ 
been proposed two or ibree tunes by the Goveiwneot pt 
India and each lime it was opposed by 
Besident Sir Charles Bay, Nawab Faridim Juqgmid 

1. *‘^orty-flve jeatn^t Itfibel’* by Banister C. Sri KlUien pp. "2-®, 
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My faflier was held in very lugh esteem not only 
by His Hi^^^ss and by officials of the Nizam’s Govern- 
m^t, btd; by the Resident and the British officials: the mat* 
ter took a sudden turn and the enquiry ended, but by order 
of the preset Nizam, I was prohibited from going to 
Bnglana as the Government of India considered I might 
prow a dangerous person there. This prohibition was re¬ 
moved in 1920 at the insistence of C. S. Hankin, and Sir 
Reginald Glaney^ wbo had come to have great affection and 
regard for me. And I went to Erngland and completed my 
course for ihe Bar. 

Tlus I did, as I wished to settle down outside Hyderabad, 
in Bombay or some other suitable place, with a view to re¬ 
new my political activities, which had come to a dead stop 
in a way on account of my stay in Hyderabad. But that was 
not to be. After oompletion of the course, I had to return 
to Hyderabad and stay on indefinitely because my eldest 
brotl^ Rai C. Balkishen had a serious attack of paralysis, 
for whom I had a great affection. 1 had come to know of 
this illness of his just a month prior to my departure, in 
Novanber 1920. 

So (»»aceount of this friendship between us, when things 
were taMng a serious turn, and the conflict between India 
and England was getting tenser, as Sir Reginald Glancy 
happened to be the Vice-President of the India Council, I 
wrote to him a personal friendly letter giving a frank ex¬ 
pression of my views, and pointed out to him the fact that 
the only course left open for England, if she desired the 
fiiendahip of the Indian people and wished to maintain cor¬ 
dial relations with them, was to recognise her right to Free¬ 
dom and Independence, and be rid of the alien yoke altogether 
—o^Hierwise, there was bound to be bitter opposition and 
resistance on the part of the Indians, with whatever cons¬ 
equences that may bring. As a true Englisliman, he talked 
in Ml altruistic vein and tried to make out that what I had 
was in reality the present policy of the Administration. 
JLb rwly I made things still clearer. Tbe importance of 
tl^ae letters is that they show that the best of Englishmen 
ooul^ only think of t^ relationship between India and 
England in the way Sri Reginald Glancy did in these 

: R would be of interest if I w:^ to reproduce the gist of 
tbaoQuvanatian 1 had-anfh Mr. C. S. Htmkin and Sir Re¬ 
ginald Glancy during this peri^. 



I have said, at this time, there was an inquiry condq^t^ 
by Mr. C. S. Hankin. I h^ returned from England and it 
was known that Shyamji Krishna Varma, Savarkar, 
Virendranath Chattopadhyaya and others, prominent revo¬ 
lutionaries, were my friends and companions, that X had 
taken great interest in the defence of Savarkar, liad coUeetr 
ed funds amounting to more than a couple of lakhs for 
Savarkar’s defence wliile he was being prosecuted under 
the Fugitive Offender’s Act to be lianded over to the Indian 
Government for his connection in the Nasik conspiracy case, 
and perhaps was a revolutionary myself. So the very next 
day of my arrival, Mr. Hankin asked me if I had brought 
bombs with me, and was going to send him off. He had 
great affection for the family \'^et he could resist the tempta¬ 
tion to put that question though it was done only humour¬ 
ously. Later, coming to the real matter at issue, he put me 
direct questions, which were as under: I must make a note 
here that during those days the Law of Sedition was an 
all-embracing Law, which literally roped in thousands of 
Indians, prominent and otherwise in its clutches and it was 
a tragic fact, we had not enough courage to own our con¬ 
victions and ideals. The attempt always used to be, that it 
does not come in the purview of the section, and escape 
somehow, by higgling and bargaining with the ideal itself 
from the clutches of Law. So you can understand what 
my position was, a revolutionary put in the hands of an 
English Commissioner of Police, at the behest of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. 

1. Do you really believe that you should have Swa¬ 

raj, and we Englishmen should go with bag 
and baggage from India? 

2. What is your idea of Swaraj and Independence? 

3. Are you fit for Swaraj ? Suppose, if we agree to 

grant it to you, and go away from here, al« 
you in a position, and would you be able to 
defend yourself against internal djsorder and 
external aggression? What about Hhid^ 
and Muslims? Would not they'be cu'^tiiig 
each other's throats if we go? 

4. Have you any army and navy? Have yqq the 

teclmical Imowledge, equipment and pe^n- 
nel and resources to create and maintain the 
army and naty required for Indians ptijrp<ye 
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and can you do all this without our help and 
guidance? 

5. Coming to the immediate question: What about 
Russia and Afghanistan who are already 
casting eyes on India, and will invade her, 
the moment we leave the Indian shores? You 
will simply change masters. Instead of us 
you will have others. 

These were difficult questions to answer. Here were ray 
replies:— 

1. Yes, it is not only a question of belief and convic¬ 
tion, it is a necessity and sooner or later we will have it. We 
want you certainly to go away bag and baggage but we know 
you will not go by our just saying it. We would have to 
assert our strength and send you out. 

2. Why this question? Swaraj means one’s own— 
that is our own Raj and Independence signifies that there 
should not be any yoke of another over us, domination of us 
by others. We desire to be independent in our country as you 
are in yours. 

8. Certainly, this atmosphere of unfitness has been 
started and created by you. If there are many weaknesses 
and drawbacks, they are on your account and ^vill be there 
so long as you are there. We can look after ourselves. The 
question of internal disorder does not arise, but if really such 
an event does happen, the nation will have means to adjust 
matters; as regards ability to defend ourselves against 
foreign foes, certainly, because you must understand that 
this question arises for us after you go, and your going dep¬ 
ends on our sending you out, and that we should be assertive, 
bold, organised and strong enough in every sense of the word, 
to finish and uproot a power like you that had entrenched 
itself for nearly 200 years, and who takes advantage of our 
weaknesses and stoops to the foulest means to keep us down. 
So if we succeed in our efforts, it would mean, we should be 
stronger than you, and you happen to be the First power in 
tile world. In such an event, who would dare approach us. 
Tlien the second point is after our success, throughout, you 
will be the very first nation in the world to befriend us and 
seek an aUiance widi as you did with America a^r dec- 
lili’atiott bf independencfe and your fipish up there, and then, 
IhdiiA and England combined would keep off the aggressor, 



and i§ int spite of such a favourable set of circumstances an 
enemy does turn up, he would have a vea^ rough time and 
tough fight. India awakened and fully conscious as she is 
now would die to her last man and shed hCT last drop of blood 
before allowing a foreigner to come in, and if the enemy 
succeeds, we will bow to the inevitable and superior force. 

As regards the Hindus and the Muslims cutting each 
other’s throats if you go, the only thing that can be said is 
that the matter has not yet acquir^ that shape, though your 
attempt since Curzon’s time and even earlier has bera to 
create this kind of rift between the two communities, that 
they should begin to think their interests are not identical and 
that they should move in two different groves. Now if you 
succeed and your wishes materialize, then there can be no 
Swaraj. It is only when these do not play into your hands 
and fall a prey to your baits, that we can think of driving you 
out by our united strength. 

4. This is a relevant question, but the insolence of it is 
astounding. You have established yourself here with our 
own man-po>ver, having disorganised our martial races, and 
regular military forces that the States possessed. The navy 
we had was finished to make room for yours to tidce its place 
and in later years, when you became Uie actual ruler of the 
land, with our resources you built the Indian Army, Navy, 
etc. The whole material equipment and personnel was there 
to subserve your purpose. Indians were there to do the cooly’s 
or scavenger’s work and were very carefully kept out and 
not given any chance of acquiring any knowledge techni¬ 
cal or otherwise, in the military or the naval sense of the 
lO&th degree, lest this verj’^ thing may become the means of 
driving you out. You shoidd be ashamed to put this ques¬ 
tion this way to the nation which was not only standin g eepect 
in her own country, but had spread her sway over distant 
parts of the world when she was a rising nation and her 
were in the ascendant and you were moving like savages in 
the desert. Then again, the position is this. You are. a olevw 
people arul through your mutual pacts and alliances, have 
made it practically impossible for an Indian to get this soft 
of training or knowledge anywhere. The other powers 
more for j^our friendship and cordiality than that of a nation 
that is down and which has no immediate prospect of o»?u|ty- 
ing that position, which alpne, in this world, of greed 
grab attracts people. Those of usi who are. now woikihg^ af 
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revolutionaries know to our cost and dismay, what difficul¬ 
ties you have created in our way, and that it is only by secret 
working and underground activity, and offering fight to you 
in some way or other than the common one, that we can gain 
our objective. As regards your help and guidance, the less 
of it the better, and once we have made up our minds that 
way, we can secure the required technical assistance from 
whatever quarter it becomes available to us. It is only when 
we are independent and free from your influence that we 
can think of having an army and navy worth the name. 

5. It is your scare, not ours. You make use of it to keep 
us down and build your strength so that you may be on your 
onward march that way and be a threat to Russia. Afghan¬ 
istan is just a pavm in the game. A strong India will not 
fear anybody. You want to keep her down, make her weak- 
kneed and wish to frighten her by advancing such threats. 

Similar questions had been put to me by the Editor of 
The Westminster Gazette, when I had taken those series of 
articles ‘What India feels today’ to him. We had a discus¬ 
sion for more than one hour. At the end of it I told him we 
realize that you are very altruistic, and are really in India 
for our sake not yours. We can never be too grateful for 
what you have done and intend doing, and we realise that 
you intend to grant us Swaraj, when we are fit for it, and 
that you are actually bringing us nearer it by giving us the 
required training, but kindly humour us a while, and as a 
test just see, if we really are capable of managing our affairs 
and defending ourselves, after you go just take six months 
furlough, come back this side of Suez, and when at the end 
of it, we are not able to do things as we should, then come 
back, altruistic as you are. This abruptly ended the conver¬ 
sation and he handed me back the papers, saying: “ I under¬ 
stand.”' 


}, fWMf BeM” igr C. gilkislMm, Fp. 
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Chafteb XII 


MR. JACKSON’S MURDER AND ITS 
REPERCUSSIONS IN HYDERABAD 

Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak was sentenced to six 
years’ simple imprisonment in the month of July 1908. This 
created great agitation throughout India and particularly in 
Maharashtra. Later, on the 21st December 1909 Mr. Jack- 
son, the Collector of Nasik, was murdered while entering a 
theatre at Nasik. These two incidents had their repercussions 
in the Hyderabad State, especially in Marathawada. 

At Gulberga a school by name Nutan Vidyalaya was 
started immediately after Lokmanya’s conviction. The 
names of the founders are Messrs. Vithal Rao and Keshav 
Rao Koratkar along with that of Gopal Rao and Garud Rao. 
Sri Keshav Rao Koratkar then had already incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of the Government on account of his efforts to col¬ 
lect funds for the defence of Lokmanya Tilak. He was likely 
to be even deported. This School it is believed was inspired 
by the writings of Lokmanya in the Kesari. The organizers 
of the School were Maratha Bralimins. They did not need a 
private school for mere education of the hoys, because a Govt, 
school existed there in Bramhapur at a distance of about a 
mile. The members in charge of the institution were tactful 
and wise. Mr. Trimbak Balwant Gogte was the Head ^Mas- 
ter of the school. Mr. Gogte was a teacher in the Canadian 
jNIission School at Indore. In 1908 he took a leading part 
in the Ganesh Utsav at Indore. He was dismissed from the 
school and banished from the State. Mr. Gogte was employ¬ 
ed as an Assistant Head Master in the Ratnagiri district and 
later became Head Master at Gulbarga Nutan Vidyalaya. 
The Allahabad University had cancelled permission for Mr. 
Gogte to appear at the M.A. examination. Upon the sug¬ 
gestion of the Residency an Arzadasht was submitted to the 
Nizam and Mr. T. B. Gogte was expelled from the State. 
In the summer of 1910 Edward VII died and a meeting of 
condolence was held in Gulbarga where Mr. Gogte made a 
speech. Mr. Gogte is reported to have said that as the King 
Emperor was dead' Lokmanya Tilak should have Iteen freed. 
The reports of responsible persons about the school were ex¬ 
tremely satisfactory. Mr. Gogte was expelled in the month 
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of September 1910 by a Firman-i-Mubrak. Mr. Gogte has 
been described as brown in colour and of medium stature. He 
was 5^ ft. tall and 30 years of age His face bore the marks 
of small-pox. It was in 1920 again that Mr. Gogte had re¬ 
quested the Nizam’s Govt, to remove the ban on his entry and 
there was every likelihood of his being allowed to enter the 
State. But the report from Mr. Gayer was unfavourable 
and therefore Mr. Gogte could not come to Hyderabad. 

Even at Osmanabad a new school under the political in¬ 
fluence of Lokmanya Tilak was started. The Post Master 
of the Imperial Post Office was conducting Private classes 
under his guidance. Mr. Walchand, a Gujrathi, worth 
rupees 3 to 4 lakhs, opened an English school on the same lines 
as were adopted by the Nutan Vidyalaya at Gulbarga. Cur¬ 
rents of political consciousness spread through all the schools 
in the Marathwada and therefore one Mr. Charless Stewart 
Naidu was appointed as special officer for keeping watch on 
the departmental employees. 

Mr. Jackson the collector of Nasik was shot by Anant 
Lakshman Kanere, a student of the Arts School of Aurang¬ 
abad and a member of a Secret Society established at Nasik. 
Anant Kanere was escorted to Nasik by two fellow students 
Kashinath Hari Ankushkar and Dattatraya Pandurang 
Joshi. These two young men wanted to run away from Nasik 
after the murder but they were arrested at the Railway Sta¬ 
tion. The statements of these two young men gave a clue 
to discover the ramifications and membership of the secret 
.society in the Hyderabad State. 

The names revealed by D.P. Joshi and Kashinath Hari 
Ankushkar were all true and those persons were individually 
approached and their statements were noted. Among these 
young men there were some who belonged to British India 
and had escaped from Nasik and other parts to conceal them¬ 
selves in the Nizam’s territory and remained with their rela¬ 
tives. And others were bona-fide mulkies who had been ins¬ 
pired by the outsiders. There were others who were mulkies 
but had been receiving education and inspiration in British 
India and they had returned after their education or leaving 
their education to carry on this patriotic propaganda. All 
these persons had to suffer punishment and harassment in 
some form or other. The members of this society took a secret 
oath and generally a single person alone was given the oath 
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which would be administered also by a single person. There¬ 
fore, those who were initiated would not know each txtiier. 
The interest of the Grovt. was in tracing out all the automatic 
revolvers sent by Sawarkar from England. Only one could 
be traced out of the twenty. The fear was that if they couW 
not be traced many more murders would take place. 

Dattatraya Pandurang Joshi was a resident of Pimpri 
and stayed at Aurangabad with his younger brother and 
mother. D. P. Joshi was a classmate of Gangaram Rup- 
chand Marwadi and knew Gangaram and Anant Lakshman 
Kanere since 5 years. Gangaram and Anant Kanere studied 
in the Arts SchooL Anant had no relatives in Aurangabad. 
Kashinath Ankushkar also came from Pimpri. Gangaram 
Marwadi seems to have been the ringleader of the whole 
party. He used to administer oaths to everybody singly 
and separately. There was closest friendship between Gan¬ 
garam Mid Anant. The object of the secret society was to 
make the country independent, to get rid of the foreign yoke 
and to undergo all risks for that. 

The names of the persons who were said to be involved 
in the Secret Society as members were as follows:— 

(1) Dattatray Dinkar Abhyankar. 

(2) Bhaskar Abaji Rasal. 

(3) Damodar Narayan Joshi. 

(4) Vithal Gopal. 

(5) Bhagwan Krishna Bhoomkar. 

(6) Tukaram Dalwalla. 

(7) Dattopant. 

(8) Mohan Shesha Rao Potdar. 

(9) Prabhidcar Bhogle. 

(10) Bheem Rao Sonar. 

(11) Dattatraya Nagesh Bharaswac&ar. 

(12) Umaji Shinde. 

(13) Dattatraya Govind Kale. 

(14) Balwant Sakharam Dingre. 

(15) Vaijanath Bhogle. 
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Tlie Statement of D. P. Joshi is interesting and it is sum¬ 
marized below:— 

“ I was kept aloof for some time but when oaths were 
being administered by Gangaram to every one, I suspected 
something and so one day I was asked to take oath. The 
main thing in the oath was to be prepared to do anything 
and never to reveal secrets. The secret society required 
money and the means of collecting mon^ were thefts and 
dacoities. After a little time one Ganu Vaidya came from 
Nasik and took away Anant Kanere with him. This I came 
to know because Anant asked for some money deposited with 
me. But Anant did not go that day and waited for a letter 
from Vaidya Gwu of jfasik. Anant Kanere wanted to keep 
many things concealed from Gangaram. Anant had a load¬ 
ed pistol with cartridges. He wanted' to murder the Col¬ 
lector. One day he received a telegram that his brother was 
ill. He left Aurangabad with his revolver and did not allow 
Gangaram to accompany him. Anant had been practising 
shooting. 

After the departure of Anant I received a letter from 
Ganu Viudya who was given to imderstand by me that 
Anant had not been at Aurangabad. I had also received 
letters from Anant. After a fortnight Anant came to Aur¬ 
angabad. Anant had got six half siae and six small size 
photos of his. Anant told me that he had been to his brother 
who was shocked to see a revolver with him. The brother 
dissuaded Anant from his resolution but Anant warned him 
to mind his way. The activities of Ganu mid Anant were 
watched by some detectives but it seems they escaped their 
vigilance. After Anant’s return from Aurai^bad a da- 
coity was being planned at Pimpri, but this was to be j|;iven 
up on account of insufficient arms. After this Kashinaffi 
and Bhagawan went to Hyderabad and hTtnii^t a formula 
for making bdmbs. It was writteri in ISnglsh itnd Bal- 
bodh. Ganu, Gangaram, myself and Anant discus^’ the 
question as to who should be asked id go- tOf Ptn ikid learn 
the process of making bombs. We txhud not get SKiybody. 

A few days later a man name D^pande came from 
Nasik. He was anxious to have pistols macb by s(»nebody 
in Aurangabad or Beed. Hestipwde wd it was so diffi¬ 
cult to get them in England. G^u tiohar jfiron-^ith) 
said he could hot itthke them. At ubuld be 

made. This Beshfiaiide 'Was aibout to atifrt Hbt* w asft ■^hen 
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1 could leam that the Collector of Nasik was transferred 
and farewell meeting was arranged for him. A drama was 
to be performed by the Kirloskar Dramatic Company. If 
this Collector was not murdered at Nasik such opportimi- 
ties may not have come again. Later it was settled that 
Anant Kanere and I also should go to Nasik. All of us 
reached Nasik, Kashinath, Anant and myself. Ganu Vaid- 
ya had been there to receive us. We went to Ganu Vaidya’s 
house. Anant was not with us. We went for a walk in the 
evening. There were many young men who came and 
talked to Ganu secretly. When we returned home, a 
young man came to Ganu and said every thing was done. 
The Collector was murdered. Some pistols and cartridges 
they had were to be concealed. Ganu said he would make 
arrangements to see that we could escape from Nasik. When 
we went to the train it had left. Myself and Kashinath 
were suspected by a constable and were taken to Nasik city. 

Gangaram was the person who administered oaths to 
persons. This oath taking ceremony had some significance. 
They were bound by secrecy. 

(1) Tukaram Dalwalla was the son of Manu Lall 
and lived in Shah Ganj. He owned a grain shop. He was 
interested in gymnastics. An oath was administered to him. 

(2) Dattatrya Dinkar Abhyankar was the brother- 
in-law of Vaijanath Bhogle; Abhyankar’s sister was married 
to him. The oath was administered by Gangaram to 
Abhyankar. 

(8) Dattatrya Nagesh of Dawnimohalla. His 
father was a teacher in the Arts School. He did not take 
part in Baithaks but the oath was administered to him 
by Gangaram. 

(4) Damodar Narayan Joshi. He stayed with 
Tavagaonkar. The oath was administered to him by 
Gangaram. 

(5) Bhaskar Abaji Rasal, son of the Station Master 
at Satona, stayed in Haje Saheb’s Wada in the Shaligram. 
The oath was administered to him. This enthusiast was al¬ 
ways prepared to do some work or other. 

(6) Vithal Gopal stays near the Gulmandi Houz. 
Gangaram gave him the oath. 

(7) Prabhakar Bhogle, Assistant Master at the 
Faithan Middle School. He was a very smart person. 
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Gangaram administered the oath to him but he was to be 
persuaded by Dattoo Abhyankar and Kashinath Mohan 
Pottdar to stay opposite to the Vithoba temple at Auran¬ 
gabad. He was clerk in the Nizam’s Post Office. It is not 
known who gave him the oath. Umaji Shinde of Pimpri 
and Narayan of Limpri were also included in this secret 
society. There was one more person Baboo of Sari and 
yet another named Guru Gajaba. Some of the other names 
that appear and reappear in the statements of all the mem¬ 
bers of the Secret Society are those of Damodar Barve, 
Tukaram Dalwalla, Sadashiv Vishwanath Bapat, Pralhad 
Balwant Kale (under arrest at Nasik) Damodar Chintaman 
Bhogle, at Chader Ghat High School, Dattatrya Vaidya, 
Teacher at Nanded. Vinayak Tikhe was a very important 
person connected with the formula of bomb-making. 

Raghunath Chintaman Ambdeker is also a very interest¬ 
ing figure. His imcle was Govind Mahadeo Sathe, a goods 
clerk at Tandur, and came from Nasik to stay with Sathe 
because his mother was no more. Raghunath stayed at 
Secunderabad to study at the Technical School of Seth 
Ramgopal. Raghunath and Waman Dhondu Punde ad¬ 
ministered the oath to Dharmalingayya, a son of Chetty liv¬ 
ing in Tandur. Raghunath lived with Vasudeo Dhondo Dik- 
shit, a clerk in the Agents’ Office, N.S. Railway, Secunder¬ 
abad. Political consciousness came to him at Malegaon. 
At Nasik he read good papers the life of Mazzini and that 
of Garibaldi, the Marathi novel ‘ Usshakal ’ the history of 
the Mutiny of 1857 and the History of Japan. Such read¬ 
ing fired him with the ambition of becoming a patriot. 
Shankar Ramchandra became his class-mate in 1908. Both 
S. R. Soman and R. C. Ambedkar talked about the libera¬ 
tion of the country on the banks of the Godavari. Soman 
persuaded Raghunath to become a member of an association 
founded for freeing the country. An oath was administered 
with the picture of Ramdas in front of him. There other 
names of the members of the association were disclosed to 
Raghunath. They were Ganesh Balaji Vaidya, Balkrishna 
Janardhan Vaidya and Purushottam Dandekar. They paid 
a rupee per year and wanted to purchase arms to kill the 
Europeans who did injustice to the motherland. They prac¬ 
tised shooting with air guns. Raghunath was told there 
was a store of arms at Panchawati but it was not shown to 
Raghunath. While leaving Nasik Soman showed a nickle- 
plated revolver and dagger to Raghunatli and asked him to 
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collect such things and send them to him to Nasik. Raghu- 
n&th was asked to increase membership of the association by 
finding good , young men. Haghimath was asked to pur¬ 
chase acids which were useful in preparing bombs. I will 
recount from memory the acids noted on the paper which were 
given to him:—(1) Picric acid, (2) Alcoholic acid, (3) Sul- 
{diur, (4) Mercury, (5) Potash, (6) Sulphuric of Carbon, 
(7) Nitric acid, (8) Hydrochloric acid and (9) and (10) 
were powders the names of which I do not remember, cypher 
was used by them for writing letters to each other. Soman 
enquired the price of Buck shots. On account of Soman’s 
pressure Ra^^tonath enquired the whereabouts of the arms- 
shop of Bandu Sadashiv Kimbahune. Baghunath was 
asked to commit thefts, sell the stolen articles to a gold¬ 
smith pointed out by him from Nasik and send arms to 
Nasik. One Ganu Jog, a signaller, had sent four revolvers. 
Raghimath was told that a signaller had sent four revol¬ 
vers. Raghunath was also tohl that one Baboo, who stayed 
in the Residency Bazars, purchased arms and Raghunath 
was asked to see him. Dinkar Raghunath Sadekar of Re¬ 
gimental Bazar knew Babu and also Namdeo D. Deokar 
knew Babu. Bandu Sadashiv Kimbahune said tliat two 
revolvers were sent by him to Poona in a pillow. 

Mahadeo Rao Joshi’s house at Secunderabad was search¬ 
ed when V. D. Dikshit asked him whether he was a member 
of the Association. He adnutted that he was but promised 
to give up the association (19-1-1910), 

Sham Rao, Malhar Rao Deshmukh’s (Jahagirdar and 
Manasabdar’s, house was searched. He had taken an oath 
but did not keept it. Balkrishna Rao, clerk in the Revenue 
Secretariat, Hanmant Damodar Barve and Govind Bhas- 
kar Brave contractor,—their houses were also searched. 

Hanumanth Pamodar of Bijapur stayed with Govind 
Rao Kale B.A., Inspector of Schools, Medak. The house 
of this gentleman was searched. 

B. A. V’adav Rao was Head Drawing Master at the 
Industrial School in Aurangabad. He was dismissed and 
his appeal was not favourably considered. The charge on 
him was that he showed indifference to Mr. Harris, Inspec¬ 
tor of Arts School, on the day on which the murder of Jack- 
scHi took place. He had entertained Kashinath t}» associate 
of Kanere for a long time. There were musical parties and 
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{^ysicatl exercise at the house of one Mr. Sadashiv, a well- 
lo^ Maratha. Yadav used to take part and attend those 
functions. Yadav Rao must have been in sympathy with 
the activities of this group and he moved very intimately 
with them. He deserved to be punished with dismissal. He 
yras given salary for three months and gratuity. 

Kashinath Balakrishna Padhye, Superintendent of 
the Industrial School, Nizamabad was also dismissed. 

There are references to show that Yadavrao,.Bhogle, 

Katagare and Kale were dismissed. K. B. Padhye was a 
staunch supporter of the Swadeshi movement. He had some 
connection with a revolver case at Poona. The Bombay 
Police considered him a dangerous fellow and hence he was 
removed from service. Three months’ salary and gratuity 
were given. 

Narhar Trimbak Gharpure, Ex-Assistant Commissioner 
Settlement, Sarfe-e-Khas, was drawing Rs. 200 per month. 
He was a staunch supporter of the Swadeshi movement. He 
was the guardian of Dinkar Narayan Patwardhan. He was 
discovered to be connected with one Shivajee who was in¬ 
volved in subversive activities. A police report was received 
against him and he had to lose his service. 

Balakrishna Hari Ankushkar and Narayan Hari An- 
kushkar were brothers of Kashinath Hari Ankushkar, the 
aocomplioe of Kanere. These two persons, Govemmept 
servants, (the latter was a probationer), were dismissed. 

Ratan Lall of Aurangabad was kept under vigilance 
for a very long time. 

Sohoni was the Superintendent of the Industrial school 
at Aurangabad. He was transferred as a Translator to the 
of the Director, Public Instruction, from Aurang¬ 
abad. The allegation against Sohoni was that a non-mul^ 
student under him had committed the crime at Nasik. The 
names of Kale and Sohoni were noted by the Police as early 
as 1899. 

After the attempt on Jackson’s life, for the first time, 
HI S«^rtember 1909 a communication from the Punjab Police 
had come to the effect that a party in Hyderabad State ttas 
manpf^turing arms and imwting thm into British ter¬ 
ritory. In the list of names Dr. Elbe, legal practitkmer at 
25 
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Aurangabad, Gopal Krishna, Assistant Conservator of 
forest, Kale, Inspector of Schools, and Sohoni, Superin¬ 
tendent Technical School had appeared. This Sohcaii 
(Shankar Govind Sohoni) was removed from service. 

Anant Lakshman Kanere was the son of Lakshman 
Kanere and came from a village named Aini in Ratnagiri 
district. A cousin of his was employed at Barsi road as a 
time-keeper. His uncle was Govind Barve a P.W.D. con¬ 
tractor. Kanere was a student of the Government High 
School from 1st Amardad 1312 Fasli (7th Jime 1903). He 
took draAving lessons in the Industrial School He passed 
the first grade drawing test. On 7th Ardibehest 1318 Fasli 
(11th Marcli 1909) Anant Avas admitted as a student in the 
Industrial School by Uttam Chand Manvadi. He was a 
very intelligent lad but took little interest in manual trail¬ 
ing. His attendance Avas irregrular. He got a small scholar¬ 
ship. But he dressed Avell. His mathematical instruments 
and drawing appliances were very superior to all. He some¬ 
times lived Avith Gangaram Marwacli. Gangaram was not 
admitted to the school, so he opened a Marathi School in 
Sarafa Lane. At the time of the death of Lokmanya Tilak, 
Gangaram had organized a meeting of the boys and asked 
them to demand a holiday. Anant had few friends and he 
spoke little and ahvays lived in a detached group. 

Once a party of students was taken to Khuldabad and 
Ellora to copy the sculptures there. But Anant evaded to 
join the party for reason of health. On the 17th of Bah- 
man (20th December) Anant was present in the school. 
But on the 18th (21st December he was seen at Manmad 
station and before 20th Bahman (23rd December) the 
murder of Jackson had taken place. 

During the.se days a man by name Mokashi conducted 
a Yogic school at Aurangabad. There were strange reports 
about this man. A watch was kept by the police on 1^. 
He taught Avrestling, Lathi and Indian club drill and scrnie 
system of holding of breath so that even after being hanged 
one would not die. Mokashi came from Amaravati. It was 
rumoured that Mokashi’s school had branches at Tuljapur 
and other places. ” * 

Further correspondoioe and extracts in the subject are 
reproduced below;— 

1. Fwm Files presenred io the Home Departoient, (H.B..H> tlw 
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“ Camp Aurangabad, 
81st January 1910. 
To 

Nawab Nizmat Jung Bahadur, M.A., LL.B., 

Secretary to Government, Police, etc., Depts., 

H.H. the Nizam’s Government. 

Report submitted under special powers given by H.H. the 
Nizam, in his Firman dated. 

My dear Nizamat Jung, 

1 have the honour to forward this report for such action 
as His Excellency thinks fit to suggest to His Highness. 
If this sort of thing is to be nipped in the bud the action 
must be prompt and of such a nature as to act as a warning 
to others. 1 beg that these papers do not go into your ojQioe, 
and that they be submitted through Mr. Faridoonji to His 
Excellency with your opinion. 

As you are fully aware Mr. Jackson, the Collector of 
Nasik, was murdered on the 21st December, whilst entering 
a theatre. He was shot by Anant Laxuman Kanere, a stu¬ 
dent of the Arts School of Aurangabad and a memter of a 
Secret Society, a branch of the Nasik one formed at Aurang¬ 
abad by one Gangaram Marwadi whose statement has 
already been submitted to His Excellency. Anant Laxuman 
Kanere was escorted to Nasik by two fellow students, viz., 
Kashinath Hari Ankushkar and Dattatraya Pandurang 
Joshi. No sooner was Anant arrested than the Nasik Police 
searched for, and succeeded in arresting his 2 companions 
above-mentioned before they could leave Nasik Station. 
From the statement of these two students the Nasik Police 
unravelled what turns out to be a series of Secret Societies 
affiliated with the Savarker Society of Nasik. Savarker, the 
head of the Nasik Society, and brother of Savarker of India 
House Fune who is supposed to have instigated the murder 
of Sir Curzon WyUie has been transported for life, and it 
was to avenge this sentence that Anant and his party decid¬ 
ed to nmrder Mr< Jackson, the Magistrate who conunitted 
Savai^er to the Sessions. Mr. Kenney, the Sessions Judge, 
gave hto'life. 

So far the statements of Easlunath Hari Ankushker and 
I)attiiti^a Pandurang Joshi have been found to be most: 
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correct in every way and I must say that I was most favour¬ 
ably impressed with the straight forward way that they gave 
their evidence to me yesterday at Nasik. They never gavi 
hearsay evidence as their own but always said “ I beard so 
and so this of course is in keeping with the rules of the 
Secret Society. From their statements you will see that tte 
following persons of Aurangabad are said to have taken the 
oatli of allegiance to the Secret Society. 

It is absolutely impossible to get the statements of any 
person outside the society to corroborate their statements. 
It is also impossible to get 2 members of a Secret Society to 
swear to one fact as eye-witnesses because strict sec^cy 
was observed, and one member was not necessarily present 
when the oath was administered to the other, hence what we 
chiefly have to reply on is the uncorroborated statements of 
accomplices but there is the fact that over and over again 
both to the British Police, to the Magistrate, to my superin¬ 
tendent, and to me made the same statements, and the infor¬ 
mation given has always turned out to be true. It was on 
their original statements that the original houses were 
searched and many incriminating documents found such as 
in Tikhe’s house for instance, and therefore I have every 
reason to believe that they are speaking the truth and that 
the persons mentioned by them have taken the oath, and I 
consider that it is dangerous to allow th«n at large. Anant 
took the oath so did Kashinath and Dattatraya and all 9 
with others of Nasik are in for murder. What is to prevent 
these other members from doing likewise, if not now, in the 
near than far off future? 

I have visited Nasik and spoken to many of the prisoners, 
some 50 in number. Each and every one seems proud of 
what he has done, and of the part he has taken in the,general 
cause for what they are pleased to call the independehee of 
their coimtry. 

l^at it is a dangerous and far reaching organizatioh is 
proved by the fact of the murder and that no less than 20 
automatic pistols were s^t out from England Iw ‘SavarkeF 
of the India House Fame for the use of these Societies, all 
but one have been recovered and most of these on the state¬ 
ments of one man who told against the other. The finding 
of the pistols of course corroborated the statements, ju^ aa 
in the case of Kashinath regarding Tikhe having the 



formula which was found exactly where he said it would 
be found in Tikhe’s house. 

The persons then who are implicated in taking the oath 
are as follows, and do not include the names of those under 
arrest at Nasik:— 

1. Dattatraya Dinker Abhyanker, 

2. Damodar Narain Joshi, 

8. Bhasker Abaji Rasal, 

4. Vithal Gk)pal, 

5. Bhagwant Krishna Bhoomker, was also acquaint¬ 
ed with Tikhe, 

6. Tukaram Dalwalla, 

7. Datto Pant in the Arts School, 2nd grade, 

8. Mohan of Daoni Mohalla now in the Post Office, 
Hingoli as post master, and 

9. Prabhaker Bhogle a school-master of Paithan 
Middle School, a rank Swadeshist and a recent student in 
the Aurangabad High School. 

To most of these men Gangaram is said to have adminis¬ 
tered the oath. He naturally denies it but then he would of 
course, it is part and parcel of the vows of the Society not 
to divulge the secrets of one of the other. (See Gangaram’s 
statement in full with Mr. Faridoonji. It is too long to copy 
again. Most of these oaths were given in Shrawan or 4% 
months ago. The first attempt on Mr. Jackson’s life was in 
September last. Anant went but his courage failed him, 
and he returned unsuccessful). 

You will see from Dattatraya Pandurang Joshi’s state- 
m^t that he mentioned the above names as men who had 
taken the oath. In Kashuiath’s statement made to me on 
oath he mentioned the following;— 

1. Dattatraya Dinkar Aldiyanker, 

2. Damodar Narain Joshi, 

8. Bhgwant Krishna Bhoomker, 

, 4 . Bbadt e r Abaji Rasal, 
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5. Bheem Rao Sonar, i i 

6. Mohan Seslia Rao Potdar, the Post Master at 
Hingoli, also No. 8 in the above statement, 

7. Tukaram Dalwalla, 

8. Dattatraya Nagesh Bharaswadker, 

9. Prabhaker Kashinath Bhogle, Sdhool Master of 
Paithan, and formerly a student of the High School and 
companion. 

10. Vithal Gopal and, 

11. Umaji Shinde. 

Nos. 5, 8 and 11 are in addition to those mentioned by 
Dattatraya and it is quite possible that Dattdt!fd.ya did not 
know that they had taken the oath. This petailiarity has 
been found in all the statements. 

1 may mention that 1 have questioned all these men and 
they naturally deny it. One night, however, Bhpomker ad¬ 
mitted to me that he had taken the oath but the next morn¬ 
ing when I proceeded to take down his statement he denied 
it and said it was an oath to be true to Kashinath, but 1 am 
convinced that he did take the oath, he it was who accompa¬ 
nied Kashinath to Hj^derabad to meet Tikhe, who is well 
known and a sworn member of Savarker Gang, and in whose 
possession the Bomb formula was found. Kashinath met 
him at his brother’s house in Hyderabad. 

Personally I am of opinion that every one of them did 
take the oath, and had not Anant precipitated matters, and 
waited for more combined action, that instead of one murder, 
there would have been more like 20. You can hardly realist 
the ramifications of these Societies till you go into the whole, 
thing as I have done but as the Nasik Case is Svh JwSice, 
I do not feel justified in asking for and quoting the evid^ce 
against each man all of whom are associated for the purpose 
of overthrowing the British Rule,—some are charged for 
murder, others for conspiracy. 

I dare say you saw in the papers the other day that Ins¬ 
pector Alum who was assassinated in the High Court at 
Calcutta gave it as his opinion that 10,000 such Se(»et So¬ 
cieties existed all over India. 

Whether it is advisable to allow such pemns against 
whom there is reason to believe that they were members of 
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ft Society to remain at large is not for me to decide as of 
course I may be biassed but I feel bound to say that you can¬ 
not treat this as an ordinary case and you should consider 
this serious matter very carefully when forwarding it with 
your opinion to His Excellency for His Highness ’ Com¬ 
mands. I personally am convinced that the oath was ad¬ 
ministered to these men. 

No amoimt of further enquiry will ever divulge more 
secrets or produce more evidence against these men» and a 
careful perusal of Gangaram’s statement will show you how 
carefully these students read and embibed seditious literature, 
and how determined they were when the time came. 

I am forwarding to you several statements of each man 
taken before the Police, and before the Magistrate and be¬ 
fore me, and you must remember that I took the statements 
with the object of finding out who had taken the oath where¬ 
as the Ma^strate of Nasik knew* nothing about this, hence 
asked no questions. The first statement to the Police on the 
24th December 1909 of Dattatraya is to my mind the most 
important and reliable of all, as it was on this that the whole 
case was unravelled. Each member seems to have made a 
clean breast of it as soon as he was arrested and implicated 
his associate or associates. Had Anant committed suicide 
as he was intended to do, we should still have been in dark 
and the other members would have been unknown to the 
Police, and free to work their wicked will. 

To lock up the boys as I have suggested to Mr. Fari- 
doonji in a letter on the subject, and continue their educa¬ 
tion is in my opinion to do them a good turn in the end, let 
tiiem forget the past and begin a new life but prompt action 
is necessary to act as warning to others, and I venture to 
predict it will put a stop to further activity here. 

Xp make it easy for you I have made notes wherever 
possible and advisable. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) A. C.Hankin.” 

Prom the records available, information regarding per¬ 
sons alleged to have been connected with this conspiracy and 

action taken by the Government against them is given 
below:— 

In connection with Jackson’s murder conspiracy the 
leases of Sham Eao Halhar Rao Deshnukhi a jagirdar. 
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(2) Balkrishna Rao clerk in the Revenue Secretariat, (3) 
Hanmanth Damodar Barve, resident of Chaderghat, (5) 
Govind Bhasker Barve, (6) Kushan Ali, the resident of 
Nampalli, (7) Waman Rao, the resident of Gowiiguda, 
(8) Hari Govind Tikhey were watched in the city of Hyder¬ 
abad. Yadav Rao, Headmaster, Industrial School, Aurang^ 
abad was dismissecl as a result of the enquiry. He appealed 
against the sentence, the charge against him could be gleaned 
from the report of INIr. Haris, Inspector of Arts & Industrial 
School, given below:— 

File No. 72 of 1319 F. 

Record Section No. 149. 

Subject :—Regarding Appeal by B. A. Yadav Rao, 
Head Drawing Master, Industrial School, 
Aurangabad. 

The file contains papers relating to the appeal of Shri 
B. A. Yadavrao, Drawing Master, Industrial School, 
Aurangabad. In file No. 25 mention has been made of the 
dismissal of Shri Yadav Rao in connection with the murder 
of Mr. Jackson, Collector of Nasik. The appeal mentions 
the fact that Shri B. A. Yadav Rao received the order No. 8 
dated 26th January 1910 from the Inspector of Arts and 
Industrial School in pursuance of Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion’s Camp letter No. 15 dated 26-1-1910 to the efiFect “it 
is not considered desirable to retain your services any further 
and I am directed to relieve you of your duties and to give 
you notice that your services are no longer required by the 
State.” The appeal had' been sent by Yadav from Bombay 
dated 27th June 1910. It is addressed to the Secretary, 
Judicial, Police and General Departments. Tlie endorse 
ment of the Home Department is to find out from the Direct 
tor of Public Instruction the reason for the dismissal. The 
file also contains a D.O. letter No. 15/30/2, dated Shehrewar 
1319 F. marked confidential from the Director of Publtc Ins¬ 
truction to the Secretary to Judicial, Police and General De¬ 
partment. It is in reply to D.O. letter No. 426, dated 8rd 
Shehrewar 1819 F. addressed by the Secretary, Judicial, 
Police and General Department. The D.O. states that 
Shri B. Anantrao Yadav at the time of his dismissi^l was 
Head Drawing teacher at the Industrial School, Aurang¬ 
abad. In the detailed report submitted in connectioii with 
Anant Laxman Kanere, the assasin of Mr. Jackson, Col¬ 
lector of Nasik, Mr. Harris, Inspector of Arts arid Indus¬ 
trial Schools made the following obs^ations regarding Shri 
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Anant Laxman Kanere. “The news of the assassination of 
Mr. Jackson, Collector Nasik, spread' in Aurangabad on 20th 
Behman sometime in the afternoon. The local police went 
to the Industrial School at 4 O’clock which was closed on 
account of Bakrid. Mr. Yadav Rao, First Assistant and 
Head Drawing Teacher was called for in view of the fact 
that the Superintendent of the School had gone to Bombay 
during holidays with my permission. The police demanded 
the register of the School and I am given to understand that 
Mr. Yadav refused to submit the Register on the groxmd 
that he was not formally given the charge of the School and 
its papers by the Superintendent of the School. When the 
Inspector of Police insisted on the production of the register 
he however showed it to him. Shri Yadav Rao knew well 
that I (Mr. Harris) was camping at Aurangabad on that 
day. He never informed me of this fact nor did he send a 
messenger conveying this news. Apparently he believed 
tliat he had done his duty. He sent an ordinary telegram to 
Bombay to the address of the Superintendent of the School. 
He is now putting a lame excuse to the effect that as his 
immediate boss was not present on the spot he could not 
know what to do nor did he feel the necessity to inform me 
(Mr. Harris) of all these facts. He presumed that I had 
left Aurangabad during the Christmas holidays.” Mr. Har¬ 
ris, further writes: “ The behaviour of Mr. Yadav Rao parti¬ 
cularly deserved your attention. I would have suspended 
him but for the fact that the Hyderabad Police or the British 
Police could make further investigations among the school 
staff.” He further writes “ I am aware of the fact that 
Kasinath, an associate of Kanere, (the assassin) was for a 
long time with Mr. Yadavrao at his residence and he went 
away from there only two months ago.” Mr. Harris in the 
course of his report mentions.’ I place the fact that the 
Police had strong suspicion regarding Sadasivrao, a well-to- 
do Mahratta at whose place it is ajleged music and physical 
exercise parties were held and recently Mr. Yadav Rao parti¬ 
cipated in these functions.” It further states, “In the light 
of these facts it is but inevitable to say that to a great extent 
not only Yadavrao was aware of these facts but he had great 
sympathy for them. He was mixing up with the suspects 
so intimately as if they belonged to one group. On the 
receipt of information of such a serious news, he could not 
have delayed the matter even for a minute. But he in the 
first instance, refused to assist the police and on their in¬ 
sistence somehow produced the Register. He should have 

26 
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had the knowledge of the presence of Mr. Harris at Aurang- 
al)ad. In A'iew of the fact that lie did not furnish him any in¬ 
formation INlr. Harris could not take any steps in the matter, 
'lliis behaviour of Mr. Yadairao could not he interpreted 
merely as an act of indilference or inexperience, iu view of 
the fact that he ivas not so simple one and expcrienecsl as not 
to understand the implications of this incident. He has thus 
made an attempt to bring disrepute to the Deiiartnient of 
Education. But by the grace of Cod and the glory of His 
Highness, he could no! succeed in his attempt. His behavi¬ 
our, therefore, jiroves the fact that he deserved commen¬ 
surate })unishment and the dismissal oi’der served on him is 
in my opinion (jiiite a])propriate.” 

The appeal was rejected and Sri Vadav Bao lost his 
service. Sri I’adh.ye, .Superintetalcnt of the Industrial 
School. Xizamahad. ivas also dismissed. He appealed for 
his reinstatement. The Director of I’uhlie Instruction to 
whom a reference was made reiterates; -- 

“ The petition ivas submitted to the (io\crnmenl by Shri 
K. B. Padhye. ret]uesting for his reinstatement and ])leading 
his innocence. The (JovernmenI diinandcd a rt:port from 
tlie Director of Public Instruclioji. Through D.O. Xo. 121-0 
dated 1st Amardad B115> F.. the Director of I’ublic Instnic- 
tiuji justified his action in disinissijig .Mr. Padhye. He state<l 
that iMessrs. Vadhav Kao, Dharak, Bhoglc, Kalgare and 
Kale had l)een dismissed on the cursory in\estigation carried 
out by the De})artmcnls of hldueaiion and the I’olice. X'o 
action was taken to collect delaile<l information about these 
persons. Whatever these Departments gathered investiga¬ 
tion became a cause of action. The Director of Public In¬ 
struction reiterated that the camduct of iMr. Padhye was 
doubtful. He ivas transferred from Aur.angabad with the 
idea to change the environment and make him improve his 
conduct. But later on, it proved that his strong convictions 
could not l>e changed. He dormantly' carried out his activi¬ 
ties. He was invoked in activities most ohjeetionahle. In 
this connection reference is made to the Swadeshi .Movement 
at Aurangabad where a store was oper)ed and the Director 
in his report says that iMr. Padhye has a dominating part in 
this activity. He was a staunch friend of Mr. Kale. Mr. 
Paghe, Deputy Superintendent of Ptdice, British India, 
Criminal Invest igation Department, had informed Mr. Har¬ 
ris, Inspector of the Art and Industrial School, that he was 
in possession of many more facts regarding Mr. Padhye. 
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According to him, he was involvqd in the case of the revolvet 
and the result of the Police investigation proved that Shri 
Padhye was in the forefront in this crime. .The Directon 
further says tliat, in consultation witli Mr. Hank in, he felt 
that there was no other course open to luju than to dismiss 
Shri I’adhye in order to create necessary fear among other 
memhers of the staff in the DeparUnent of Education.”^ 

Mr. Harris rc])orted about Padhye stating that he had a 
strong suspicion about Mr. Padhye in connection with the 
Poona Revolver Case. During the time of the tiieeting held 
at Aurangabad, he had obtained leave with a view to pro¬ 
ceeding to Rombay, but stayed away at Aiirangabad till the 
meeting ended. Mr. Harris recorded that he had completed 
the ])roceedings of ibe ease of M r. Padhye by KUb December 
and he casually came to know that Mr. Padhye was at 
Aurangal)ad when tlie meeting was held in llie Temple. For 
detailed infonnaiion he ])ro])osed to get it from the l.C.P. 
He further stated that ]\ir. Paghe, Deputy Superintendent, 
Criminal Investigation Department, (^o^ernment of India, 
had informed that he was fully convinced of his rebellious 
activities. .Mr. Ihighe was aske<l to furnish the information 
on this subject. .Mr. Paghe, Superintendent to the Deputy 
Director of Criminal Intelligence, stated. 

“ \Vilb reference to your memo Xo. Thb;}, dated the 
28tli THtiino about K. R. Padhye, I have the honour to sub¬ 
mit that during my impiiries of Xasik eases of iVurangabad 
an<l Hyd('r;iba(l it has transpired that K. B. Padhye was a 
staunch .Swadeshi, had kept or had su])])ortcd Swadeshi shops 
at Hyderabad and also at Nizambad and that he was sup¬ 
porting students like Hanmant Damodar Degaonkar, who 
had doubtful characters. 1 made no special inc]uiries about 
Padhye, and I did not visit Nizajuabad. I do not know 
Padhye personally. From the enquiries made 1 think he Avas 
a supporter of Swadeshi movement.” 

IMr. Padhye’s aj)peal was rejected. 

Sri Xarhar Trimbak Gharpure, ex-Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner, Survey and Settlement in the Sarf-e-Khas, had taken 
part in the Swadeshi iMovement. This was reported by the 
Political Secretaiy to the Home Secretary. The Resident 
had also informed that he was an extremist Avith the result 
that Si'i Xarhar Trimbak Gharpure AA^as expelled from the 
State. 

1. Flic No. 75 of 131<) Fasli* Hoitie Secretariat (ILE.H. the Nizam Govern¬ 
ment). 



Balkrishna Hari Ankushkar, a clerk in the Revenue, 
and Narayan, serving in the Court of Wards, were the bro¬ 
thers of Kashinath Ankushkar involved in ‘the murder of 
Jackson’ case. They were dismissed and expelled from the 
State. 

Mr. Sohoni was the Superintendent of the Technical 
School, Aurangabad. Anant Kanhere was the student of 
that School. Mr. Sohoni was transferred from Aurangabad 
to the office of the Director of Public Instruction. The 
Inspector-General of Police had the following to say about 
Sohoni:— 


“ Confidential 


My dear Faridoon, 


Camp Parbhani, 26th February 
1910. 


Re. the correspondence reganling Mr. Sohoni, as I told 
you verbally, and showed you personally, I prepared a list 
of suspicious Brahmins in 1890, 11 years ago, of the Aur¬ 
angabad District. In that list I had the names of Mr. Sohoni 
and Kale, Inspector of Schools. 

On the 7th September 1909 about the time of the first 
attempt on Mr. Jackson’s life I received a Confidential 
letter from the Assistant to the Deputy Inspector, C. I. D., 
Punjab, in which he said: 

‘ I am desired to forwanl for your information a copy 
of a report made by a Sub-Inspector of Police, Rohtak 
District, regarding the manufacture and export of arms in 
Hyderabad.’ 

The report runs as follows: ‘ Sub-Inspector 2nd grade 
Bahadurgarah, P.S., Rohtak District, reported to me today 
that he has “learnt through a reliable source that a party 
of men residing ” in Hyderabad State Deccan some of whom 
are in the employ of the “ States Government are manu¬ 
facturing arms, and exporting them into British Territory, 
i.e., Poona and another district” (‘the name of which he 
could not give me but would do so later.’) 

“( 1 ) . 

'(2) Dr. Kibye Mahratha Hindu, Private Practi- 
tioneer, Aurangab^ City.” 




m 

W ote :—On enquiries made by me I traced one gun sold by 

this man to a Mussalman for Rs. 100— 
A. C. Hankin.’ 

(8) Gopal Krishna, Assistant Conservator of 

Forests, 

(4) Mr. Kale, m.a., Mahratha Hindu, Inspector of 

Schools, Aurangabad Division. 

(5) Mr. Sohoni Maratha, Hindu Headmaster, 

Technical School, Aurangabad. 

( 6 ) . 

(7) . 

( 8 ) . 

(9) . 

I had enquiries made but so far have failed to trace any 
other arms. We have Dr. Siraj-ul-Bhisan’s statement to you 
against Sohoni’s honesty. In fact he had to go to Bombay 
to make enquiries. Nawab Nizamath Jung can vouch for 
the State of the Orphanage Accounts in this man’s time. I 
give you that for such action as you deem fit. 

I have already told you that I reported the extraordinary 
conduct of the Nasik Police in not searching Sohoni’s house 
and all of a suddden abandoning the idea. Had the search 
taken place I personally am convinced that much damaging 
evidence would have been forthcoming. I am having further 
enquiries made. 

I would suggest your sending for Mr. Habib-ud-din, 
privately and asking him his opinion of Mr. Sohoni’s 
accounts. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) A. C. Hankin.”^ 

After his transfer to the Director of Public Instruction’s 
Office, Mr. Sohoni was removed from service. 

About Mr. Mokashi who ran a Physical Gymnasium in 
Aurangabad the following is from Mr. Harris, Inspector of 
the Art and Industrial Sdhool, Aurangabad’s report:— 

“There is an Aurangabad a man called MohasM, I 
regret that I did not note his other and probably full name. 


1 File No. S8 of 1819 Fasli, Home SecteUilat (H.E.H. The Nium's Govera- 
mcDt). 








There are many strange reports current about him and he is 
doubtless being watched by the Police. 

It is certain tliat a number of scholars in the Jndustrial 
School and High School have been attending this man’s 
so-called athletic courses. The Superintendent, Industrial 
School, has done his utmost to discontinue the attendance 
of his ])upils at these classes. At present only three or four 
senior Industrial School boys visit this man for instruction. 

There is no doubt that he and his assistants teach wrest¬ 
ling, lathi, Indian club drill and some system of holding the 
fweath (said to be an infallildc preventive from hanging). 
The teaching is due to singing often a song embodying Tilak’s 
last Avords in the Bombay High Court, and called “ Sree 
jNlitra Mala ” being a])j)arently a great ra\'(turitc. It is em¬ 
bodied in a little pamphlet, “ Srcc Mitra Samaj ” of which 
I am trying to secure a copy. It was, till recently, available 
in the bazaars here. This man called his room the “ Xational 
Athletic School ” or “ Rashtriya IMuIla Sabha.” Us name 
was altered last year to “Datta Mulla Shala” (God of 
strength’s school). Mokashi lived for some little lime in 
the Ram Mandir, and then rented a ])lace in .lohri Para. He 
is a resident of Khomgaum Ooniaroti, and was at one time a 
GoATrmnent servant there. Religious teaching is given, and 
lectures upon political matters, and the past and hoped-for 
future of the Mahratti race arc, it is said, often delivered. 
Great stress seems to be laid upon the Shivajee Cult and the 
example of Shivajee is held up to all as the great goal for 
imitation. T am of opinion that this place .should be closed 
and IMoka.shi (Avho by the Avay does not ap[)car to have 
the })hysic|ue of an athlete, and Avho sets up to be; a Brahina- 
ehari) .should be dejawted or called on to leave the Domi¬ 
nions forthwith. 

It has been whispered that a considerable number of 
persmis, including one or Uvo teachers in Schools Avere, late 
on the night of the murder, in one of the temples, taking 
part for several hours in a .special ceremony, although the 
day does not seem to be one for particular aiid prolonged 
pujas. 

There is also rumour of branches of certain Nasik Asso¬ 
ciations which are in special force at Tuljapur near O.sman- 
abad and it is said that Nasik, Sholapur and Poona Brahmins 
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have been frequently of late holding meltings and delivering 
lectures, etc., in the temple there.”^ 

The report submitted by Dr. Syed Siraj-ul-IIasan, the 
Director of Public Instruction, is based on the report of 
Mr. Harris:— 


“ There is an Urdu report as well forwarded by Dr. Syed 
Siraj-ul-Ilasan, Director of Public Instruction. The Report 
is based on the information given by Mr. Harris in the 
Confidential note cited above. The Director mentions in 
liis report that he received great assistance from the reports 
sent by the Police and the action taken against the employees 
of his Department was mainly based on the report sent by 
tbe Police. He ordered the Inspector of the Art and Indus¬ 
trial Scliool to remove from service Yadav Rao, Head Di-aw- 
ing Teacher, Industrial and Technical School, Aurangabad, 
and Rarve, Superintcrjdent, Industrial School, Xi/amabad, 
and Daltatray, Servant, Industrial School, Xizamabad. On 
the same day the Director sent a letter to Ihe Divisional 
Inspector of Schools, Aurangabad, saying that Shri Rhogle, 
Teacher, Rhir, and Shri Khadware, First Assistant, Rhir 
School, be dismissed forthwith and tbe statements for gratui¬ 
ty or pension, as the case may be, for which they were enti¬ 
tled. be forwarded. On the same day he addressed a letter to 
the Divisional Inspector of Schools, Gulbarga Division 
ordering the dismissal of K. G. Kale, r.a., Headmaster, 
Middle School, Raichur, and asking for his pension state¬ 
ments. These were the persons about Avhose conduct the 
Police had reason to doubt. In addition to the removal of 
these persons, the Director refers to the fact that, as a mea¬ 
sure of policy, certain other persons were removed from 
Aurangabad although there was no Police rej)ort against 
them. For example, Shri Sohoni, Superintendent, Indus¬ 
trial School, Aurangabad, vvas removed from this jdace. 
The Director of Public Instruction says that the behaviour 
of Shri Sohoni although was above suspicion, he thought it 
advisable to remove him from that place. Tlie report also 
refers to the fact that Mr. Harris, Inspector of the Art and 
Industn'al School and the Divisional Inspector of Schools, 
Aurangabad, had been asketl to furnish a list of such persons 
studying at various Schools at Aurangabad, who were sus¬ 
pected of having doubtful character. Tire report mentions 
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that, according to the view of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, the boys studying in the schools could be divided into 
two categories: Those who were not the subjects of his 
Highness, their ancestors have nothing to do with Hyder¬ 
abad. In his opinion such boys were to be relegated from the 
schools, immediately on the slightest doubt arising as to their 
conduct and they were also to be sent out of the Dominions 
immediately, failing which they would prove more harmful 
than when they were studying at the schools. 

The second category consisted of the students, whose 
ancestors and forefathers belonged to the Hyderabad State. 
The Director took pride in the fact that till now none of the 
subjects of His Highness indulged in rebellious activities. 
Such ideas were common among the British subjects. It 
was, therefore, not proper to form immediately any adverse 
opinion about the original subjects of the Hyderabad State. 
May be some persons residing on the borders might be 
found wanting in the sense of loyalty. It was, therefore, not 
proper to remove such boys from the schools. Their re¬ 
moval from the Government schools would result in their 
admission into the private institutions which were not under 
the control of the Government. They would deteriorate 
further. They may be kept in Aurangabad, if they were the 
students of the Industrial School at Aurangab^ and an 
opportunity might be given for improvement under able 
teachers of hona fide conduct. If the students pertain to the 
schools other than the Industrial School, they could be shift¬ 
ed to the Schools in the same taluk and a separate Boarding 
House be opened, particularly for such students in order to 
improve their conduct.”^ 

As a result the Nizam issued the following Firman in 
February, 1910, as.follows:— 

“ The opinion expressed by you, through Arzdasht, 
dated 24th Moharrum 1328 H., regarding taking into cus¬ 
tody or expelling the ill-wishers of the Governments or the 
rebels of the Governments and the method of taking the evi¬ 
dence from the informants, is approved. 

The result of such a course will be that any person would 
be deprived of his freedom without giving him an opportuni¬ 
ty for defence. It is, therefore, necessary; as far as possi¬ 
ble, caution is exercised so that no innocent person is pun- 
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ished on hearsay evidence. When people know that persons 
accused of sedition would be punished without judi¬ 
cial enqmry, they would try to get their opponents arrested by 
giving lalse information. It is, therefore, necessary that ade¬ 
quate care is taken in examining the secret information sup¬ 
plied. It will be difficult to punish a person on the basis of 
oral or unaffirmed evidence. It should not be deemed that 
on cursory report any person would be expelled or he would 
be kept under custody.” 

Vinayak Govind Tikhe was also expelled from the State. 
The following letter which bears on the subject was sent by 
Naw'ab Faridoon Jung to Major A. B. Minchin of the Resi¬ 
dency :— 

“ Kindly refer to your letter No. 830 of the 14th of 
October 1912 to the address of the Nawab Faridoon Jung 
Bahadur, explaining why it has been decided to expel Vina¬ 
yak Govind Tikhe from the Residency Bazars, and request¬ 
ing that the orders of His Highness the Nizam may be 
obtained' for Tikhe’s deportation from these Dominions. 

The matter was duly submitted to His Highness who 
has been pleased to direct that the same procedure should be 
adopted in this case, as was followed on the occasion of the 
deportation of Mr. Datto Pant Tuljapurkar, b.a., i..l.b., 
in 1908. 

On receipt of an intimation from you to the effect that 
Vinayak Govind Tikhe has been expelled from the Residency 
Bazars I shall at once issue the necessary orders prohibiting 
his residing anywhere within His Highness’ Dominions, 

The letter addressed by Major A. B. Minchin to Nawab 
Faridoon Jung reads as follows:— 

“ I am desired to address you regarding one Vinaj^ak 
Govind Tikhe, who was arrested and sentenced to 2 years’ 
imprisonment for complicity in the Nasik conspiracy case. 

2. Mr. Jackson was murdered on the evening of the 
21st December 1909. Amongst others arrested in this con¬ 
nection was one Kashinath Ankushkar, who stated that one 
Vinayak Govind Tikhe had in his possession a formula for 
making bombs and that this formula was kept between the 
leaves of a book of poems by Ram Das, which book in its turn 
was under lock and key. The house of the suspect was in 
tr(K)p Bazar near the bank of Bengal and belonged to 

27 
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Raja Bhagwan Das, who also owns a house in the Hyder¬ 
abad City (Karawan Sahu), where Vinayak Govind Tikhe 
with his brother Hari Grovind Tikhe load previously been 
living, the family having only recently settled in the Resi¬ 
dency Bazars. The house was searched with the usual 
formalities, and the bomb formula and the book of poems 
found exactly as described in the information received. 

3. The following were also found in the. 


Residency Bazars:— 

• (i) A leaflet containing poems about . (ii) 

Receipt for Rs. 10 from the Bank.Vinayak 

^ Govind Tikhe, on the back of which.in Balbodh 

Mahratti, binding the person taking.himself to the 


cause of his country’s independence, bearing the signature 
of Ganesh Damodar Savarkar of Nasik in Mahratti, and of 
Vinayak Govind Tikhe in English; and (iii) a letter written 
by Kashinath to Vinayak Govind Tikhe in symbolical 
language which was believed to refer to the purchase of arms 
ancl a dacoity planned by 9 persons in Aurangabad. 

4. V. G. Tikhe was arrested at Devalgaon where 2 
swords and a pistol were found, and also several books and 
pa|>ers, on the back of one of which was a prescription ap¬ 
parently for making bombs. A further search of the houses 
of Vinayak Govind Tikhe and Ambadas, his brother-in-law, 
led to the discovery, among other things, of two books show¬ 
ing how' explosive can be made, and redlead 67 tolas, a 
cocoanut shell, sulphur 6% tolas, brass shavings 23 tolas and 
one metallic stone. 

5. The man was arrested under Act VI of 1908, since 
in the preparation of bombs the filings of any metal, prefer¬ 
ably brass, form an essential feature. The accused’s expla¬ 
nation that they were intended to be melted down to make 
idols and that the cocoanut was for snuff was considered 
imsatisfactory. The possession of the ingredients, together 
with the fact that he had a formula and also literature on 
the subject, formed very strong evidence that he was study¬ 
ing and experimenting in the manufacture of bombs. 
Further it was admitted that Vinayak Govind Tikhe gave 
a Mahratti translation of the bomb formula to Kashinath 
w'hen the latter visited Hyderabad. He also asked Kashi¬ 
nath to let him know the result of the dacoity, expressing 
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his desire to help ^ far as possible. The evidence was suffl- 
cient to justify his being charged under Act VI of 1908, 

.afforded strong proof that this connection 

with the.was more than nominal and that his case 

...124-A of the Indian Penal Code 

.. • Vinayak Govind Tikhe was sent up with the 

.in the N^ik Conspiracy Case, and was sentenced 

.; • • • years’ impisonment. He has been recently 

released from Jail and is now at Hyderabad, where he is 
staying with his brother Hari Govind Tikhe in Raja Bhag- 
wan Das’s bungalow in the Residency Bazars, where a num¬ 
ber of medical students also reside. This man’s association 
with the students is likely to lie productive of harm, and it has 
been decided to expel him from the Residency Bazars. 


7. It is understood that Vinayak Govind Tikhe is not 
a Hyderabad subject, and the Resident is sure that His 
Highness’s Govermnent will agree that it is not desirable 
that a person with such a record should reside in the State. 
The Resident will be glad therefore if you will kindly obtain 
the Nizam’s orders for the man’s deportation from His 
Higlmess’s Dominion. ” 


An Arzdasht was submitted to His Highness for the ex¬ 
pulsion of Vinayak Govind Tikhe and the Firman was issu¬ 
ed, stating that the procedure adopted in the case of the ex¬ 
pulsion of Datto Pant Tuljapurkar would be adopted on the 
receipt of the information regarding the explosion of Shri 
Vinayak Govind Tikhe from the Residency area. The Resi¬ 
dency accordingly informed the Government of Hyderabad 
stating that the formal orders would be issued on the 14th 
November 1912 for the expulsion of Vinayak Govind Tikhe 
from the Residency Bazars. On receipt of this information, 
the Political Secretary to the Nizam’s Government addressed 
a letter to the Secretary to Government, Judicial and Police 
Departments on 13th November 1912, asking him to issue 
necessary orders in the matter to the City and the District 
Police, prohibiting the stay of Shri Vinayak Govind Tikhe 
anywhere in His Higliness’s Dominions, on his expulsion 
from the ^sidency Bazars. 

Asa result of Jackson’s murder a strict watch was kept 
on the educational institutions like the Nutan Vidyala in 
Gulbarga and the Middle School in Osmanabad. The fol¬ 
lowing is from the report on these two schools submitted in 
1910 to the Education Department. 









“ The report on the Nutan Vidyalaya contains points 
of some important information. It says “ the School has a 
Committee of Mana^ment under the guidance of several 
Hindu gentlemen, tlie principal supporters of which are 
local Brahmin Pleaders. The chief among them, is one Mr. 
Vithal Kao, who had the co-operation of one Mr. Keshav 
Rao, one of the Vakils of Hyderabad, along with that of 
Messrs. Gopal Rao and Giri l^o.” 

It should be remembered that Mr. Keshav Rao named 
above once got into troubles with the Residency here, which 
had addressed to His Highness’s Government for his deporta¬ 
tion, owing to the active part he took in connection with the 
subscriptions collected for the Tilak Defence Fund. 

Outwardly the JManagement has not given an atom of 
suspicion to the public to think that they were under the 
political need of opening the School purely for the education 
of JMarathi boys, but one may be led to infer this from the 
fact that the School came into existence immediately after 
Mr. B, G. Tilak was convicted and sentenced by the High 
Court, Bombay, for his seditious writings in his paper 
Kesari. It is also left to be considered what motives have 
guided the Management to open the School of their own in 
the heart of Bralunapur where there is a Government School 
in the vicinity of a distance of a mile from the School. It 
is noteworthy that the principal members of the Manage¬ 
ment of the School are Marathi Bralunins, who, I heard, 
are of Tilak sympathisers and might have been carried away 
by the spirit of bitter antagonism to adopt a definite attitude 
towards the Imperial Government in favour of their co¬ 
religionists and start their own School. But it is very diffi¬ 
cult for any visitor to form an opinion for the simple reason 
that the Members in charge of the Institution are men of 
tact, skill and wisdom and are capable of challenging any 
one who may suspect their motives. 

The report on Government Middle School, Osmanabad, 
also contains some hints of political life of Osmanabad. It 
says that besides Government Schools, there are four private 
schools for Hindus and one for Mahammadans, with a toUd 
strength of, roughly speaking, 300. Apart from these, the 
Postmaster, Imperial Post Office, Osmanabad, has, under 
his tuition, a batch of 10 or 12 Hindu boys. This, I think, 
is against the Postal Rules, which deserves some action by 
the Postmaster-General, Bombay. While the matters 



stood in that way, I heard that there is in contemplation a 
movement under the guidance of some Hindu eitizens of 
the town, the chief among whom was one Mr. Wal Chand, a 
Guzrathi worth Rs. 8 to 4 lakhs. He opened an English 
School for Hindu and Muhammadan boys on the same lines 
as are adopted by the members of the Nutan Vidyashala at 
Gulbarga. If his attempt to open it has been defeated, it 
was due to the Mohanunadans, both officials and non-officials, 
who have declined to co-operate with liim in his movement. 
Further, this has deterred him from what he intended to 
do. He has secured a Hindu teacher from Bombay, a 
Matriculate, on Rs. 80 a month and has made a beginning 
by opening a small school of 10 to 12 boys. 

The reason for the existence of so many private Schools 
in Osmanabad, is, I was made to believe, that the Hindus 
did not like the curriculum and they wanted reading, writ¬ 
ing ajul a little arithmetic to suit their requirements in Bazar 
accounts while the Muhammadans complained that there is 
no Quaran-Shariff reading in the Government Schools. In 
order to suit the requirements of Mohammadans the present 
Headmaster, Mr. Nawabuddin has introduced into our 
Schools a very slight change in the curriculum by adding 

.to the studies in the IVIiddle Schools. Regarding 

the seditious activities indulged in both by the teachers and 
the pupils, the recent events at Aurangabad and Tuljapur 
have a good deal to say what has occurred at Aurangabad 
has travelled to Osmanabad and what has been done by the 
District Superintendent of Police at Tuljapur in connec¬ 
tion with the objectionable newspapers, which he had secured 
from the Headmaster of Tuljapur Government INIiddle 
School, must have created sufficient and terrible fear in the 
minds of the Hindu teachers and pupils. That some of the 
Hindu teachers might have sympathised with the sedition- 
mongers is quite possible, but there is not tangible proof at 
the present stage to substantiate this charge. All that one 
should do is to closely w'atch their actions and associations 
and at the same time taking particular care to give no room 
to the informants for suspicion to hide any information 

»>i 


Sri K. G. Kale, Headmaster, Middle School, Raichur, 
was dismissed in January 1910. This is what the Director 
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of Public Instruction and the Home Department of 
Hyderabad had to say about Mr. Kale’s activities in 1910. 
Tlie Director of Public Instruction’s report discusses*;— 

“ The conduct of Shri K. G. Kale and admits that 
Yadav Rao, Pathe, Dharab Bhogle, Katgare and Kale were 
dismissed on summary departmental enquiry and the reports 
received from the Police. Details were not pursued nor was 
it necessary in the circumstances. At Aurangabad, many 
students absented from the school to express their grief on 
the arrest of Mr. Tilak. Subsequently, pamphlets were 
distributed at Aurangabad for totally giving up the use of 
foreign goods. The Police in fact arrested a few boys. In 
all these activities, Mr. Kale did not behave as he was 
expected to. In Tilak’s case, Mr. Kale played the role of a 
witness at the court. The deposition given by him points out 
that he was not sincere in his role. During the course of two 
years, the I.G.P. had received numerous reports declaring 
Mr. Kale as a man of suspicious conduct. Mr. Kale had 
taught rebellious poem to one of his students, the subject- 
matter of which was so bad that it could produce an adverse 
effect on the loyalty of the subjects. The Home Secretariat 
note quotes that poem which was recited by Gangaram 
Marwadi during the course of his deposition in the Nasik 
case. Following are the lines:— 

“ To every man upon the earth. 

To every man upon the earth. 

Death cometh soon or late, 

Then how can man die better 
Than facing fearful otlds 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his Gods. 

The Home Department stated that such a man could not 
be retained as a Headmaster. The D. O. of the Director of 
Public Instruction further says that Mr. Kale always asso¬ 
ciated himself with the men of his commimity whose conduct 
was doubtful. He was a great friend of Mr. Pathe, who had 
been dismissed from his post as the Superintendent of the 
Industrial School, Nizamabad. Some of the students who 
were of suspicious conduct were his great friends and the 
Police had this information to the effect for a long time. He 
participated in the Swadeshi propaganda. He fbandally 
aided some of the Swadeshi stores. The brother of Dharab 
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v/as involved in tk l^asik case. He was slayins with 
Mr. Dbarab at Nizamabad before this incident of Naslc On 
the ^bandment of tbe Industrial School at Hyderabad 
Kasbinatb Ankushrao Hare, the accomplice in the Nasik 
case, along with other boys, came to Aurangabad. Kashinath 
Ankushrao Hare’s de^sition regarding Mr, Prabhaker 
O. Bhogle, the copy of which was sent to the Secretary, 
Judicial, Police and General Departments by Mr. Hankin, 
revealed that he had taken an oath of revolt. Having taken 
account of all these facts and with the concurrence of 
Mr. Hankin, Mr. Kale was dismissed along with other 
teachers of the department. This punishment was meted out 
to them in order to prevent further spread of rebellious 
ideas and also to provide a lesson to those who are still 
beginners and to avoid such activities. On this D. O. the 
Home Department held that it was not advisable to 
go against the decision of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. In view of the facts stated by him and on the 
analogy of other persons involved in this case, Mr. Kale 
could be given three months’ salary along with gratuity or 
pension to which he might be entitled. It was agreed to 
by the Government.” 

These were the repercussions of Jackson’s murder con¬ 
spiracy in the State of Hyderabad. The action taken by the 
Government against a number of employees and institutions 
clearly reveals the extent of the Swadeshi agitation in Hyder¬ 
abad following the sentence on Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar 
TUak. 



Chapteb XIII 


THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT AND ITS 
EFFECTS IN THE SOCIAL AND EDU¬ 
CATIONAL FIELDS 


In August 1911, the Nizam Mahboob Ali Kh^ died and 
was succeeded by Mir Osman Ali Khan. Soon after, 
the Prime Minister Maharaja Sir Ivishan Pershad Baliadur 
was replaced by Salar Jung III who worked for 2 years 
until liis resignation in 1914. The Swadeshi Movement 
continued attracting widespread sympathy in the State. It 
took various forms, such as lectures, processions, Bhajan 
Mandalis, associations, publication of literature eulogizing 
the lieroes of the national movement, the printing of pic¬ 
tures on various articles of daily use like dhoties, match¬ 
boxes, lockets and buttons. 


The rise and growth of the Swadeshi spirit can l)e gaug¬ 
ed from a report of the District Superintendent of Police, 
Parbhani, suWitted to the Government in tliis period which 
saj’’s, “ for the last one and a half years the national spirit 
was increasing amongst the Hindus and Bralunins. They 
are devoted to Swadeshi movement. In spite of the fear of 
the Police the spirit manifested itself now and then. Busi¬ 
nessmen collected funds in some name or other and levied 
what may be termed an unofficial, voluntary tax on their 
business turn-out which was used for national causes. These 
businessmen came under the influence of businessmen of 
Bombay and Poona. This consciousness amongst the busi¬ 
nessmen of Parbhani was created by Pandurang Sastry”. 

Following the visit of the propagandists and wide cir¬ 
culation of nationalist newspapers, consciousness amongst 
the educated classes seems to have reached a stage where its 
expression could no more be held under check. Since it was 
not possible under the existing circumstances for the edu¬ 
cated classes to organise political bodies or associations with 
pronounced political leadings, they started organizing lib¬ 
raries, social bodies and Bhajan Mandalies. In Mahboob- 
nagar, a Bhajan Mandali was started where weekly Bhajans 
used to be held. Quite a good number of government em¬ 
ployees were members of this Bhajan Mandali. It was 
said that the members of the Bhajan Mandali preached 
Swadeshim and the Government therefore took action 
against the Bhajan Mandali which was soon closed down, 
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Jn 1914 the Fiwt World War broke out, Ithadapmr 
Couftd effect m tbe country, 


m UVmv^ two Mte are typical of the action wind. 
*e Governm^t wm labng against the institutionrS 

S “ad«W o' 


( 1 ) 

(Copy of circular from the Office of the Political Sec¬ 
retary to Government and Private Secretary to Maharaja 
Peshkar, Madarulmaham of Nizam’s Government, dated 
20th November 1910, i.e„ 16th Dai 1320 P. By order of 
Maharaja Bahadur, Yameen-us-Saltanat, Madurai 
Maham.) 

" Secret 

Nawab Fareedun Jung Bahadur, c.i.e.. 

From 

Political and Private Secretary. 

All the Secretaries to Government, 

All the Subedars, 

All the Taluqdars. 

Soon after the starting of political movement in British 
India and the trend of the people to revolt against the British 
Government, the Nizam’s Government have issued different 
orders at different times to the heads of Departments re¬ 
questing therein to watch over the strangers and to expel 
ibe mischief-makers silently from the State. It was also 
requested to get acquainted with the activities of teachers 
and students, organizations, clubs, libraries, and secret so¬ 
cieties, and also to continue the common relations between 
the Hindus and the Muslims of the State. Only two Taluq¬ 
dars of Aurangabad and Parbhani have complied with these 
orders but the rest have not yet forwarded their reports. 
It appears that the officers have not paid any due attention 
in this regard. As the orders were issued to different officers 
at different times, it is likely that the other officers 
of ffie State have not been informed of the same. As such, 
a general circular addressed to all the heads of departments 
is being issued for necessary compliance. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter (Madaral Maham) has therefore passed the following 
orders after ocmapetent sanction of the Nizam;— 

(1) Cm «bp!»14 b§ .tskpn to prevent revolutionary 
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ideas from prevaiKng in the Districts and TaJuqs. Wher¬ 
ever the mischief-makers are found they may be che<^ed by 
the First Taluqdars, who are especially entrusted with tins 
work. The other subordinate officers deputed either in 
divisions or in taluks have no exemption from the above 
responsibility. So all the officers at headquarters and- on 
tour should help their Chief Officers of the districts in their 
work. The local officers should be in contact with the public 
and get acquainted with their ideas. If any excitement or 
misunderstanding is found between the Hindus and the 
Muslim, the officers should go personally to them and 
settle the matter forthwith. The Officers should always do 
their best to continue the friendship between the two com¬ 
munities. No differences should take root in them and 
disturb the peace and order of the place. 

(2) The local officers should specially see that no 
mischievous persons may get a footing to create the spirit 
of unrest in the country. The clubs, libraries, public schools, 
religious meetings, etc., should be well guarded for this 
purpose. They should also see as to how the collection of 
money made for the protection of cows, Mushti Fund, 
Ganesh Utsav, Dharam Fund, etc. (not existing before but 
started from last j'^ear) is being utilized by the people. The 
persons collecting money in the above form should always 
be supervised by the officers. 

(3) Every officer should do his best to incline the 
people of liis jurisdiction, both Hindus and Muslims, for the 
goodwill of the British and the Nizam’s Gk)vemment. If 
any mischief or rebellious action is found anywhere, it may 
rightly be corrected and the case reported to the superior 
officer. 


(4) The judicial officers should also keep in view the 
above orders and comply accordingly under their jurisdic¬ 
tion. Moreover, the behaviour of the pleaders should be 
observed in general. It is necessary because they are edu¬ 
cated and regarded with respect by the public for their 
profession. The people generally keep contact with plea¬ 
ders in their legal requirements. The pleaders are more or 
less having progressive ideas. So it is possible that the 
people being impressed with the ideas of these pleaders 
may prevail upon the common public to adopt them. So it is 
necessary that any pleader who may be found to keep re¬ 
volutionary ideas should be warned inunediately. If he does 
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not mend himself it may be reported to the higher authori¬ 
ses before taking any legal action against him. The 
Talukdars may also be kept informed of such cases every 
now and then. 

(5) It is essential for the head of the Educational 
Department to supervise the teachers through his subordi¬ 
nate officers, so that they may be free from seditious thoughts. 
Even if a teacher is found to possess such ideas they may 
not be allowed to prevail upon the students (who are ready 
to accept everything from their teacher without realising 
the good and bad effects), to imbibe such ideas. As such, 
the officers of the Education Department, i.e., from the 
Director of Public Instruction to the Inspector of Schools 
should always make tours for inspection. During their 
tour if any teacher is suspected to possess such ideas they 
should punish him after making necessary inquiry. They 
should also supervise the private schools of the State and 
see that the education given to students therein is not 
against the rules. The character and behaviour of the 
teachers working in them should also be judged. 

(6) The main responsibility of the Police is to main¬ 
tain peace and order in the country. In view of the present 
circumstances the Police should be careful and prompt in 
the discharge of duty. They should be watchful over the 
actions of mischievous persons. The various funds collect¬ 
ed recently for the protection of cows, Mushti Fund and 
Dharam Fund, etc., and utilisied freely by the people should 
also be controlled by the Police. If such funds are found 
to be utilized for some other purpose it may be reported 
to the authorities. The Police should keep an eye over the 
newcomers including Sadhus and religious men who enter 
into the State and propagate mischievous ideas among the 
people. Such cases should be reported to the head office 
immediately. 

The above mentioned points will give good results only 
when they are considered unanimously in action by all the 
officers of the Revenue, Judicial and Police Departments. 
These officers, whether at the headquarters or on tour, should 
allow the public to approacli them in their needs. They 
should ^have politely with the public and discharge their 
duties by winning their hearts. B^y adopting the above 
methods the ruler and the ruled will be united vdth the 
bonds of love and friendship. It will help to furnish in¬ 
formation regarding every part of the State and the ideas 
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of the people. Tin's thing is quite essential in carrying on 
the administration of the State on a sound basis. 


All the oflficers are therefore instructed to dispose of 
such cases confidentially without giving any publicity to them. 
The Prime Minister (Madarul Maham) is hopeful that all 
the officers will discharge their duties promptly with united 
efforts. As a consequence of this tlie mischievous persoite 
will not get any footing and the State will be free from their 
mischief. 


“ From 


(Sd.) Political and Private 
Secretary to the 
■ Nizam’s Government.”^ 


Nawab Faramoz Jung Bahadur, 
Subedar of Suba Gulshanabad, Medak. 


To 

The Secretary to Government, 

Home Department (Adalat, Police & Ecclesiastical 
Branch). 


Subject: Confiscation of property belonging to the 
temple of Mahboobnagar.. 


My place of halt along with the First Taluqdar of Mah¬ 
boobnagar district on 13th lOiurdad 1320 F. was at Vana- 
parthi. The acting First Taluqdar presented me yom* let¬ 
ter No. 825 of 11th Khurdad 1320 F. A detailed report re¬ 
garding the conditions asl saw at Mahboobnagar, and in 
view of the secret letters regarding the sedition received from 
the Office of my Political and Private Secretary, has already 
been forwarded to the Political and Private Secretary. A 
copy of the same is also sent to you for necessary actioni. 
From a perusal of this report it will be evident that the “ Bha- 
Jankoot ” has been originated and started by the Brahmj^ 
of Poona and Mysore. 

The people of our country were not accustomed to Ihie 
Bhajan centres, etc., since a long time. The persons respon¬ 
sible to incline the public towards this system are Mr. Krish- 
najee Ganesh, Assistant Director of Forest Department, 


1. fOB ffo. so of 1S20 Fasli, Home Secretariat (HJB.H. Tlie Niasm's 
GoyeThmeiit). 
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Mr.Sanna, mltivator o{ Pargi residing in Mysore, 
Mr. Chinna Kishtiah, Pleader and Mr. Sheshgir Rao, con¬ 
tractor of XdXCise Department, etc. A list of these persons 
has been attached to my report in English. 

I am confident to say, after making enquiries about the 
conditions of this place, that this system has been started only 
to sow the seed of sedition into the nature of the people of 
this country. The local officers have not so far paid any par¬ 
ticular attention in this matter. They did not take the 
trouble of going and inspecting the place. An outward ap- 
pear^ce shows that a Bhajan Centre has been started In a 
malgi in the bazar, without permission and against the Gov¬ 
ernment orders. It is a fact that every community among 
the Hindus worship a particular God according to their 
belief either in temples or in homes by keeping an idol. 
Hence the Bhajan Centre and the place of worship ojjened 
in a malgi of the bazar is not only against the Government 
orders, it is a creation of a new thing as well. So, in accor¬ 
dance with your Departments’s resolution No. 8/4/misc/ 
1818 F., dated 28rd Isfandar 1319 F., I being an officer of 
the Ecclesiastical Department of the Suba, have closed the 
Bhajan Centre and the place of worship through the Tab- 
sildar, till the receipt of final orders of the Government. 
Department of the Subba, have closed the Bhajan Centre 
and the place of worship through the Tahsildar, till the re¬ 
ceipt of final orders of ffie Gkwemment. 

As per circular No. 46 of 1311F. issued from the Revenue 
Secretariat a new place of worship cannot be started without 
permission of the Government. Accordingly, this place of 
worship in Mahboobnagar is a new one for which no sanction 
of the Gk)vemment has so far been obtained. No Talukdar 
has paid any attention so far to observe the above circulailv 
There se@ais a special reason for this that they wanted to 
favour Mr. Krishnajee Ganesh, Assistant Director of Forest* 
Mr. Jaganmohan Lai, Assistant Director of Revenue De- 
pasiment, was for some filme the president of tibis Conunit- 
tee. 

In the resolution Nh. 8/4, dated ^3rd Isfandar 1818 F. 
the Nizam has issued a Firman which reads as follows:—- 
’ “ If a person or a eommitoity performs a new reli¬ 

gious function publicly, at a place, which has not been dcmd 
so far anywhere in the Nizam’s Dominions and causes an- 
Ik^ance to the other community, it may be stopped by the 
Cmieers of the Ecdesiastioal Department, to maintain peaee 



and order, till competent sanction of Government is obtained 
from the Home Department. ” 

It is 88 years since the village of Mahboobnagar was po¬ 
pulated. Such new Centre of worship and Bhajan was 
never opened by the people of Mahboobnagar from the begin¬ 
ning of its population since the last 36% years. It is only 
for the last 1% years that this Centre of worship has been 
founded against the Government Circular due to the incite¬ 
ment of Mr. Krishnajee Ganesh, Assistant Director of 
Forest Department, Mr. Sharma, cultivator of Pargi Taluk, 
Mr. Chinna Kishtiah, Pleader, and Mr. Sheshgir Rao, Con¬ 
tractor, etc. I have given the details of their names in my 
report in Fnglish. The people of Mahboobngar who were 
not hitherto acquainted Avith such functions are noAV the 
second party in this case against the Nizam and the British 
Government. Mr. Krishnajee Ganesh, Assistant Director 
of the Forest Department is that person in Avhose house the 
Bhajan function was started for the first time. The photos of 
Tilak, etc., were also found in his house. It may be verified 
with the secret letter issued by the then first talukdar, 
Mohiuddin Ali Khan, to your Department under No. 18, 
dated 5th Ferwardi 1318 F. in spite of the existence of 
Bhajan—coot, worshipping centre, and the photos of 
Tilak, etc., the First Talukdar has praised Mr. Krishnajee 
Ganesh and reported about him as a good man. I don’t 
agree to this as I regard it to be useless. The First Talukdar 
has not given you a detailed report regarding the Bhajan 
centre and the centre of worship, but has concealed it for 
which he is responsible. In my opinion he should certainly 
be addressed for the same. 

In the resolution the Nizam has ordered that “there 
should be no religious house of any community at any place 
in the Dominions without obtaining permission as per the 
rules.” 

It is further added that “if any such case will be put up 
I shall take serious action against the responsible officers, 
without hearing any excuse from them ”. 

Keeping in view the above final orders I have informed 
the Government the detailed conditions and situation of 
the place. 

AU the officers as per my report, who acted against the 
Fiftnah, took part in the function, and concealed ffie events 
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should Vie\d T^spousWAe. Considerinff the situation of 
the pl.ee my «bni«e. i„ the City o^bed^ 
I mn of ommon that as a precautionary measuL no penZ- 
sion shoidd be given for this Bhajan Centre and the Centre 
01 iWorship. 


All the telegrams and applications were given by the 
public through Nawab Kareedun .Tung Bahadur and other 
oflftcers to the Central Departments side Mr. Krishnajee 
Ganesh, Assistant Director of the Forest Department, Mr. 
Chinna Kishtiah, Vakil, and Mr. Seshgir Rao, Contractor. 
These persons liave adopted this procedure for their own 
safeguard. 


I being the Chief Officer of the Ecclesiastical Department 
of the Suba, shall frame a case as per rules against those 
ring-leaders who have converted a rnalgi of a bazar into a 
new Centre Worship without permission and against the 
Firman and the Revenue Secretariat Circular No. 46 of 
1811 F., and shall give decision according to the above 
circular. 


A copy of the petition submitted to me by the people of 
Mahboobnagar together with a copy of the intimation served 
on them is sent herewith for your perusal. 


Copy forwarded in continuation of the English report 
No. 782, dated 8-4-1911 to:— 

1. The Political and Private Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment. 

2. The Secretary to Government, Revenue Depart¬ 
ment. 

8. Mr. A. C. Hanken, Director-General of District 

Police 

(Sd.) Subedar, 
Gulshanabad”. 

Similarly, another organization was started in the City 
of Hyderabad called “Fard Afroze” which openly undertook 
to open a swadeshi cloth shop and a sweetmeat shop and 
issued pamphlets appealing to the people to use only Swa¬ 
deshi articles. This association worked for seven years and 


1 File No. 88 of 1819 No®? Secretariat (H.Q.11. The Niswu'g 
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w to be dosed down nfter fte ro^er_rf Ja^n jt Nesaj, 
Libraries were started m thisjpenod at ?ar}>t)apj nujj 
other places of Maharastra, where and other 

nationalist papers used to come. These hh^w were 
invariably opened at places where there wm a Bntish Post 
Office, so that the papers from British India could be seen- 
red without attracting the attention of ^ local authori¬ 
ties. AJJ the same, the local authorities did come to m&pir of 
these activities and took action against the organisers. Simul¬ 
taneously with this, tlie educated people held meetings 
surreptitiously and discussed the Swadeshi movement. At 
Narayanpet in the Mahboobnagar district, at Khuldabad, 
and at Aurangabad such meetings were held, lectures were 
given and decisions were taken. These meetings were 
invariably organized by one or the other of Government ser¬ 
vants and in private residences. The Grovemment on 
knowing of this invariably, transferred the concerned 
employees to various places. 


The Swadeshi movement seems to have become very 
popular in the State inasmuch as articles with pictures of 
Tilak, Bipinchandrapal or other leaders, or articles with the 
legends “Wandemataram” and “use Swadeshi goo<ls” print¬ 
ed on them were freely and profusely imported into the 
market and put on sale. Dhoties) match-boxes, lockets, 
buttons and various other articles were sold and purchased 
in Hyderabad and other parts of the State. This placed the 
Government in an awkward position; while it could not 1^ 
an order put a stop to the import of these articles, it did not 
want them to be put on sale. It could officially do nothing 
about them because the firms manufacturing these articles 
located in British India and the Indian Government did not 
think it fit to prohibit the manufacture of such articles. Tlie 
Grovemment, therefore, issued orders to the Commissioner 
of Police, City of Hyderabad, to give oral warning to such 
mierchants and consumers. In spite of such warnings, arti¬ 
cles of the type mentioned above continued to be imported 
and put on sale. 

Simidtaneously with this, books dealing with nationalist 
aspirations and the Swadeshi movement were also imported 
and widely read by the people of Hyderabad. “Life of 
Tilak,” “Trial of Tilak” and books of this nature were 
brought into the State and circulated. The Government 
took a sterner action and proscribed them. The available 
list of proscribed books and pamphlets names at least 4K1 
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books and pamphlets prescribed by the Government. 
Kven so newspapers and magazines were also proscribed. 

In spite of these orders, books and newspapers were 
brought into the State surreptitiously. 

VoWowing the murder of Jackson and the series of in¬ 
vestigations and searches, the Government took action 
against half a dozen Govennnent employees who were 
either suspended or altogether dismissed from service It 
made the Government hyper-sensitive to any reference to 

kept on persons who had photos 
of lilU/k or other leaders in their houses. Tlie over-sensi- 
tiveness of the Government went to the extent of keeping 
watch over a lady named Tulsamma who happened to sing 
a song of Swadeshism on the occasion of Nagapanchami. 

This attitude of the Government created fear in the 
minds of the people who naturally and at least for purposes 
of appearance dissociated themselves from everything that 
had anything to do with Swadeshism. 

Quite naturally, the Government also became appre¬ 
hensive of the arrival of people from British India, who, 
when in Hyderabad, were harassed by the Police and 
w'atch was kept over them especially when they happened 
to be Bengalis or Maharastrians. In this connection, the 
Nizam issued Firmans to keep watch over the people coming 
from British India into the State and if they indulged in 
suspicious activities, to send them away quietly from the 
State. 

Even a man of the status of the Principal of City Col¬ 
lege, Calcutta, was inordinately harassed by the Police and 
watch was kept over him all through his sojourn in the City 
of Hyderabad. 

With the declaration of war in Europe in 1914, the 
conditions changed in Hyderabad and the spirit of Sw'ade- 
shism appears to have taken the shape of revelling over the 
early defeats of the British at the hands of the Germans. 
The Government took stern action against all those who 
made anti-British Propaganda in tliis period. 

The Balkan War in 1912 raised the feelings of the 
people in India, especially the Muslim Community. In 
Hyderabad MuUa Abdul Basith, son of MuUa Abdul 
29 
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Qayum, took a l^ing part in forming “ the Red CrescMit 
Society”. His associates were Mohamed Murtuza, the 
founder of the Hyderabad Educational Conference, Mr. 
Akbar Ali, the editor of the journal Sahifa, Mr. Mohamed 
Mazhar, Mr. Abdus Salam, Mr. Abdul Munim and 
Mr. Riazuddin Hasan Kaifl. Sympathy with the Turks 
became widespread throughout the country. Moulana 
Azad’s paper Al-HUal was also read with great interest 
in Hyderabad. The Red Crescent Society held a number 
of meetings in Hyderabad. Among the notable persons 
was Sufi Abdul Khadir. These meetings were held in 
mosques and in the compoimds of the houses of Mulla Abdul 
Basith, Mohamed Hussain Attaullah and Fiaz Ali. The 
Red Crescent Society raised subscriptions amountmg to 
more than a lakh of rupees and sent the amount to the 
Prime Minister of Turkey. Similar subscriptions were also 
raised for the Medical Mission to Turkey led by Dr. Ansari 
and remitted to the Mission. The newspaper sahifa took a 
leading part in collecting these subscriptions. 

Mr. Abdul Rahman Khan, ex-principal of the Osmania 
University Medical College in his autobiography My Life 
and Experiences (at page 144) states that at this time he 
met the Turkish Counsel in Bombay, Khalil Bey, who refer¬ 
red enthusiastically to the help given by Mulla Abdul 
Basith of Hyderabad. 

In the year 1915, Dr. Aghomath Chattopadhyaya died. 
He had retired from the Nizam College in 1907. His deatib 
removed a very strong figure from the public life of Hyder¬ 
abad. Ever since he came to Hyderabad in 1878 he was 
connected with all intellectual, social and political activities 
of the State. He drew round him scholars, politicians, 
literary writers and social reformers and inspir^ them to 
work with zeal in their respective fields. The contribution 
of Dr. Aghomath to the public awakening in Hyderabad 
is without a parallel. The note on the life of this great man 
sent by his daughter Smt. Mrinalini Chattopadhyaya is 
reproduced below:— 

‘‘Outstanding among the earliest pioneer fighters in 
the Indian struggle for freedom from foreign domination, 
stands the revered name of the Scientist-Philosopher- 
Scholar Dr. Aghomath Chattopadhyaya, the lather of the 
%ht for freedom in the Nizam’s Dominions/* 
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Dr. Aghomath was the first Indian student to obtain 
the Doctorate of Science (D.Se.) of a foreign University, 
having studied both in the Scottish University of Edinburgh 
and the German University of Bonn. He went abroad on 
a Gilchrist Scholarship and won further distinctions there 
as Baxter Physical Science Scholar and Hope Prizeman. To 
none of these awards, however, did he attach as much im¬ 
portance as to the Degree of Vidyaratna (Shivaganga) 
bestowed on him, years later, by Jagadguru Sankaracharya, 
for his great Sanskrit learning. (It is interesting to note 
here that he also knew French, German and Russian.) 

When the great statesman Salar Jung I, of Hyderabad, 
visited England in about 1877, he looked around for a young 
Indian of ability to take charge of Education in Hydera¬ 
bad, and to introduce English education into the State. The 
name of Dr. Aghomath was suggested to him as being 
just the man, and Sir Salar Jung, on his return to Hydera- 
l>ad, extended an invitation to him, which he accepted. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Aghornath had returned to Bengal, his 
home, where the first great social reformer of Bengal, Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, had initiated a powerful movement for 
the eradication of all social evils, in particular, for breaking 
the fetters of caste and othodoxy, then rampant in Bengal. 
Yoimg Bengalis, returning from across the seas, were 
ostracised by their families and were consequently forced 
to enter the Christian fold, where they were welcomed. 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s movement was to perpetuate 
Hinduism on a broad basis. Dr. Aghomath, along with 
other enlightened young Bengalis, plunged into this stmggle 
and played an active role in it. 

Fresh from this fight, «id full of enthusiasm. Dr. 
Aghomath arived in Hyderabad about 18T8, eager to 
tackle the problem of the educational needs of Hyderabad. 

Almost immediately, a school was established, where 
English was made the medium of instruction, according to 
the wishes of Sir Salar Jung. Soon after, a College, called 
the ^ Hydeiabad CdU^e ” was founded and affiliated to 
the Madras Univ^sity. I>. Al^math was its founder- 
principal. This ccffifige is stiH in ^istenoe, renamed “Nizam 
College”. 

Dr. Aghomath soon turned his atteption to the educa¬ 
tion' of girls and with the untiring help and efforts of his 
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wife, Shrimathi Varada Sundari Devi, and a couple of other 
enlightened women, opened a school for girls, the first of 
its &nd, in Nampalli. It is this small beginning that has 
now developed into the present well-established College for 
Women, affiliated to the Osmania University. Other girls’ 
schools sprang up rapidly and became very popular. 

Dr. Aghornath stressed the urgent need for the eman¬ 
cipation of our women, who were then deplorably back¬ 
ward. The intelligent co-operation of men and women, he 
said, was the only w'ay to achieve success in any sphere of 
work in the service of the country. He further strongly 
advocated the economic independence of women. He 
preached against ‘Child marriage’ and was greatly in favour 
of ‘ Widow Marriage ’. Public lectures on these topics were 
delivered by him from time to time. 

The new ‘ Hyderabad College ’ was flooded with j^oung 
men from the Christian Missionary Schools, which taught 
through the medium of English. Even after College hours, 
students flocked to the home of Dr. Aghornath Chatto- 
padhyaya, to sit at his feet and gain the full benefit of his 
learning and wisdom. Besides students, persons from 
various other walks of life, young and old, men and women, 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Parsees, rich and poor, 
gathered every day in what began to be called the “ Durbar 
of Dr. Aghornath ”. Here the seeds of friendship and 
brotherhood were sown and all distinction of caste, creed 
and religion completely disappeared. Dr. Aghornath and 
Shrimati Varada Sundari Devi kept an open house and 
extended their hospitality to all, without distinction. 

The atmosphere in the State was soon charged with 
partrotic fervour, resulting in the formation of an association 
called the Anjuntan-e-Ikwa/ririis-Safa (The Brotherhood 
Society) which met regularly, to discuss ways and means of 
tackling the social and political problems of the coimtry. 
Among the members of this Society were men of learning 
and status. 

About this period, the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Rail¬ 
way Company were making arrangements to extend the 
line in Beror, known as the “ Chanda Railway Project ”, for 
which the Company decided to float a loan in London. As 
public feeling was against a foreign loan, this Society orga¬ 
nized a meeting, with Dr. Aghornath as its chairman. At 
this meeting, which was largely attended a resolution was 
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unanimously passed, urging the Government not to coun¬ 
tenance a foreign loan but to raise the money locally. This 
resolution was submitted to the Government. High officials 
of the Government, whose interests would suffer if the 
resolutions were considered favourably, disapproved of it 
strongly. ^ They held Dr. Aghomath responsible for this and 
set up an intrigue against him. His patriotic activities were 
brought to the notice of the British Resident, as being 
‘ Anti-British ’ and they urged that he be deported. As 
a result of this. Dr. Aghornath was served with a Warrant of 
Arrest on the 19th of May 1883 and deported to Calcutta. 
His case was represented there to the Viceroy, who seeing 
that injustice was done, had the orders of deportation re¬ 
voked. Dr. Aghomath was asked to return to Hyderabad 
and the British Resident was recalled. The bureaucracy in 
Hyderabad, however, was still against him, so victimisa¬ 
tion continued. For six long years, Dr. Aghomath was not 
reinstated in his college, during which period his family 
sulfercd great privations. Finally, when he was approach¬ 
ed, the offer made to him was not that of Principal, but the 
Hea<l of the Science Department. It was only, on the 
repeated entreaties of his friends and well-wishers, that he 
was persuaded to accept this position. 

The Science Department was badly equipped, but all 
the Doctor’s many schemes for a modern and up-to-date 
laboratory, were deliberately ignored by the Government 
with a view to discredit him, remove him, and to replace him 
by an Englishman. In this, they succeeded; for when the 
Madras University Conunission of Inspection came round, 
they found an obviously ill-equipped department. As a 
result. Dr. Aghomath was retired on proportionate 
pension. 

Nothing daunted this remarkable man. He carried on, 
with greater zeal than ever, his work in eve^ aspect of the 
nation’s struggle for freedom. His optimism, his cheer- 
fulnesss and his keen sense of humour never failed him. 

Though an orthodox Bangali Brahmin by birth, his 
entire domestic staff was drawn from among the so-called 
depressed classes and to educate the adults and children 
of this community evening classes were held in his house. 
It was a great day when some of them rose to high official 
positions in the State. 
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To faeititate Tiiter<easte Marriages’, Dr. Aghomath 
moved the Government and introduced the Special Marri¬ 
age Act of 1872, already in vogue in British India. Some 
of his students and his own children took advantage of this 
Act. 

Active interest was taken by those who came under his 
influence in arranging lectures to encourage ‘ Widow 
Marriage and demanding the abolition of ‘ Child Marri¬ 
age ’. These lectiires were held at the Young Men’s Im¬ 
provement Society (founded in 1879) of which Dr. Aghor- 
nath was an early life-member ami Vice-President for ten 
years. 

The national consciousness and the mind of the public 
of Hyderabad were now so alive to the problems facing the 
country as a whole, that when in 1905, Bengal rose as one 
man to protest against the partition of Bengal, a mammoth 
meeting was organized by the Hyderabad public, in sympathy 
with Bengal. 

Dr. Aghomath continued his educational work side 
by side with this social and political activities. Student- 
teachers were trained to give demonstration lessons in their 
special subjects to classes which were well attended. Labora¬ 
tories were set up in the eompound of his house for experi¬ 
ments in Science. 

Though Dr. Aghomath was definite that the study of 
the English language was necessary and most important, he 
encouraged his students to practise their lessons in the 
mother-tongue. 

Great educationist that he undoubtedly was, he realised 
that the child has to receive its first instmction at the feet 
of the mother and, consequently, the mother-tongue had to 
be given the first place. 

To propagate this idea of instruction through the mother- 
tongue, Dr. Aghomath worked towards estaMishing at first 
an examining body called the ‘ Anjuman-i-Maoyar-ul- 
uloom.’ Examinations were held in afl Allege subjects and 
papers were set in Urdu, as this was the State Language. 
Stmmts from all over India, with Urdu m mother-tongue, 
appeared for these exaimiH^cmt and suecessfuf candidates 
were awarded eertifleates wlrfrfi {Moved useM to thran in 
obtaining posts. 



Unfortunatdly, for w&nt of funds snd lack of Govern¬ 
ment support, this venture was short-lived, though the seeds 
were sown for ‘instruction throu^ the mother-tongue’. 

Many years later, ttie Osmania University was establish¬ 
ed on the basis of the same principle. 

Dr. Aghomath, however, held that ultimately Hindi 
should be the national language. 

On the cultural side, his home regularly welcomed musi- 
(aans from North and South. Poets artists, dramatists, 
etc., found a patron in Dr. Aghornath, (both te and Shrimati 
Varada Sundari were Bengali poets). The Annual All- 
India Sanskrit Conferences were often held in the big com¬ 
pound of his house in Nizamshahi Road and were attended 
by learned Pandits. 

With his cosmic mind, this great man sought to tackle 
every problem that helped in the struggle for freedom. The 
country, to be sdf-sufficient, he said, must produce its own 
cloth—workers were sent out to the villages to give an im¬ 
petus to the Swadeshi Movement,—particularly Khadi, and 
to revive the dyeing silk industry. 

His was no narrow nationalism. Young men, French, 
Gmnan, Amienian, African, Burmese, stayed and studied 
in his house for months together. There was no European 
scholar, who passed through Hyderabad, who did not visit 
this learned man. Universal lurotherhood was the goal he 
set out to achieve. 

In such a home were his children Ixnm, and with so 
unique a background. Sarojini was his eldest daughter. 
Her naoQ^ is byword in every household, for she lived and 
died, faithfully serving her country to the kst 

The fearless revolutionary, Virendranath, was his ddest 
son. Founder of ‘ The League Against Imperialism ’ in 
Germany, he worked unceasingly for the overthrow of im¬ 
perialism. He inculcated in thousands of young Indians 
abroad the spirit of fight against the foreign domination of 
India. Hounded by British Imperialists, na exile from 
home, Tinendranath, in spite of gnsat laardships^ k^t thf 
flag %lQg, till his death m IddS, 
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His youngest son Harindranath has earned great fame 
as a poet—^playwright. His powerful national and revolu¬ 
tionary songs in Hindi and his social and political plays in 
English have, for the past thirty and more, inspired the 
youths of the country and exercised an abiding influence on 
them. 

All his other children have devoted their lives to edu¬ 
cational, social, cultural and political activities and with the 
advent of Independence, every member of his family—chil¬ 
dren and grand-children, are today contributing in his or her 
own sphere of activity, towards the stupendous task of 
nation-building.” 


The First Educationai. Conference and Further 
Progress in Education. 

Mohammed Murtuza’s efforts in the cause of education at 
last bore fruit and the First Hyderabad Educational Con¬ 
ference was held early in 1915. A contemporary account of 
the circumstances leading to this Conference is given below:— 

“ Early in 1915 a band of young graduates and en¬ 
thusiasts of the Dar-ul-Ulum Oriental College (most active 
among whom were Maulvis Mohammad Murtaza, Abdul 
Basit of Turkish Relief Fund fame, Mir Akbar Ali, editor 
and proprietor of the local Urdu Daily Sahifa ai.d Mirza 
Mohammed Beg, Talisildar, Revenue Department), with 
the co-operation of a number of energetic men in the edu¬ 
cational and public service, had organised a bold scheme, 
under the designation of the Hyderabad Educational Con¬ 
ference with a view to supplement the efforts of the Gov¬ 
ernment Educational Department to relieve the hardships of 
needy scholars, and spread education throughout the length 
and breadth of the Dominions. They took the intelligentsia 
of Hyderabad fully into their confidence. I was also invited 
to take part in this activity and I did so whole-heartedly. 
One of the most important objects of the Conference was 
to provide ends and means for imparting higher education 
in Arts, Science and Technical subjects through Urdu, the 
Court and popular language of the Dominions. Maulvi 
Mohammad Murtuza’s untiring devotion won for him the 
Secretaryship of the Conference. Mr. Akbar Nazar Ali 
Hydari was approached and he gladly entered into the spirit 
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of the movement. On 1st March 1915 the Conference held 
its first general meeting at the Town Hall. Mr. Hydari read 
his Presidential address in Urdu, giving expression to the 
feelings and wishes of the educated public of Hyderabad and 
suggesting useful methods of realising the objects aimed at. 
It was enthusiastically approved by the public in general. 
The resolutions passed by the Conference carried great 
weight and won the support oi the teachers and the taught 
and paved the way for the foundation of the Osmania 
University in due course. My speech on the importance of 
Science in modern education came off on the following day.” 

The Educational conference held its second session in 
1916 at Aurangabad, in 1917 at Hyderabad and also in 1918 
at Hyderabad and in 1919 at Latur. The conference did 
much work in spreading education and in pressing for the 
establisliment of a University and provide scholarships to 
the poor and needy students. It also drew the attention of 
the scholars towards the need for publishing scientific litera¬ 
ture in the Indian languages. 

It was as a result of tlie activities of the educational 
conference that the establishment of the Osmania Univer¬ 
sity was taken up by the Government. After the first public 
meeting of the Hyderabad Educational Conference, Mr. 
Akbar Hydari, then the Home Secretary, submitted a 
memorandum to the Nizam for the creation of a University 
in Hyderabad on modern fines making Urdu the medium 
of instruction and English, a compulsory second language. 
The Nizam sanctioned the scheme in 1918 through a Firman 
which constituted its charter. 

On 4th November 1917, a Sub-committee of local edu¬ 
cationists was held to frame the syllabus of studies for the 
University under contemplation. 

In March 1918, a Technical Terms Committee and a 
Translation Bureau had in the meanwhile started the work 
of translating important documents in Urdu. The First 
Matriculation Examination of the Osmania University was 
held in 1919. The University was inaugurated on 28th 
August 1919 in a rented building. The University was trans¬ 
ferred to the permanent building constructed at Adigmet in 
1984. 
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Thu$ the efforts of the educationists like Mr. Murtuasa 
•who were all along working for the establishment of a Univer¬ 
sity were crowned with success. 

Since its inception in 1910 the Osmania University has 
played a very important role in the political awakening of the 
State. Urdu was introduced in this University as the medium 
of instruction. These circumstances gave rise to the demand 
for the introduction of the regional languages in the educa¬ 
tional system of the State. 



CHAFEEa XIV 

ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS 

It has been remarked above that Sri Keshav Rao Korat- 
kar and Sri Waman Naik were during this period taking 
a prominent part in the public activities of the State. In 
the plague epidemic which became a recurring feature in 
Hyderabad in those days, the social services of these two 
leaders and those of institutions like the Ary a Samaj were 
very noticeable. They also used to take interest in the poli¬ 
tics of the ooimtry and were regularly visiting the sessions 
of the All-India National Congress. Their connections with 
educational institutions like the Vivek Vardhini High School 
and libraries like the Marathi Grantha Sangrahalaya have 
been referred to in the previous chapters. Interest in the 
social evils began to be widespread among the enlightened 
people of the commimity during this period. In 1913 the 
Humanitarian League’ was established with Rai Ral 
Mukund, a retired Judge of the High Court, as the Presi¬ 
dent and Lalji Meghji and Ganesh Mul as the Secretary 
and the Joint Secretary. Rai Bal Munkund was the pioneer 
of reform work among the Harijans in those days. The 
Humanitarian League was also joined by Sri Bhagya 
Reddy Varma who belonged to the Scheduled Caste and 
later developed into a social reformer. It was in these cir¬ 
cumstances that Sri Keshav Rao Koratkar and Sri Waman 
Naik conceived an idea of holding the Social Conferences 
under the auspices of the Hyderabad Social Service League 
which was established in the year 1915. Accordingly the 
First Social Conference was held at Kavanah in the dis¬ 
trict of Nanded in the year 1918 under the chairmanship 
of Sri Sadanand Maharaj. The Second Conference was 
held at Hudgaon in the Nanded district imder the chairman¬ 
ship of Sri Keshav Rao Koratkar in 1919. The third Con¬ 
ference was held at Nanded in the following year under the 
^airmanship of Sri WMnan Naik. The conference passed 
a number of resolutions such as plea for extensive primary 
education, greater attention to female education, opening 
of libraries in every taluk and welfare measures for the de¬ 
pressed cesses. These conferences succeeded in attracting 
the attention of both the Government and the educated 
classes to the need for measures for sodal reforms in the 
State. 


QlIX . 
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To Interest people in political refonns an association 
known as “ The Hyderabad State Reforms Association ” 
was established with Sri Keshav Rao Koratkar as the Vice- 
Chairman and Sri Raghavendra Rao Sharma as the Secre¬ 
tary. It was decided to hold a conference, under the auspices 
of the State Reforms Association in 1918 but this 
could not be done in view of Government refusal. The aims 
of the Hj'’derabad State Reforms Association were to bring 
out a political awakening in the State and fight for the 
political rights of the people. 

It was during this period that journals began to appear 
in Telugu and Marathi. The Nilgiri Patrika issued 
from Nalgonda and Telugu Patrika issued from the 
district of Warangal belonged to this period and they marked 
the begimiing of Telugu journalism in Hyderabad. The 
Marathi w'eekly The Nizam Vi jay a appeared in 1920 and 
during the last three decades has contributed greatly to the 
growth of public opinion in the State. 

The Congress Movement which was gaining ground in 
the rest of the country had its effect in llyderabad as well. 
A Congress Committee was formed in Hyderabad with Sri 
Wamati Naik as the President in 1918. The Montague- 
Chelinsford' Report published in 1918 was the subject of 
strong criticism throughout country. 

The subsequent events like the Rowlatt Acts and the 
Jalianwala Bagh tragedy created a profound effect 
throughout the country. Added to this was the Khilafat 
Agitation. Hyderabad too witnessed the effects of the 
Congress Movement and the Khilafat straggle. A reference 
will be made to these in the following chapter. 

In 1919 the administration in Hyderabad underwent a 
structural change. On 17th November 1919, the old 
Cabinet Council was dissolved and the administration of 
the State was entrusted by the Nizam to an Executive 
Council with a President. The nature of the change will be 
apparent from the inaugural speech made by the Nizam 
on that day instituting the Executive Council:— 

“ This Durbar has been convened to mark an event of 
very great moment in the history of my Dominions. As 
you are all probably aware the original form of Govern¬ 
ment in this country was a pure autocracy assisted by a 
Prime Minister. It is a matter of history, how, with a f^w 
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honourable exceptions, the Prime Ministers of the past 
steadily pursued the policy of undermining the authority of 
the Nizams under whom they served and to whom they 
owed allegiance as subjects and servants. The State 
Archives are replete with evidence of such transgressions 
resulting in friction and the destruction of administrative 
efficiency so largely detrimental to the public weal. The 
passion to grasp at power, however imlawful and unconsti¬ 
tutional, dried up the sources of initiative and reform. 

“ Successive Ministries disclosed the imperfections of 
the system. My father, long after the death of the First 
Salar Jung, having given his reorganisation of the adminis¬ 
tration a full and fair trial, was deeply impressed by the 
defects present in it and was impelled in 1892 to promul¬ 
gate the ‘Qanuncha Mabarick’ defining therebj'^ the powers 
and res])onsibilities of the Prime Minister and his Assistants. 
A further attempt at efficiency was made by the issue of the 
“Rules of the Qanuncha”. 

“ Soon after my accession, my own scrutiny and exa¬ 
mination of the administrative problems of my Dominions 
convinced me that the defects were ineradica])le unless and 
until there was a structural change in the Government. 
After anxious and mature consideration, I decided to take 
up the heavy burden of direct administrative charge without 
the help of a Prime Minister. For five long years I have 
toiled hani and ever kept in view the measures that promised 
to secure the happiness and prosperity of my beloved sub¬ 
jects in whose contentment and advancement my interest is 
paternal and abiding. Close and personal association with 
the ailministration had revealed to me the necessity of 
another departure from the existing method. Change of 
time, complexities of modem life, new political perceptions 
in the East and the internal and external interests of my 
Dominions have put such a severe strain upon personal and 
direct control as to call for some immediate measure of ap¬ 
preciable relief. Finding it impossible to revert to a 
system whose repeated breakdown had proved its futility, 
I resolved after much reflection to give my Government a 
new constitution which would secure greater efficiency and 
ensure progressive force. Experiment elsewhere has proved 
that a Council form of Government has many and varied 
advantages over Government vested in a single official 
however eminent. It is my earnest desire, therefore, to 
secure these advantages for the well-being of my people. 
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“With this end in view I have by a Firman issued to-day, 
constituted an Executive Council, consisting of a President, 
Seven Ordinary Members and an Extraordinary Member 
without portfolio. Under well considered rules the powers 
of the Council, its President and the Members have been 
defined and their collective and individual responsibilities 
fixed. Its personnel has been determined with the greatest 
possible care. It includes men of mature experience and 
approved merit. The President, Sir Ali Imam, needs no 
introduction. His career in British India is very well 
known. A Council so constituted will strengthen the 
administration in all its branches and offer sound advice on 
those matters affecting the larger interests of the State that 
have been specifically reserved for the exercise of my own 
powers. Its corporate action will give administrative 
cohesion and yield results highly beneficial to my people. 
The spread of education, the tlevelopment of economic 
resources, the encouragement of commercial and industrial 
enterprise, the adoption of advanced sanitary and hygienic 
measures, the improvement of roads and communications 
and many other measures await solution. 

“In these and other directions of internal reform the 
labours of the Council will be of inestimable value, no less 
than in matters of general policy and the political relations 
of my Government with the Government of India. These 
are as friendly and cordial as in the past. Ever since the 
dawm of British rule in India, an unbroken record of alli¬ 
ance and friendshii} with my house has been maintained. 
In more than one crisis the sword of an Asaf Jah has been 
drawn in the defence of the honour and integrity of the 
British Empire. My own contributions to win the world¬ 
wide war from which the British Empire has so triumphantly 
emerged arc too well known for me to dwell upon. The 
Council will, therefore, find itself in a happy position to 
approach the all-important question of the restoration of 
the Berar. My claim to the possession of this integral part 
of my Dominions is based on absolute justice and it is in¬ 
conceivable that on an imparti^ examination it can be ruled 
out. I shall, therefore, await the advice of the Council on 
this momentous question with deep interest. 

“To my Nobles, Officials, Jageerdars and my beloved 
subjects generally I commened this new Constitution and 
earnestly call upon them to support it with unfaltering de¬ 
votion and loyal co-operation. No constitution can fulfil its 
functions Avithout strict and zealous regard to its observance. 
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“With these words, I wish Sir Ali Imam and his 
colleagues every success in the discharge of the great duties 
upon which they now enter.”/ 

About the reforms of the Legislative Couneil, the Nizam 
issued a Finnan on 5th February 1920 (14th Jamadi-ul- 
Awwal 1338 H.). The Firman is as follows;— 

“Through the Firman of 22nd Safar 1338 H, (16th 
November 1919) we establishetl an Executive Council with 
a view to make the administration of the State more efficient. 
Through the same Firman it had been stated that the Legis¬ 
lative Council will continue to work under the existing rules 
until they should be modified. Of the reforms which my rever¬ 
ed father had achieved in the State, the establishment of a 
Legislative Council was an important one. Since the 
Legislative Council came into existence some minor reforms 
have been introduced in it, but they are not suitable to the 
changed circumstances, nor are they of a nature which 
would achieve the aspirations of our dear subjects and take 
them on the path of progress. It is hoped that the 
constitution given to the Executive Council will result in 
an efficient administration. A good beginning has been 
made and from the present working of the administration, 
the correctness of measures taken by us would be apparent. 
In the further reforms to be undertaken we have thought 
of a plan to enquire how best the sphere of the Executive 
Coimcil could be expanded and how healthy development 
of the Legislative Council could take place so as to make it 
more useful. For this purpose we did instruct the Presi¬ 
dent of the Executive Council Sir Ali Imam through this 
Firman to collect information as early as possible to enable 
further measures to be taken. Keeping in view the social 
and educational progress achieved by the people, the enquiry 
should take into consideration the following;— 

1. The number of franchise on an expanded scale. 

2. Direct voting system. 

3. Elections from the Upper Classes. 

4. Protection of the rights of the minorities. 

5. Qualifications for voting. 

6. Nomination of officials. 

7. Powers and functions. 


1. A History of the Administrative Reforms in the Hyderabad State by 
M. FathttUa Khan, pp. 91—»«, 
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Through this Finnan the President of the Legislative 
Council is authorised to appoint an Enquiry Committee. 
This Committee should make enquiries on the above lines 
and submit its report on how best to achieve the above 
aims to the Executive Council. The necessary orders will 
be passed after the Executive Council submits its opinion 
on the report. ” 

As instructed in the Firman, the President of tlie Exe¬ 
cutive Council appointed Rai Bal Mukund, an ex-Judge of 
the High Court, for this purpose to enquire and report. 
The report was submitted by Rai Bal Mukund after 
enquiry after years, but no action was taken on the 
report. 

While the administrative structure of the State was 
undergoing a change, the attention of the State was divert¬ 
ed to the Khilafat Agitation and the Congress Movement 
which were sweeping over the country at this time. 
Hyderabad too took a prominent part in the movement. 
Awakening in the Hyderabad-Karnatak districts also started 
when Panclit Taranath, a teacher in Raichur High School 
left service and started “the Hamdard High School” at Rai¬ 
chur in 1920. The activities of Taranath in the field of 
educational and social reforms will be described in the follow¬ 
ing chapter. 



Chapteb XV 

PANDIT TARANATH AND THE AWAKENING IN 
THE KARNATAIC DISTRICTS. 

Pandit Taranath was bom in Mangalore on 5th January 
1891. He came to Hyderabad in the year 1908. After 
completing two years in the Nizam College, he studied for 
some time in the Hyderabad Medical School. He organiz¬ 
ed the students in that institution and soon made a name 
for himself as an organiser and a brilliant literary writer. 
After leaving the Medical School he joined Government 
service as a teacher and was posted to the Bidar High School. 
He made a deep impression on the people of his bold out¬ 
look and fighting against injustice and oppression. When 
he was transferred from Bidar to Richur in 1916, he creat¬ 
ed an awakening in Raichur by gathering round him a band 
of workers. He left Government service in the year 1919 
and founded a Private High School at Raichur known as 
“ the Hamdard High School.” Pandit Taranath is respon¬ 
sible for a great awakening which came over the Hyder- 
abad-Karnatak districts at this time. The Hamdard High 
School which he founded in March 1920 is today one of 
the most flourishing institutions in the State and has deve¬ 
loped into a College. It became a breeding ground for the 
nationalist workers in the Kamatak district. Pandit Tara¬ 
nath stood against injustice and oppression in whatever 
form he found them and wrote boldly against the administra¬ 
tion of the day. 

The Official Report dated 22nd May 1921 describing 
the activities of Taranath has the following to say about 
him:— 

“Confidential. 

No. 1171. 

From 

Mohamtnad Ali, Esq., H.C.S., 

Inspector-General of Police and Jails, . 

H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions, 

Hyderabad-Deccan. 
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To 


The Seeretarj'^ to Government, 

Judicial, Police and General Departments, 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government, 

Hyderabad-Deccan. 


Sir, 


Dated, Hyderabad 22nd May, 1921. 


In reply to your letter No. 167, dated 30th Khurdad 
1330 Fasli, I have the honour to state that the facts of the 
case are that in the beginning of the month of January last 
anonymous threatening letters were received through 
British Post by H.E.H. the Nizam and the Honourable 
the Resident. Proceedings for finding out the writer of 
these letters were in progress. Eventually confidential en¬ 
quiries brought to light that these letters had been written 
by some of the medical students of the local medical school 
at the instigation of their evil advisers, and that Taranath 
had a good deal to do with these letters. This Taranath had 
been instrumental in getting published a number of articles 
in The Hindu newspaper against our Government. He has 
been a resident of Raichur for a long time. His ideas have 
always been inimical to the British as well as to H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s Government. When one of his accomplices 
Rajah Bahadur by name was arrested for writing one of 
such mischievous articles in The Hindu paper in October 
last, the hatred which Taranath bore to our Government 
was further aggravated. This youth Rajah Bahadur was 
arrested and brought to Hyderabad on the 9th December, 
and was sent to Mannanoor on the 30th December last, and 
his internment actually took place on the 3rd January 1921. 
Just about this time or perhaps a few days prior to this 
incident, Taranath had visited Hyderabad and gone back, 
and after Rajah Bahadur’s internment Taranath left these 
dominions and has gone across the border and has never 
since returned. 

The first threatening letter that was addressed to H.E.H. 
the Nizam bears the date the 3rd of January 1921, the 
actual date of Rajah Bahadur’s internment and it was these 
circumstances that led us strongly to suspect Taranath and 
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his associates in Hyderabad to be directly or indirectly con¬ 
cerned with these letters. It was found that his associates 
in Hyderabad were; 

1. E. Raghavendra Rao, 

1. Viswanatham aUa^ Visham, 

8. Ramanath Rao and 

4. Paisely. 

Of the above, the first three are medical students from 
Mangalore, and the last named has no ostensible means of 
subsistence but he is also from Mangalore side. Subse¬ 
quently their movements were secretly watched, and when 
suspicion against them got stronger and stronger their hand¬ 
writings were obtained. These writings were compared 
with the writings in the anonymous letters and the result 
was that the handwriting of K. Raghavendrao appear¬ 
ed to be identical with these writings. For a further 
verification these were sent to Mr. Brewester, Govern¬ 
ment of India Examiner of Questioned Docimients, Simla. 
The Expert, through his letter No. P. 226, dated 16th 
April 1921, has given a clear definite opinion that the 
anonymous letters, 1 to 9 are conclusively in the handwriting 
of the writer of documents marked K, L and M, and it is 
admitted that these documents, viz., K, L and M are in the 
handwriting of K. Raghavendra Rao. I herein enclose a 
copy of the letter received from the Government Examiner 
of Questioned Documents. On receipt of this opinion it 
evidently became necessary that enquiries should be made 
from K. Raghavendra Rao and the case completed. In this 
connection Dr. Curtain was approached and on his summon¬ 
ing Raghavendra Rao he was told that I wanted to see him, 
he expressed his willingness to go and see me. In fact he 
said he himself wanted to see the Inspector-General of 
Police. On his coming to me I had a conversation with 
him in this matter. His behaviour and his evasive replies 
only went to confirm my suspicions against him and his 
arrest looked reasonable. The facts having been placed 
before the joint Magistrate, Atraf-i-Balda, a warrant of 
arrest too was issued, and Ra^avendra Rao was subse¬ 
quently arrested. He was later on placed before the 
Magistrate and a remand of 15 days was obtained for the 
completion of the enquiry. As the Residency courts re¬ 
fused to issue a warrant for the search of his house and that 
of his associates, the only hope of obtaining incriminating 
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evidence was lost. Raghavendra Rao was comfortably 
lodged in a decent room in the Headquarters of my office, 
and in the course of investigation after his brother from 
Madras had been permitted to see him he i.e., Raghan- 
vendra Rao divulged that although he himself was not the 
writer of these threatening letters, he knew who the author 
was; information with regard to which had been given to 
him by Paisely—the person whose name appears last in the 
list of Taranath’s associates above mentioned. 

3. Investigation^ had proceeded so far, when orders 
for his release were received. He w'as accordingly released 
on his own recognizance. Now as he is released, it is feared 
that the desired result could not be produced. After his 
release Raghavedra Rao gave me a piece of writing, a copy 
of which is herewith enclosed, which clearly shows that 
the suspicions against him were not at all unfounded, and 
his arrest was quite right, based on reasonable suspicion. 

4. Taking into consideration all the circumstances of 
tlie case, I have reason to say that Raghavendra Rao and his 
associates were the sole authors of these threatening letters. 
If only a house search had been permitted and his custody 
continued just a little time more, 1 am fully confident the 
whole facts of the case would have clearly come out, and 
would have been fully established. 1 shall shortly submit 
a report on the subject for further orders. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Sd.) 

Inspector-General of Police and Jails. 

Taranath left Raichur in 1921 but established himself 
just a few miles away across the river Tungabhadra where 
he founded his “Premayatana” Ashram. He profoundly 
influenced literary and cultural movements in Karnatak 
through his literary witings. His Ashram was a great 
social centre engaged in the work of healing the sick, and the 
wounded and running welfare schemes for the people. 

A brief note on Pandit Taranath and his activities sent 
by his friend Sri D. Manik Rao, pleader, Raichur, is given 
below:— 

“ 1. He was born in the year 1891 on 5th January, 
in Mangalore. 
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2. He had his early education in Mangalore and 
joined the Nizam College thereafter. Completed two years 
of study in the college and joined the Medical school at 
Hyderabad. Left the Medical School when the authorities 
overlooked his claim for a foreign scholarship. 

3. He joined the Educational Department as a 
teacher at Bidar in the year 1910 or so. He was appointed 
solely to introduce science teaching in the High School 
classes. The Director of Public Instruction then was Shri 
Alma JLatecf. 

4. After serving in Bidar for about 4 years, he came 
as a first asst, to the Government Middle School, Raichur, 
in the year 1916 or so. 

5. Left the Government service at the end of 1919 
and founded the Hamdarad High School at Raichur in 
March 1920. 

6. Wrote an article in the Hindu on H.E.H. the 
Nizam under the heading Indian Dyer. It was published 
in the name of liis student Shri Raja Bahadur. The Gov¬ 
ernment kept Shri Raja Bahadur in Mannanur Jail under 
detention and externed Pandit Taranath from the State. 

7. Opened Premayataha Ashrama in Tungabhadra 
in the year 1921 or so. 

8. In 1920, after he started the school, the top Con¬ 
gress leaders, Mahatma Gandhi and Maulana Shaukat Ali 
wanted him to lead the congress politics in Hyderabad 
Sind. He refused the offer on the plea that Hyderabad 
Deccan needed his services to rouse the people and make 
them freedom-conscious. In the same year Maulana 
Shaukat Ali went to Madras in connection with the Khilafat 
Agitation. Panditji gave him a grand reception at the 
Raichur Railway station. The Maulana was not allowed to 
enter the tovra. Seeing Panditji’s strong faith in Hindu- 
Muslim Unity and his capacity to mobilise Muslim opinion, 
the Maulana requested him to follow him to Madras and 
do Khilafat Agitation. The Maulana and Pandit ji stayed 
in Madras for a week and Panditji’s activities highly appre¬ 
ciated. 

9. At Madras Pandit ji came in contact with the great 
revolutionary, Shri V. V. S. Ayer. Collaborated with him 
in unearthing the motives behind the Great Mutiny and ela¬ 
borating the Freedom motives in the Indian Renaissance. 
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Thereafter V. V. S. Ayer was often a visitor to Preinaya- 
tana. 


10. From 1921 onwards Panditji’s field of activities 
were Karnataka and some parts of Tamilnad. Panditji 
took seriously to Cultural Ranaissance in the Kamatak area. 
He was a firm believer in Social Revolution. All his activi¬ 
ties were directed towards that end. He started a Magazine 
in English and Kanarese entitled “Prema” and through it 
he propagated his ideas and brought about a great awaken¬ 
ing in these parts of the country . When Shri Diwaker (the 
Governor of Bihar) started his weekly Nava Shakti it had 
the blessings of Taranath and through its columns his in¬ 
spiring messages were delivered. 

11. Panditji was respected by almost all the poli¬ 
tical leaders for his revolutionary and progressive views and 
his capacity to rouse the people and his fearless advocacy 
of the cause of the downtnxlden. Panditji was a pioneer 
in the field of Harijan reclamation. He was a* pioneer in 
his campaign against caste restrictions. He suffered s<K‘ial 
calumny for his views. He was a great worker for achiev¬ 
ing equality for women. He was the pioneer of a new edu¬ 
cation which later on has assumed the name of Nai Talim. 

12. Panditji did pioneering work for Hindu-Muslim 
Unitj' in the State. The Muslims had an immense faith in 
him. Pulpits in the mosques were open for him and thou¬ 
sands gathered to hear his sermons. This popularity with 
the JNIuslim masses was not liked by the Government and 
they were watching his activities with resentment. 

13. Panditji was almost a charter for students’ 
rights and freedom. Wherever he worked in Schools the 
students learnt the value of self-reliance and truth. He was 
the first in the State who taught the students the value of 
the weapon of Strikes and how to act collectively. 

14. Panditji had a great faith in the spiritual values 
of life. To that end he tried to impart religious education 
wherever posible. 

15. Panditji was a great artist. He infused a new 
spirit and a new style in Kanarese literature. It may be 
said that he pioneered new perspectives in Kanarese Litera¬ 
ture. 

16. Mahatma Gandhi was highly interested in 
Panditji’s naturopathy and his Yogic cures. 
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When we look back to the year 1920 and a few years 
preceding it, we conclude that they were years, of 
crisis in our Freedom Struggle. The British Bureaucracy 
and through it the Native States had become conscious that 
India was going to achieve freedom. Indians thereafter 
were not merely petitioning but were acting with all the 
consciousness that Swaraj was their birth-right. In those 
days the fighters for liberty had to face the combined repres¬ 
sive might of the British and the Native Rulers. They had 
to keep afresh the ideological approach and lead the move¬ 
ment too. The Mahatma’s piloting of the movement called 
forth the severest discipline in the worker. And in those 
years the Nizam’s State was almost a sealed book. The 
Nizam, under the cloak of exalted loyalty to the imperial 
power, carried out a series of measures to undo the people’s 
nerves. Subtly any movement for freedom was coloured 
communal, because invariably it was led by a Hindu. 
When there was a terrorist outburst in Maharashtra he 
deported almost all Maharashtrians who were in his educa¬ 
tional service and had come from outside. The leaders were 
not allowed to enter the State. There was no freedom to 
meet. Under such circumstances Panditji started his 
struggle for peoples ‘ Freedom ’. 

Before we come to the factual side of his campaign, we 
have to understand his mental back-ground. He was a firm 
believer in Indian Renaissance as was visualised by Swami 
Vivekananda. He had great faith in the vital roots of 
Vivekananda. He had great faith in the vital roots of the 
Indian Culture. He believed in wielding the weapon of 
social revolution. He was a great humanist with a highly 
virile cosmopolitan outlook. 

Panditji’s fi^t for Freedom starts somewhere in the 
year 1916 or so. Asa teacher, he instilled a new spirit into 
the student community. He made them conscious of their 
rights and taught them how to assert, collectively. He 
brought in a new relation between the teacher and the 
taught. He fought for autonomy within the educational 
institutions. The secret reports about his service tenure in 
the educational department of the State will throw much 
light on his activities. 

In or about the year 1918 or 1919, the Nizam started 
collecting ‘Nazarana’ from the peopk. Willy nilly, people 
were forced to {Hreaent Asharam to His Highness. It was 
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almost a regular taxation. The poor began to feel the bur¬ 
den. The money was being forcibly collected. People 
could not protest for fear of being punished. Collections 
were being made through District and Taluka officers. 

There were no movements or organisations in the State, 
which could agitate against these obnoxious methods. 
There was Jalianwalla Bag tragedy in the year 1919. 
Panditji was deeply touched. The Nizam’s conduct Avas 
unbearable to him. He w'rote an article ‘the Indian Dyer’ 
in The Hindu. It was signed by one of the students of 
Taranath, Raja Bahadur. The C.I.D. was set in motion. 
Raja Bahadur Avas deported to Mannanur. Tire Hindu was 
banned in the State. Taranath was exiled. Despite this 
repression, the article had its OAvn effect. Tlie Nizam had 
to stop the practice of taking Nazaranas. The Government 
version of these incidents may be found in the Home 
Office of the State. This Avas the first time that there Avas 
an agitation against the person of the Nizam. Panditji AA'as 
the first to propagate the Khilafat movement in the State. 
The Muslim masses were drawn to him. 

After extemment Panditji Avas in touch Avith the States 
People’s Conference and did much to disclose the happen¬ 
ings in the State. The externees like Raghavendra Rao 
Sharma and others Avere in touch AA’ith him and Avere plan¬ 
ning agitation in consultation with him. Panditji had con¬ 
tacts with leaders like Tilak, Gandhiji and Shaukat Ali. 
They Avere all impressed with his personality and highly 
humanistic outlook. His Ashram was a study ground for 
most of the political AV'orkers in the Karnatka. It is even 
said that in most of the cases, underground workers were in 
touch with him. The Government were suspecting that his 
Ashram was engaged in making bombs and in fact a search 
was made of his Ashram in the year 1942 or so. Panditji 
AA'as a firm believer in Ahimsa, but since some of the revo¬ 
lutionaries like Shri V. V. S. Ayer Avere in contact Avith him 
he w'as suspected of violent activities. It is also said that 
Shri DiAvakar AA^anted him to assume the leadership of the 
movement in 1942. In short Taranath was a great fighter 
for freedom. He called the Andhra Political Conference in 

Tungabhadra in the year—-and did much to rouse the 

Andhras to be conscious of their role in the body politic of 
the country. 

Taranath had visualised definite progressive changes 
which are now being adopted in the country. He was a 
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great supporter of education through the mother-tongue of 
the boys. In fact he supported the founding of the Osmania 
University on the basis that it did a pioneering work in the 
field of a regional language. He was a pioneer in the State 
in advocating the introduction of a science syllabus in the 
High School curricula. He was a pioneer of Nai Talim in 
the State. 

Taranath was a social revolutionary. He wanted a 
thorough change in the Social Outlook of the people. He 
did pioneering work for the eradication of Untouchability, 
women’s rights and students’ freedom. He was firmly con¬ 
vinced of the basic values of the Indian Culture and its 
place in World History. He believed that India’s contribu¬ 
tion to world progress had been appreciable in the past and 
the world needed it more. With this end in view he was in 
contact with some workers in France and America and in 
fact he had an invitation from New York in the year 1933 
or so. 

Taranath was a great orator, a thinker of a high order 
and highly advanced in the spiritual aspect of life. His 
entry in politics was one aspect or a phase of his outlook on 
life. The value of his contribution lies in the fact that 
when the people in the State could not dream of Freedom 
openly, Taranath exposed the slave-running tendency of 
the Nizam and told the people in unmistakable terms to be 
up and rising. ” 

Thus through the efforts of Pandit Taranath, a great 
awakening came over the Hyderabad-Karnatak districts. 
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Chapteb XVI 


THE KHILArAT MOVEMENT AND CONCLUSION. 

In the year 1920 the Khilafat Movement spread 
throughout the country. It received unstinted support and 
co-operation from the Indian National Congress. During 
the Great War of 1914 Mr. Lloyd George had promised 
that Turkey would not be deprived of the lands of Asia 
Minor and Thrace wliich were predominantly Turkish in 
race. These pledges and promises were broken at the end 
of the war. The Muslim contention that Messapotemia, 
Arabia, Syria and Palestine must remain under the direct 
suzerainty of the Khalif was not heeded. The great powers 
took over parts like Syria, Iran and Palestine as mandates. 
This action enraged the Muslim population as also the other 
eon munities in India. At Amritsar, the leading Congress 
and Khilafat leaders discussed the situation arising out of 
the betrayal by Lloyd George and decided to organise a 
Khilafat agitation under the able guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi. A deputation of prominent leaders headed by 
Dr. Ansari waited upon the Viceroy on 19th January 1920 
to impress upon him the necessity for the preservation of 
the Turkish Empire and the sovereignty of the Sultan as 
Khalifa. The Viceroy’s reply to the deputationists was dis- 
iippointing. The 3rd Khilafat Conference met at Bombay 
in February 1920 and laid down the Muslim demands for 
the preservation of the Turkish Empire and the sovereignty 
of the Sultan. A deputation led by Maulana Mohamed 
Ali left for England in 1920. The reply of Lloyd George 
to the deputationist on 17th March 1920 that Turkey would 
not be allowed to retain lands which were not Turkish struck 
at the basis of the Khilafat sentiment in India. The 19th 
March was fixed as a day of National Mourning. The Con¬ 
gress wholeheartedly supported the Khilafat Movement. 
Widespread demonstrations took place all over the country 
during the year 1920. Hyderabad was also affected by this 
movement profoundly. 

On the 16th March 1920 a public meeting was held at 
the Vivek Vardhini High School in Hyderabad under the 
chairmanship of Barrister Mohamed Asghar which was 
attended by more than 15,000 persons. On the 19th March 
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a hartal was observed throughout the city as per secret 
directions given by the Khilafat Committee. On the 20th 
March another public meeting was held at the Vivek Var- 
dhini High School attended by nearly 25,000 persons. All 
the communities participated in this meeting. On this Grov- 
emment issued orders prohibiting the Khilafat Movement 
•without prior permission. On 23rd April 1920 another 
meeting was held where a fund was opened and consider¬ 
able amounts were collected. This was also a joint gathering 
of Hindus and Muslims. On 5th May 1920 the Khilafat 
Committee of Hyderabad held a “Unity Day” under the 
chairmanship of Pandit Keshav Rao Koratkar where 
speeches stressing communal unity were made by prominent 
leaders. 

On 14th May 1920 a public meeting was held at Vivek 
Vardhini High School under the chairmanship of Sri 
Waman Naik to thank the Muslims for their co-operation 
on the issue of Cow-slaughter. This meeting was also 
attended by large numbers of Hindus and Muslims. A 
further meeting under the auspices of the Khilafat Com¬ 
mittee was held on 17th May attended by 10,000 persons. 
This was presided over by Maulana Abdul Hai. 

(While the agitation was very strong and meetings were 
being held under the auspices of the Khilafat Committee, 
the Government took strong action against some enthu¬ 
siastic young men who were leading the agitation and who 
it was alleged had violated the Firman on holding public 
meetings. Action was taken against the following young 
men ;— 

1. Mohamed Abdur Rahman Rais, son of Gulam 

Dastagir, 

2. Amir Ahmed, son of Shamsuddin Razvi, 

8. Syed Ibrahim, son of Mohamed Sadiq, 

4. Abdus Subhan, son of Abdus Salam, and 

5. Ata Hussain, son of Mohamed Hussain Khan. 

These peraons were arrested and interned at Mannanur 
under the Firman of SOih May 1920. The following per¬ 
sons were deported outside the State :— 

1. Mohamed Ismail Khan of Muradabad, 

2. Nawab Ahmad of Muradabad, 
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3. Mohamed-ul-Huq'of Sahranpur, 

4. Abdul Aziz of Kada, U.P., and 

5. Jamil Ahmad, pleader from outside the State. 

After the excitement subsided the internees were releas¬ 
ed in the following year and permission was given to 8 out 
of the 5 persons deported to re-enter the State. - 

Thus the year 1920 was full of great commotion in the 
State as it was in other parts of the country. This year also 
marks the end of the second phase of the History of the 
Freedom Struggle in the country. The growth of the Con¬ 
gress Movement in Hyderabad, the rise of the Andhra Maha 
Sabha, the Maharashtra Parishad and the Kamatak Pan- 
shad started from the following year. 

The second phase of the Freedom Struggle that is from 
1885-1920 is a very important one in the history of Hyde¬ 
rabad. This period witnessed the growth of journalism and 
the strong reaction against British policies in India and the 
Middle-East. The establishment of the Arya Samaj, the 
Ganesh Utsav and the spread of the Swadeshi Movement 
followed by the establishment of the private educational 
institutions resulted in increased political consciousness in 
the State. On the educational side Mulla Abdul Qayum’s 
plea for Compulsory Education, Mr. Murtuza’s plea for 
the establishment of the University and the Educational 
Conferences of 1915 and 1916 resulted in the establishment 
of the Osmania University. The revolutionary activities 
also began during this period. Rao Saheb alias Baba 
Saheb’s insurrection in Bhir in 1898-1899, Balakrishna 
Hari Chapekar’s sojourn in the district of Raichur in 1898 
and the establishment of secret societies in Aurangabad in 
1909 leading to the murder of Mr. Jackson, the Collector 
of Nasik, created a strong reaction on the public mind in 
the State. The growth of communications in the State 
brought the other parts of the country in close touch wilii 
Hyderabad. The interest of Hyderab^ in the affairs of the 
Middle-East was demonstrated by the Hejaz Railway Con¬ 
struction Fund Campaign for greater conveniences for the 
Haj pilgrims and later the activities of the Red Crescent 
Society helped the victims of the Balkan War. The Social 
Conferences sponsored by Sri Keshav Rao Koralkar and 
Sri Waman Naik paved the way for greater public interest 
in the political situation of the State. The establishment of 
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the Congress in Hyderabad in 1918 was an event of great 
iinportanee. The Khilafat agitation which eonvulsed the 
State along with the rest of the country made public opinion 
more eonseious of the need for the politieal progress of the 
State, The changes made by the Nizam in the administra¬ 
tive structure of the State and his Firman touching on the 
expansion of the Legislative Council raised hopes of a fur- 
ilier measure of reforms in the minds of the public. The 
State Reforms Association established at the end of this 
period was the first public body which worked for the cause 
of reforms in the State. We nt)w come to the end of the 
second phase of the Freedom Struggle. The Tliird phase 
beginning from 1921 and ending with 1948 will be the 
subject of a separate volume. 
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